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PREFACE 


In giving these Lectures to the public, I desire in the first 
place to express my sincere thanks to the Senatus Aca- 
demicus of the University of Aberdeen, who, by honouring 
me with their invitation to fill a place which has been 
filled in the past by men of my unworthiness to succeed 
whom I am acutely sensible, have given me a ^velcome 
opportunity of drawing together my thoughts, such as 
they are — and I am very well aware of their inadequacy 
— ^upon a subject of central importance in the Philosophy 
of Religion, and of deep concern to many persons who, 
while laying no claim to philosophical culture, are anxious 
to form a reasonable judgment of the value to be attached 
to the religious language and imagery with which they 
are familiar. 

In the second place, I have to thank my own College 
in Oxford for generously granting me leave of absence in 
term time to enable me to avail myself of the invitation 
I had received from Aberdeen. 

Lastly, I wish to acknowledge the manifold help which 
I have received from my wife in the work of preparing 
the Lectures alike for delivery and for publication. 

A correspondent of an Aberdeen journal which did 
me the honour of printing very full reports of my Lectures 
quoted as a comment upon them and upon Gifford 
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Lectures generally the famous lines beginning ‘ Myself, 
when young, did eagerly frequent.' I may perhaps take 
occasion here to say that it never occurred to me that 
such discussions as these could be other than ‘ about it 
and about ’ or could, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, be of service in the way of religion to any one 
except by assisting towards the expression oi defence of 
a religious experience of whicli the hearer or reader was 
already in possession. 

I am greatly indebted to my friend and former pupil. 
Professor Loveday, for his kindness in reading the proofs 
of this book and for making a number of valuable 
suggestions for its improvement. 
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LECTURE I 

PAGE 

The Subject Proposed . 17 

Our subject to be Personality and especially the place 
to be assigned to it in our conception of God. Individu- 
ality, but not Personality, has already been treated by 
Gifford Lecturers. The distinction illustrated by the 
difference of view between Lotze and Mr. Bosanquet, the 
former attributing Personality, the latter denying Person- 
ality but attributing Individuality to the Absolute. Per- 
sonality in God to be discussed before Personality in 
man. This order of treatment defended on grounds 
historical and philosophical. The problem of Person- 
ality indicated by Dr. Merz as that to which we are invited 
by the course taken by the history of thought during the 
last half-century. Embarrassment alike of the scientific 
and the philosophical movements of this period in the 
presence of this problem ; vrhich has also been raised for 
many in an acute manner by the present war. The fact 
that the history of the notion of Personality will compel 
us to deal with the theological doctrines of Christianity 
suggests a digression on the attitude to be adopted in 
these Lectures towards those doctrines. Programme 
of the following Lectures. 

LECTURE II 

History of the Notion of Personality in General . 35 

Persona in classical Latin. The modem meaning of the 
word Person is conditioned by its theological use as equi- 
valent to {/TTooratriQ. Original meaning of vTroffravcc* 
Substantia, though probably at first intended as a trans- 
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lation of it, comes to be used render ovfria- History of 
the philosophical use of {nroarainc and its relation to 
oiftria and Difference in meaning between 

ovtria and vvotrratriQ utilized in the formulation of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. Substantia being 
already appropriated to represent ovtria in Latin, another 
word was required to correspond with virotTratric and was 
found, probably by TertuUian, in persona ; of which 
irp6triMt7roy, in its theological use, seems to be a translation. 
The words persona and virooratnc, as applied to the dis- 
tinctions recognized by Christian theology within the 
Godhead, supplement one another, each suggesting some- 
thing which the other fails to suggest. The philosophical 
use of Person begins in its theological use and is expressed 
in the definition of Boethius, Persona est naturae ration- 
abilis individua substantia. The attribution to the 
Absolute of Personality by Lotze, and of Individuality, 
but not of Personality, by Mr. Bosanquet, is partly ex- 
plained by the adherence of the latter to the juridical 
associations of the word Person, wliich for Lotze do not 
determine its meaning. The history of the notion of 
Personality after the time of Boethius marked by the stress 
laid successively on incommunicability (among the School- 
men), on self-consciousness (since Descartes), and on will 
(since Kant), as characteristics of Personality. 

LECTURE III 

History of the Notion of Personality as Applied to 
God 

The expression ‘ Personality of God * of modem origin. 
In Christianity, the only religion which has expressly 
affirmed Personality to he in God, this affirmation was 
until recent times made only in connexion with the doctrine 
of the Trinity ; for even the Socinian assertion that God 
is one person was originally brought forward merely as a 
correction of the Trinitarian formula, not as the enunci- 
ation of an important fundamental truth. Influences 
tending during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to detach the thought of Personality in God from Trini- 
tarian associations, and so preparing the way for the now 
familiar expression ‘ Personality of God.* An examina- 
tion of various accounts of the divine nature, undertaken 
with the view of satisfying ourselves whether they could 
be described as accounts of a * personal God,' leads to the 
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result that only so far as personal relaiions are allowed to 
exist between the worshipper and his God can that God 
be properly described as ' personal ' ; and that such per- 
sonal relations are exclud^ alike by extreme stress on 
the * immanence ' and by extreme stress on the ' tran- 
scendence * of the object of worship. This conclusion is 
illustrated by a review of certain great religious systems. 


LECTURE IV 

Personality and Individuality 89 

The Boethian definition being taken as a provisional 
starting-point, the question is raised of the relation of 
Personality to Individuality, which is there described as 
a factor in it. All persons are individual but only rational 
individuals are persons. The antithesis of individual 
and universal is considered, and w'hile certain ways of 
thinking which appear to rest on a confusion of the two 
are criticized, it is maintained that reality is throughout 
and at every point both the one and the other. Persons 
are individuals conscious of universality, such conscious- 
ness occurring only when Individuality has attained a 
certain level of development or evolution. The thought 
of a perfect Individuality, in comparison with which our 
Personality is imperfect, raises again the question at 
issue between Lotze and Mr. Bosanquet, whetlier such 
an Individuality should be called ‘ personal.' It is found 
that the answer will depend upon the rank assigned to 
ethical predicates in the scale of values. 


LECTURE V 

Personality and Rationality 109 

Rationality the other factor in Personality beside Indi- 
viduality recognized in the Boethian definition. Yet what 
is rational seems to be that in which personal difierences 
disappear, and we are apt to explain as especially personal 
what is not rationally explicable in human conduct. This 
" irrationality of the personal ' the chief inspiration alike 
of the demand for a personal God and of the reluctance 
of many to admit that demand to be legitimate. This 
reluctance natural from the point of view of Natural 
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Science, which treats the ' personal equation * as some- 
thing to be discounted, of a philosophy which looks on 
Natural Science as the type of true knowledge, and also 
of such a philosophy as Fichte's, which represents the 
supreme system of Reality as a ' moral order.* But a 
philosophy like Mr. Bosanquet's, which does not so repre- 
sent it, will refuse to ascribe personality to the Ultimate 
Reality, because it must transcend moral distinctions, 
whereas Personality and Morality go (as we saw) together. 

It is admitted on all hands that finite personality cannot 
be ascribed to the Absolute ; but what is really meant 
by the attribution of personality to God is the affirmation 
that reciprocal personal relations may exist between the 
worshipper and him ; and it is sometimes sought to 
evade the difficulty of affirming tliis in the case of tlie 
Absolute by distinguishing God from the Absolute and 
allowing God to be a finite person. The next Lecture to 
be devoted to the consideration of this suggestion. 

LECTURE VI 

The Doctrine of a Finite God 134 

It is sometimes thought that the doctrine of a Finite 
God would satisfy the claims at once of Religion and of 
Metaphysics. This conception appears in several forms. 

Three of these we may conveniently associate with the 
names of Mr. Bradley, Dr. Rashdall, and Mr. H. G. Wells 
respectively. The second and third of these, it is con- 
tended, fail because they abandon the attempt to 
identify God with the Absolute, and in so doing, abandon 
what is essential to Religion when once the stage of 
intellectual development is reached at which the question 
of this identification can be raised. By Mr. Bradley, on 
the other hand, this failure is admitted and the conse- 
quence proclaimed that Religion, like other forms of 
experience, is bound to break down under metaphysical 
criticism and stand convicted of involving a contradiction. 

After a full examination of this view, which leads inci- 
dentally to a discussion of the antithesis of * imma- 
nence ’ and ' transcendence,' the conclusion is reached 
that Religion implies a paradox but not a contradiction, 
and that there is no necessafy inconsistency between 
the recognition that the object of religious experience 
is the supreme Reality and the recognition that this ex- 
perience is an experience of personsd relations with its 
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object ; nor yet between a personal intercourse of the 
worshipper with his God and the immanence of that God 
in his worshipper. The difficulties encountered in the 
course of this examination nevertheless press upon us the 
problem of the best language for expressing the depend- 
ence upon the Divine Spirit of the finite spirits which 
are conscious of standing in personal relations with him. 

LECTURE VII 

The Problem of Creation 156 

Of metaphors which may be used to express the relation 
of the Divine Spirit to our spirits, that of creation empha- 
sizes the difference^ and those of generation and emanation 
the identity between the two terms of the relation. Thus 
the first will be appropriate to a doctrine which lays stress 
on divine transcendence. Such Scholasticism is said to 
have been, and we see an extreme recoil from its position 
in this respect in the philosophy of Signor Croce, which 
does not allow Religion to be anything but an immature 
form of Philosophy. An attempt to unite the advantages 
of the metaphors of^ creation and procreation by the con- 
ception of a Mediator, who is the Son of God and so dis- 
tinguished from created spirits. Such a conception may 
be objected to as (i) mythological, (2) logically leading to 
an infinite regress, 

1. It may be regarded as a myth, but in the sense 
which Plato gives to the word, a sense in which myth 
has a legitimate place in philosophy. As is shown 
by the examination of Plato’s usage, it is proposed to 
employ it just where Plato would employ a myth, in 
dealing with the nature of the Soul, which is the meeting- 
place of Universal and Individual, of Philosophy and 
History, The conception will be found apt to help us in 
expressing our relation to God in terms which avoid 
encouraging either an irreligious pride or an abj cct servility. 

2. It need not lead to an infinite regress. Such a 
regress only becomes inevitable when there is no ground 
for introducing a middle term between two others which 
is not equally a ground for introducing a further middle 
term between the first middle term and either of the 
extremes. But in the present instance this is not the 
case. The Mediator represented as the archetype and 
ideal completion of the nature found to exist imperfectly 
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in finite souls. But a new complication is introduced when 
the latter are regarded as not only imperfect but sinftU ; 
and we are constrained to pass on to the problem of Sin, 


LECTURE VIII 


The Problem of Sin 184 

A general discussion of the Problem of Evil not to be 
attempted here, but only of the bearing of our conscious- 
ness of moral Evil or Sin upon our conception of Divine 
Personality. It is true that what would be a criminal 
act, if brought about by a person, is not blamed when due 
to a natural force or the activity of an irrational animal. 

But to extend this to an assertion that there is no question 
of Evil in the world, if the cause of the world be not re- 
garded as personal, is a piece of illegitimate reasoning The 
question of the significance to be assigned to our moral 
consciousness in the formation of a general view of the 
world cannot be put aside altogether. To a view which 
assigns it no significance beyond the sphere of human 
action the world must appear fundamentally irrational 
and incoherent. Hence the denial of Divine Personality 
does not enable us to rid ourselves of the problem of the 
existence of Evil. On the other hand a religious experi- 
ence which implies a personal relation of our souls to God. 
if it gives to the sense of Sin a peculiar poignancy, yet 
provides it with a more intelligible setting than it has in 
any other connexion. Those who, while attributing per- 
sonality to God, would relieve him of responsibility for 
the evil in the world by refusing to identify him with the 
Absolute, do so at the cost of denying him Godhead in 
the true sense of the word. After a consideration of the 
extent to which our consciousness of Sin must modify the 
conception adopted in the last Lecture of the relation 
between our spirits and the Divine Spirit, we pass to an 
examination of Signor Croce's teaching with its extreme 
doctrine of immanence and reach the conclusion that a 
religious experience implying a personal relation of our 
souls to God affords a clue to the solution of the antinomy 
between a realized perfection and an eternal activity in 
God, and that in the light of this experience the mystery 
involved in that antinomy will be found not so much to 
baffle reason as to enlarge its scope and opportunity. 
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LECTURE IX 

rAot 

Religion and Philosophy 213 

The problem of Personality in God is at bottom the same 
as that of the distinction of God from the Absolute, and 
also as that of the relation of Religion to Philosophy. 
Though Religion may exist apart from the a&rmation of 
Personality in God, yet the presence of an emotion of 
reverence akin to that experienced towards persons is a 
mark distinguishing Religion from Philosophy, which are 
both of them concerned with the Supreme Reality ; for 
although what is known to be less than this may receive 
religious honour, only to that which is taken to he this can 
the greatest religious reverence be paid in the end ; nor 
acn the religious consciousness forbear the demand that 
the Supreme God should be the Supreme Reality. On the 
other hand, apart from the religious consciousness the 
Absolute cannot be known as God. Hence Religion and 
Philosophy are intimately connected, yet always distinct. 

The Absolute being the ultimate principle of unity reached 
in the search characteristic of Philosophy for the One in 
the Many, we may inquire what light can be thrown upon 
its nature by the study of subordinate principles of unity, 
and how far it can be described in terms borrowed from 
our acquaintance with any of these. It cannot be ade- 
quately described as the Universal or as Substance, or 
even, despite the eloquent advocacy of M. Bergson, as 
Life ; although this last description may serve a useful 
purpose in purging from undesirable accretions what is 
yet in the end the more satisfactory account of it as 
Reason and Goodness in that close mutual union assigned 
to them in the Platonic philosophy. Yet even this account, 
as given by Plato, calls for a further development, which 
is in principle supplied in the identification, established 
with the help of religious experience on a Platonic 
foundation by Christian theology, of the living God, who 
in Plato's system is to the end less than the Good, with 
the Good which is in that system the Supreme Reality. 
Here we reach a definite contribution made by religious 
experience to our conception of the supreme principle 
of unity. 
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LECTURE X 

FAflB 

Divine Personality 241 

Religious Experience, on which it is rightly claimed 
that theology should be based, is not to be sought only 
in records of conversion or of mystical raptures, but in 
the public theologies and ecclesiastical polities wherein 
may be read writ large the normal religious experience 
of the peoples among whom they have arisen. The 
student of Natural Theology should seek to discover the 
universal significance of the tradition which he himself 
inherits ; and need not suppose that to classify religious 
experiences as ' higher * or ‘ lower ' is to abandon the 
ideal of Natural Theology as expressing the outcome of 
reflection on the whole religious experience of mankind. 

He must, however, use for his classification a suitable 
criterion ; which is to be found in the capacity of a religion 
to encourage and be encouraged by moral and intellectual 
progress in its votaries, yet only so far as this is done by 
exhibiting the specific nature of Religion in a particular 
manner. No historic religion has maintained and de- 
veloped itself in an atmosphere of higher intellectual 
and moral culture than Christianity, which more than any 
other has laid stress upon personality in God ; and this 
stress is no extrinsic or accidental feature of this religion, 
but the fuller development of a factor to some degree 
present in all Religion, viz. the doctrine of divine tran- 
scendence. The recognition of personality in God adds 
to the intelligibility and moral efficacy of such religious 
ideas as those of Sin, Forgiveness, Justice, Sacrifice, 
Union ; and although the language of Religion is always 
metaphorical, we must distinguish the metaphor with 
which it can dispense without danger to its claim to be 
real experience and that which is its only means of de- 
scribing it. The difficulty of ascribing Personality to 
God, arising from what we called in a former lecture ‘ the 
irrationality of the personal,' met by the consideration 
that Reason as manifested in the artist aflords a better 
analogy for use in that connexion than Reason as mani- 
fested by the mathematician or the moralist ; especially 
if the notion of Evolution is to be taken seriously. The 
Lecture concludes with some remarks on the relation of 
this account of Divine Personality to that contained in 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 
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LECTURE I 

THE SUBJECT PROPOSED 

In these two courses of Lectures on the foundation of 
Lord Gifford, I propose to consider the subject of Per- 
sonality and especially the place to be assigned to Person- 
ality in our conception of the nature of God, the know- 
ledge of whose nature and attributes is, according to the 
will of the Founder, to be the theme of the Gifford 
Lecturers. 

In looking over the titles of previous courses of Gifford 
Lectures I do not find the words Person or Personality 
occurring, but I find more than once the words Individual 
and Individuality. The remarkable series delivered at 
Aberdeen by the eminent American philosopher, whose 
loss we have since had to lament, Josiah Royce, dealt 
with The World and the Individual * ; the distinguished 
German biologist Professor Driesch discoursed in the 
same University on The Science and Philosophy of the 
Organism,'* a topic which he subsequently resumed in a 
work called The Problem of Individuality ; 3 while at 
Edinburgh Dr. Bernard Bosanquet took for the subject 
I 1900 and 1901. a 1907 and 1908. 3 London, 1914. 
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of one course The Principle of Individuality and Value,* 
and of another The Value and Destiny of the Individual.s 
It is obvious that the topic of Individuality is near akin 
to that of Personality, and in the lectures to which I 
have referred the lecturers had certainly chiefly though 
not solely in view those Individuals which we call Persons. 
But I think that there is still room for a discussion of 
Personality on its own account. For it would be readily 
allowed that not all Individuals are Persons ; and, on 
the other hand, we may speak of Personality as belonging 
to beings which we should not naturally or unhesitatingly 
call Individuals. Thus, on the one hand, some psycholo- 
gists speak of alternating personalities in one and the 
same individual ; and, on the other hand, it is often 
maintained that a community such as a State, though 
consisting of many individuals, may be said to possess 
Personality. 

Again, it may be observed that, while it would not 
be disputed that only to individuals occupying a high 
grade in the scale of existence would the title of persons 
be usually given, yet some thinkers, such as Mr. Bosanquet, 
would strenuously deny the applicability of that title to 
the Ultimate Reality or the Absolute, while they would, 
on the contrary, maintain that it is only of the Absolute 
that Individuality in its full sense is predicable.® 

Nor have we to do with a mere preference of one form 
of words to another when we find a philosopher with 
whose works Mr. Bosanquet is so familiar and in many 
ways so sympathetic as Lotze saying, not of Individuality 
but of Personality, just what Mr. Bosanquet says of 

4 1911. 5 1912. 

‘ See Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 72 ; “In the 
ultimate sense there can be only one Individual. “ 
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Individuality, that it is properly attributable to the 
Supreme Reality only. 7 In the difference between the 
two wa}^ of speaking there finds expression a profound 
divergence of view between the two philosophers. While, 
then, a discussion of Individuality and a discussion of 
Personality must obviously to a considerable extent 
occupy common ground, we shall find that, in consequence 
of choosing Personality rather than Individuality as our 
main topic, we shall be, as it were, moving over that 
ground in a somewhat different direction from that 
taken by those who have preferred to concern them- 
selves primarily with Individuality. In particular I shall 
endeavour to keep in close touch with the problem sug- 
gested by the expression, now so familiar, ‘ a personal 
God,' and shall make it my principal business to examine 
what is involved alike in the demand for ‘ a personal God ' 
and in the rejection of that demand, and to arrive at some 
conclusion as to the rights and wrongs of the controversy 
between those who ascribe and those who refuse to ascribe 
Personality to God. I say to God, not to the Absolute 
or the Ultimate Reality ; for we shall find that there 
are not a few who would allow or even insist upon the 
ascription of Personality to God, but only if by ‘ God ' 
they may be understood to mean something other than 
the Ultimate Reality ; while they agree with those who 
would altogether repudiate faith in a ‘ personal God,' 
in denying Personality to the Absolute. 

It might seem that I should be following the most 
natural and convenient course for such a discussion as 
I am proposing to undertake if I were to begin with an 
examination of what we mean by Personality in ourselves 

7 See Microcosmus, ix. 4, Eng. tr. ii. p. 688 : " Perfect Personality 
is in God only." 
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and to pass thence to an inquiry as to the legitimacy of 
extending the conception to that in which we •' live and 
move and have our being.” We should thus, it may be 
thought, be starting from the firm ground of that which 
lies nearest to oiirselves, and beginning with the primary 
object of the conception we have set ourselves to consider. 
To begin with God, however accordant with the custom 
of antiquity or with the piety of Dogberry,® might seem 
an unpromising method of procedure for any one who hopes 
to reach an assured and scientific conclusion. Neverthe- 
less I propose to devote my first course to the topic of 
Personality in God and the second to that of Personality 
in man, and must therefore endeavour to justify as best 
I can the order which 1 have adopted. 

My grounds for adopting it are of two kinds : historical 
and philosophical. As a matter of fact it will be found 
on inquiry that not only has the development of the 
conception of personality been profoundly affected by the 
discussions which were carried on in the Christian Church 
concerning the mutual relations of the persons of the 
Trinity and the union of the divine and hximan natures 
in the person of Christ, but that philosophical discussion 
of the nature of human Personahty is posterior in time to 
these theological discussions. Nay, it may even be said 
that it was the religious and theological interest in the 
Personality of Christ, conceived as being at once God and 
man, which actually afforded the motive and occasion of 
undertaking the investigation of the nature of Personality 
in men generally. In placing therefore the considera- 
tion of Personality in God before consideration of the 
Personality in man, I shall be, at any rate, following the 
due given by the history of thought. But there are 
* Much Add dbotU Nothing, Act IV, Sc. i. 
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reasons of a more philosophical order vrhich may be 
alleged in support of my procedure. Personality is not 
merely something which we observe in men ; rather it 
is something which, though suggested to us by what 
we find in men, we perceive to be only imperfectly realized 
in them ; and this can only be because we are somehow 
aware of a perfection or ideal with which we contrast 
what we find in men as falling short of it. In such cases 
we rightly begin with thinking out the ideal and then 
considering the experienced facts in the light of it. We 
deal thus even with such a notion as that of Straightness 
in geometry, into our conception of which there does not 
enter that element of value which is involved, for example, 
in our notion of Justice or of Courage. It is, however, 
to this latter class of objects of thought, the class of what 
we may call ideals, that PersonaUty belongs ; although 
I should readily admit that it is not to be conceived with 
the same definiteness and precision and consequently 
with so large a measure of general agreement as Justice 
or Courage. 

Such a consideration of Personality as what it is in 
itself, apart from what appear as obstacles and hindrances 
to its full realization extraneous to its proper nature, 
when thus undertaken prior to any consideration of 
it under limiting and qualifying circumstances, quite 
naturally assumes the form of a discussion of Personality 
in God : and this is not to be distinguished from a dis- 
cussion of the place and value of Personality in the 
universe. For the view that God, the Supreme Reality, 
has personality, not only in the sense in which the Absolute 
must possess all excellences which belong to any form of 
reality embraced within its systematic unity, but properly 
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a Being or Beings of far higher rank and more enduring 
significance in the scale of existence than men, but cannot 
be affirmed of the all-embracing Reality, within the unity 
of which men and such a higher Being or Beings would 
be distinguishable elements, factors or moments ; lastly, 
the view that only of beings Hke men, the unstable product 
of certain rare and transient conditions which are found 
to have presented themselves in a certain region within 
the infinity of Space, at a certain period within the infinity 
of Time, can Personality be intelligibly affirmed : all 
these views are at once replies to the question Is there a 
personal God, and if so, in what sense ? and also to the 
question. What is the rank or significance of Personality 
in the universe ? I w^ould also here take occasion to point 
out that the order of treatment which I have chosen 
does not necessarily commit him who chooses it to the 
belief that Religion, as an attitude towards something 
other than ourselves, has objective value. For one might 
hold, with Feuerbach,9 that Religion is an illusion 
in which we project as it were a shadowy image of our- 
selves upon the backgroimd of a w’orld in which there 
exists as a matter of fact no higher being than ourselves ; 
but that this is the natural and only w'ay in w'hich we 
can discover the structure of our own souls ; since a direct 
vision of our own spiritual nature is to our minds as 
impossible as is a direct vision of our outward form to 
our bodily eyes ; so that only by means of a shadow or 
a reflected image can we become acquainted with either 
the one or the other. 

The learned author of the History of European Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century, Dr. Merz, has lately, in his very 

9 In his book Das Wesen der Christenthums. which George Eliot 
translated into English. Edinburgh, etc., 1896-1914. 
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interesting essay on Religion and Science,^' indicated the 
problem of Personality as the problem to the consideration 
of which the course taken by the discoveries and specula** 
tions of the last age particularly invites at the present 
time the attention of philosophers ; and this because, 
whether we are exploring the nature of the world of 
objects in the presence of which we stand or tracing to 
its origin our consciousness of that world, we shall meet 
at last confronting us in our path this mystery of Person- 
ality. For, on the one hand, it is only through Personality 
— through om intercourse with persons quickening in 
us a personal response — that (to quote the words of Dr. 
Merz **) we gain in the earliest period of our earthly exist- 
ence that entry into a world of Reality which enables 
us to distinguish our self from a not-self ; and, on the other 
hand (to cite the same writer again), " Personality alwa3rs 
impresses us as the most powerful instance of individual 
existence.” I welcome this confirmation by so high an 
authority of conclusions which I had independently 
reached, and which the observations that follow are 
intended to reinforce. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the Jungle Book has made 
us all familiar with the picture of a human child stolen 
by wolves in earliest infancy, brought up by and among 
animals without any intercourse with other human beings, 
yet arriving in due course at intellectual maturity and 
the exercise of reason. What little evidence there is 
concerning the fate of children thus stolen does not, 
I believe, suggest that such would have been the history 
of a real Mowgli ; and though one would not desire unduly 
to discourage an adventurous imagination bent on recon- 
structing the past history of our species and the genesis 

“ Edinburgh, etc., 1915. ** Religion and Science, p. 174. 
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of Reason upon earth, certainly intercourse with other 
persons seems to be within our experience an indis- 
pensable condition of the development of Rationality 
and Personality in human beings. '3 

1 think that Dr. Merz is calling attention to a fact 
well worthy of our consideration when he points out that 
knowledge of objects always begins within our experience 
in a personal environment, and that it is probably through 
personal intercourse that we come to that discrimination 
of our selves from what is not ourselves which is involved 
in knowledge. Nevertheless, even if we content ourselves 
with sa 3 dng that we have no conception of knowledge 
except as a personal activity, we shall still be admitting 
that in attempting to explore the nature of knowledge 
we are confronted by the fact of personality as the pre- 
supposition of that which we are exploring. So, too, we 
must agree with Dr. Merz that the progress of knowledge 
itself must sooner or later bring us face to face with this 
same fact of Personality as the highest form of life, and 
that, as students of living nature are more and more 
coming to recognize the impossibility of a merely mechan- 
ical or chemical account of life, we shall be no less com- 
pelled at last to admit that the study of life at a level 
below that of Personality will not suffice to solve the 
problem of Personality itself. 

our attention tins problem oi Personality, it is not too 
much to say that both the scientific and the philosophical 
speculation of the last age showed a marked tendency 
to start aside (like Balaam’s ass) when it found this 
mysterious apparition standing in the way. In the case 

*3 Cp. Reid On the Active Powers, £ssey V c. 2 (ed. Hamilton, 
ii. p. 641). 
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of scientific speculation this is obvious, and is readily 
to be accounted for. It is characteristic of Science 
(as we now commonly use the word) to concern itself with 
generalities ; and it is precisely preoccupation with the 
individual that marks off the sphere of History from that 
of Science. No doubt the data of Science are found in 
the observation of individuals ; but the moment that the 
observation has been made, if it is to be turned to scientific 
account at all, the result is, so to say, stripped of its his- 
torical circumstances, and presented as true not of that 
thing, but of anything of that kind. Who made the 
observation, and upon what individual object it was 
made, these are questions the answers to which are only 
interesting to Science so far as they guarantee the correct- 
ness of the observation ; and that once assured, they may 
be forgotten. History is primarily concerned with persons ; 
Science, on the other hand, can treat them only as speci- 
mens, and the ‘ personal equation ’ is important only as a 
source of error to be discounted. 

The embarrassment of Science in the presence of 
Personality is thus not only easily explicable, but in view 
of its special task legitimate. More remarkable is the 
embarrassment of the very philosophy which during the 
past century has made it its business to repress the over- 
vaulting ambitions of Natural Science and to insist that 
•a rvecesaaTAjj Vtorcv 

factor must be inadequate to the complete interpretation 
of the experience of a spiritual being. Yet it is hard to 
deny that the history of recent thought suggests em- 
barrassment in the presence of Personality on the part 
of this philosophy as well as on the part of Science. The 
reasons for this embarrassment will become more evident 
at a later stage of this inquiry. I will at present confine 
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myself to pointing out that, like the embarrassment of 
Science, it was largely due to the task which this phil- 
osophy had set itself, especially as represented by its 
illustrious progenitor, Kant, and by those British 
thinkers who towards the end of the last century devoted 
themselves to spreading the knowledge of Kant’s work 
and of developing his principles among the inheritors of 
the tradition of the great British empiricists, Locke and 
Hume. 

This task may be said to have been that of combating 
the scepticism of Hume by insistence on the principles 
of construction or synthesis which, though neglected or 
misrepresented by the empiricists, are really involved in 
the process of the scientific understanding. The tradi- 
tional alliance between Natural Science and the empirical 
philosophy had caused the real inconsistency between 
them to be overlooked. Yet Natural Science implied 
the existence of objects which, though they could be felt, 
could not really be reduced to a combination of feelings. 
Hence, it was contended, the mind which was capable 
of Natural Science must be more than the mere aggregate 
of sensations to which Hume had shown it must be reduced 
if one were to be faithful to the implication of Locke’s 
theory of knowledge ; a theory which still, a century later, 
was in essentials that in vogue among British men of 
science.*4 The mind must possess in itself — independently 
of any experience by way of separate sensations — ^those 
prindpies of synt\res\s and construction, to wbicYi 'K.ant 
had given the name of categories. But Natural Science, 
as we have already seen, takes no account of Personality 

M Professor Gibson has well pointed out in his recent book on 
Locke’s Theory of Knowledge that Locke was himself much less of 
an empiricist than he appears in Green’s criticism of him. which 
I was following in the text. 
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except as a possible source of errors in observation ; the 
principles of synthesis and construction which it employs 
are those which abstract from the difference of individual 
minds from one another. Hence a philosophy mainly 
concerned with the criticism of the procedure of Natural 
Science will concentrate its attention upon the principles 
of construction and synthesis of which Natural Science 
makes use rather than upon oie which it can only recognize 
as a disturbing factor whose influence must be discounted 
before any trustw'orthy results can be attained. 

But if, in tracing the recent history of thought, one 
is thus struck by a certain failure on the part of at least 
two representative groups of thinkers to come to grips 
with the problem of Personality, we shall not be sur- 
prised to find also that this very failure has provoked a 
marked tendency in other quarters to place this problem 
in the forefront of philosophical debate. No represen- 
tative of this tendency, however, appears to me to have 
so dealt with the problem as to render superfluous or 
belated a further attempt to contribute to its discussion ; 
though I cannot hope that that which I have to offer 
will do more than, at the utmost, indicate some diffi- 
culties or suggest some considerations which have not 
alwa)rs been borne in mind by others who have turned 
their thoughts in the same direction. 

It is a profound saying of Tertullian’s ; Hahei Deus 
testimonia totum hoc quod s«mus et in quo sunius.^S Nothing 
in. ourselves, nothing in our environment can he utterly 
irrelevant to the subject presented to these Lectures 
by their Founder, the subject of Natural Theology. And 
so I need, I think, make no apology if I advert to 
the special circumstances in which these Lectures were 
>5 Adv. Marc. i. lo. 
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delivered and suggest that they also invite our attention 
to the particular topic which I had chosen for my theme. 

The great and terrible war in which at the time of the 
delivery of these Lectures our country had been engaged 
for nearly four years has, I think, modified very greatly 
the attitude of thoughtful men, not especially occupied 
with the study of philosophy, but inquisitive concerning 
the great questions which life propounds to us all, towards 
the problem of Peisonality in God and in men. The time 
that preceded the war was a time in which even intelligent 
people could seriously doubt whether there would ever 
be another armed conflict on a great scale between civilized 
Powers ; a time in which the whole story of war which 
has filled so much of human history, with all its suffering 
and all its heroism, all its brutality and all its sacrifice, 
had become to many educated men among ourselves 
something legendary, a tale of 

. . . old, unhappy, far-oflf things 
And battles long ago. << 

In such a time a certain way of regarding Personality 
had become familiar, which it is not too much to say 
the war has for a great number of persons completely 
reversed, making it seem important where it had seemed 
insignificant, and insignificant where it had seemed im- 
portant. On the one hand the progress of scientific 
discovery, opening up to the imagination new and over- 
whelmingly vast vistas of Time and Space ; the rapid 
fading of beliefs which appeared to be bound up with 
the discarded cosmology of the Middle Ages, and seemed to 
appeal to the trustworthiness of traditions the authority 
of which had been irremediably shattered by the advance 
i6 Wordsworth, The Solitary Reaper. 
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of historical knowledge and criticism ; and lastly the 
gradual loosening of ties which had largely depended for 
their sanctity and binding force upon the validity of these 
same beliefs ; all these things had for multitude^ of our 
contemporaries dwarfed into insignificance the ephemeral 
life of the human individual upon this planet and obliter- 
ated his once ‘ sure and certain hope ’ of another life 
when that was over. On the other hand, the same changes 
of outlook had made that very ephemeral life seem to him 
who had to live it his one chance of happiness, of which 
he would do wisely to make the very fullest use in the few 
years allotted him. The realization of individual per- 
sonality had come to seem at once supremely important 
as an object of human endeavour, and supremely unim- 
portant from the point of view of the universe, wherein 
humanity itself was no more than the “ child of a tliousand 
'chances ’neath the indifferent sky.” *7 

Now for many the war has reversed aU this. Men 
who were believed by others — who may even have believed 
themselves — to have asked from life no more than the 
largest possible measure of happiness for their individual 
selves, by whom tlie assertion that country and State 
were sacred realities which could claim from them a 
real devotion or self-sacrifice was felt to have about it 
something romantic or theatrical — an echo of picturesque 
but absurd times ‘ when knights were bold ' — such men 
have not hesitated, nay, more, have after hesitation 
deliberately resolved to risk everything they could call 
their own — comfort, prospects, happiness, life — ^as of no 
account when set in the balance against their country’s 
call. Death has become a familiar acquaintane to us 
aU ; if we are to hold up our heads at all, we cannot afford 
'7 Sir W. Watson, The Hope of the World, § 7 . 
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to rate so high as we did the earthly life which death 
cuts short, and the opportunity of happiness which it 
holds for the individual. But this very depreciation of 
the value to the individual of that separate personality, 
to give which what seemed its solitary chance of full 
development had been reckoned the one thing worth 
caring about, has revived in the jiearts of moiuners 
who have lost those in whom their own hopes were bound 
up the old reluctance to believe that this life is all, the 
old faith that Personality has a greater significance in 
the universal scheme than accords with the sxiggestions 
of physical science ; it has revived also both in those 
who are fighting and those whom they have left at home 
the old instinct of prayer and therewith the demand 
even in unexpected quarters, for one who can “ hear the 
prayer ” **, for what we are apt to call a personal God. 

No doubt it is possible to say that all this ought to make 
no difference to a philosophic ‘ spectator of all time and 
all existence.’ Even this great war, what is it in the 
immensity of the stellar universe but a very little thing, 

" a trouble of ants in the gleam of a million million of 
suns ” ? *9 If before it began there was no proof of the 
existence of a personal God who can hear our prayers, 
no reasonable probability that consciousness survives 
■feodiVs dealb., tbs \ntens\ty oi out ptvvate sorrows and tbe 
recrudescence ot ancient habits cannot alter the laws oi 
evidence. But I am not now concerned to defend the 
change of attitude towards the problem of Personality 
of which the war has been the occasion ; only to note it 
as an additional reason for attempting at this time to 
make up our minds what we ought to think about that 
problem itself. 

Psa. Ixv. 2. 


«» Tennyson, Vashtess. 
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In tracing this history we shall, as I have already 
intimated, find ourselves compelled to take note of the 
discussions of Christian theologians respecting two points 
of central importance in Christian theology, the union 
of the divine and human natures in the person of Christ, 
and the coexistence of three persons in the nature of 
God. It was the desire of Lord Gifiord that the subject 
of Natural Theology should be treated by the Lectures 
on his Foundation without reference to or reliance upon 
any supposed special exceptional or so-called miraculous 
revelation, 'fhat I shall not be in any way contravening 
the spirit of this provision in the will of the Founder 
by giving a historical survey of views in support of 
which their propounders would certainly have invoked 
the authority of a special revelation, with the intention 
of showing the influence exerted by these views on the 
usage of the terms Person and Personality — this would 
be, I imagine, readily admitted. But I do not think 
that I shall be unfaithful to Lord Gifford’s wishes, wishes 
to which moreover he was with great wisdom careful 
not to bind his beneficiaries too strictly, only intending, 
as he says, “ to indicate leading principles,” if I take 
seriously, as possible materials for the view of Personality 
that I desire to recommend to you, conceptions suggested 
by theological docttines which, will come before us iu 
the course of our historical survey. So long as they are 
not treated as authoritative or as sacrosanct and immune 
from ciiticism. there can be no more inconsistency with 
a free scientific treatment of our subject in such a use of 
them, despite the belief of those who first put them for- 
ward in their peculiar claim to be considered as revealed, 
than there is in a like use of the doctrines of any phil- 
osopher, which we may find useful in guiding us to a 
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conclusion of our own ; and we may be very stire that 
Lord Gifford had no thought of requiring of his Lecturers 
an impossible independence of all previous speculation. 
I shall, therefore, not hesitate to seek in the conceptions 
suggested by the dogmas of the Christian Church the 
same kind of help as I should seek in those implied in the 
systems of the masters of philosophy : and shall feel 
my conscience in doing so quite free from any scruple 
arising from Lord Gifford’s desire that his Lecturers should 
treat their subject " without reference to or reliance on 
any supposed special, exceptional, or so-called miraculous 
revelation.” At the same time I must confess that my 
\'iew of the relation of Natural Theology to the historical 
religions is probably not quite the same as that wliich 
was taken by the Founder of these Lectures. I have 
elsewhere*® given my reasons for holding that Natural 
Theology is to be regarded not after the manner suggested 
by certain expressions in Lord Gifford’s will, as a science 
consisting of truths reached altogether independently 
of a historical religion, but rather as the result of reflection 
on a religious experience mediated in every case through 
a historical religion. Hence I do not think it possible 
for our subject to be (in Lord Gifford's words) “ considered 
just as astronomy or chemistry is,” and that because 
it cannot, in my judgment, be rightly described, as Lord 
Gifford seems to have thought that it could be described, 
" as a strictly natural science.” But I should not regard 
the difference between Natural Theology and the ' strictly 
natural' sciences, such as astronomy or chemistry, as 
consisting in the fact that in the former our thought is 
not to be allowed free play as in the latter, but must be 
exercised wdthin the limits imposed by authority, or by 
*• Studies in the History of Natural Theology, p 271. 
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assumptions which are not open at any time to recon- 
sideration and criticism. I should rather regard it as 
depending on a characteristic shared by Natural Theology 
with such other subjects as Moral Philosophy, Political 
Philosophy, and the Philosophy of Art. Wherever there 
is found any one of the kinds of reflection which we describe 
by these names, it cannot but originate in the special 
moral, political, or aesthetic experience of a particular 
people ; although, at the same time, the claim made for 
such reflection to be a branch of Philosophy implies the 
faith that every experience of the sort can ultimately 
be placed in an intelligible relation with every other and 
be shown to have its function as a member of the resultant 
system. 

So too I should hold that a definite type of religious 
exj)erience, expressed in a historical religion, is pre- 
supposed in every system of Natural Theology ; while 
the ultimate goal of all human speculation which can be 
so named must be a system which presupposes all the 
religious experience of mankind ; an experience to which 
indeed those who regard Religion as genuine experience, 
and not as mere illusion throughout, cannot surely deny 
the name of Revelation. 

From the history of the notion of Personality and of 
the application of it to God I shall pass to a consideration 
of the motives which have led to an attempt to find 
Personality in God, and of the difficulties which such 
an attempt encounters. We shall find ourselves in the 
course of this investigation examining the conceptions 
implied in such phrases as ‘ divine immanence,' ‘ divine 
transcendence,' and ‘ a finite God.' Lastly I shall 
venture to put before you certain conclusions to which 
I have been led by my reflections on these motives for 

8 
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seeking Personality in God and on the difficulties involved 
in such a search. 

This programme will bring us to the end of the present 
course. The following course I propose to devote to au 
inquiry into the bearing of my conclusions, reached in 
the former course, as to Personality in God upon the 
view which we should take of Personality in men, as 
exhibited in the various spheres of human activity — in 
conduct, in politics, in art, in science, in religion ; and 
also upon w'hat, borrowing an expression from the title 
of Mr. Bosanquet’s Gilford Lectures, to which I have 
already referred, I will call the question of the ‘ value 
and destiny of the individual ’ person. 

My next Lecture will deal with the history of the word 
Person and with the notion of Personality in general. 



LECTURE II 

HISTORY OF THE NOTION OF PERSONALITY 
IN GENERAL 

It is a well-known fact that in its original use the word 
persona was the designation of the mask worn by the 
actor on the ancient Roman stage and came to be used 
of the actor himself and his pari in the play ; and hence 
of the part that a man plays in social intercourse generally, 
and especially those forms of social intercourse in which, 
as in legal transactions or in the official relations of public 
magistrates, a definite task is assigned, just as in a play, 
to a particular man, to which all that he is or does when 
not engaged in the performance of that task is irrelevant. 
In classical Latin persona, did not acquire that vague 
use as equivalent to ‘ human being ’ generally in which 
‘ person ’ is among ourselves so often employed. It is 
possible no doubt to quote one or two passages even in 
classical Latin which may seem to contradict this state- 
ment.* But even in these I think we should be more 
nearly correct in translating persona by ‘ party ’ than 
in translating it by ‘ person.’ The word ‘ party,’ even 
when it was, as in old English (to use the expression of 
the New English Dictionary), “ common and in serious 
use ” for an individual person, had not wholly lost the 

« E.g. Suet. Net. § i ; Juv. Sat. iv. 15. 
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meaning belonging to it in the legal or mercantile phrase- 
ology from which it was borrowed. It meant the man 
or woman concerned in the transaction of which mention 
was being made. When a reference of this sort to a part 
played by the person in question in a definite affair involving 
other parties is wholly absent, as when one speaks of ‘ an 
old party ’ or ‘ a stout party,' the expression is, except 
as jocular, not recognized in educated English ; and it 
is probably due to its undignified associations, as vulgarly 
employed in such colloquialisms, that the use of the 
word for an individual person in solemn and sacred 
contexts, such as those in which the English divines of 
the seventeenth century were not afraid to avail them- 
selves of it, has now become impossible. 

If in classical Latin persona did not, on the one hand, 
acquire the vague colourless sense which person has among 
ourselves when we use it to mean no more than ‘ indi- 
vidual human being,’ neither did it, on the other, come 
to be expressive of what may be supposed to distinguish 
the inner life of a human being from that of an animal — 
self-consciousness, moral purpose, aesthetic emotion, 
intellectual point of view. Ihe possibility of such a 
use of it — the philosophical use of it, as we may call 
it — which we assume in such a discussion of Personality 
as I am undertaking in these Lectures, lay no doubt in this, 
that persona always implied that the being so designated 
had a part to play in some kind of social intercourse, such 
as is represented in a drama ; and that of such social 
intercourse no mere animal but only a human being is 
capable. But the appropriation of the word to express 
the dignity of the rational human being in his consciousness 
of a special function and worth in relation to his fellow- 
men would, though assisted by the juristic associations 
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of the term, probably not have taken root in the modern 
languages of Europe had persona not come to be used by 
the Latin-speaking theologians of the Christian Church 
as the equivalent of the Greek vvuaraai^. 

This word iurdtrratrtc, which literally means ‘ a standing 
under or below,' was in classical Greek used only of that 
which has settled down at the bottom — dregs, that is, 
or sediment ; or else of the position of one who hes in 
ambush, standing concealed under some kind of cover. 
But it came at a later period to signify what we may call 
real concrete existence as opposed to a mere appearance 
with nothing solid or permanent underlying it. There 
can be little doubt that it was among the Stoics that this 
usage arose ; but actual examples of its use by writers 
of this School are lacking. The corresponding verb, 
however, occurs in the great Stoic moralist Chrysippus 
in a related sense * ; and the word itself is employed in 
the pseudo- Aristotelian treatise de Mundo, which was 
most likely written in the first century of our era, and 
in a passage of it which probably repeats the views of 
the Stoic Posidonius, the master of Cicero, to express 
the corporeal reality which comets, for example, have, 
and mere effects of light, such as rainbows, have not. 3 
About the same tinie the appearance in the letters of 
Seneca of the Latin substantia, which must have origi- 
nated as a translation of imdaraatQ, to express real con- 
crete existence, testifies to the acquisition by the Greek 
word of this signification in the preceding generation 
at latest ; and it is interesting to note that the ecclesiastical 

* Plutarch, Moralia, 1081 F: \pvmwiroc ... to fttv Ttapuxrifxfi’ov 
TOO •^ovov Kat TO fitWov ov)( vnap-)(tti' aW' v<j>eaTr)Ki>'at tpijat. It is 
noticeable, in view of the later history of the word hiroirrairti, that 
it is not the actual present for which u^f<rr»/w> a( is here reserved. 

3 4.395, a 30. St'e Zeller, Phil, der Griechen, 3rd ed. III. i p. 644 f. 
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historian Socrates has preserved for us the record of a 
protest made against its use in this sense as a barbarous 
novelty b}' an Alexandrian scholar who may have lived 
as early as the time of Augustus. 4 

Neither Seneca nor Quintilian, who in the next generation 
often uses substantia in the way to which I have referred, 
regards it as corresponding to the Greek o'vaiat which 
signifies being in the widest sense. 5 But the latter employs 
it in connexions w'here ovaia might have been used in 
Greek ^ ; and it came after^vards to be the usual rendering 
of that word, for which both the two Roman WTiters 
just mentioned lamented the absence of a proper Latin 
equivalent in common use. 

It is remarkable that the word essentia, which might 
have seemed to be the natural representative for ovaia 
in Latin, although it could claim the great authority of 
Cicero, and although other distinguished writers, Seneca 
among them, attempted to introduce it in this capacity, 
failed to establish itself until some centuries later, and left 
the place in philosophical terminology which its patrons 
intended for it, to be filled by substantiaJ That suh- 

4 See Socr. Hist. Ecc. iii. 7. The scholar in question was the 
grammarian Irenaeus, otherwise called Minucius Pacatus. His 
date, however, is not certain, and he has by some been placed as 
late as the reign oi Hadrian. 

5 See Seneca, Ep. 58 § 6. Quintilian, Inst. Or. iii. 6 § 23. 

4 See Inst. Or. ii. 15 § 34, iii. 6 § 39, ix. i § 8. We know from 
Pseudo-Augustine Princ. Rhet. c. 5 that de substantia in the last 
of these passages, as the description of a subject of legal investi- 
gation, corresponds to irtpl rije oiaiac in the terminology of the 
rhetorician Theodorus of Gadara, who flourished in the reign of 
Augustus. 

7 See Seneca, Ep. 58 § 6 ; Quintilian, Inst. Or. iii. 6 § 23, viii. 3 § 33 : 
Sidonius Apollinaris preef. ad. carm. 14 ; Quintilian (ii. 14 § 2, iii. 

6 I 23^ says that Plautus used essentia, but, U he did so, it is not 
\\Ve\y to have been in a ■philosophical context. Augustine (de 
Moribus Manichais ii. 2 § 2, de Trin. v. § 9) still speaks, in the fifth 
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siatUia could fill this place implies a close approximation 
in meaning between wroaratn^ and ovaia, making a 
discrimination between them a task of some difficulty. 

The first unquestionable extant example of the use of 
OTr<>«rra<r/c itself in a sense hardly distinguishable from 
that of ovaia is in the anonymous work of an author 
who was probably younger than Seneca and older than 
Quintilian, and who belonged, not to the cultivated 
society of the capital, but to a people which more than 
any other within the Empire resolutely held itself aloof 
in religious isolation from the main stream of contem- 
porary life. This w’ork is that which we call the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

At the very outset of this Epistle the Son of God is 
described as the \apaKrfip rijc tnroaraativf, the “ express 
image of the substance” of his Father.* Our Authorized 
Version of the Bible, influenced by the technicalities of 
the later theology, has person in this passage ; but the 
Revised Version has replaced this word by substance. 
We also find the word in another work of the same 
age, also by a Jewish writer, the so-called Wisdom of 
Solomon 9 ; the interpretation of it in this place is doubtful, 
but, in the judgment of the Revisers of 1894, it refers, 
as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, to the nature or being 
of God. Another Hellenistic Jew, the Alexandrian 
philosopher, Philo, certainly employs the cognate verb 
with this reference. *0 We may also note that the word 
in the sense of subsistence or continuance— dL sense which 
would easily pass into the sense of nature or essence — is 

century, of essentia as an unfamiliar word, and describes substantia 
as the recognized Latin rendering of oveia. 

* Heb. i. 3. s xvV. ai. 

“ Quod deterius potiori insidiari soleat, § 160 (ed. Cohn i. p. 294). 
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already found in the LXX version of the Psalms,” as well 
as in less closely related senses in that of the Prophets.** 
There is nothing but what is natural in a term which 
would thus be familiar to readers of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment domesticating itself in the language of the Christian 
Church ; and it was, as has already been observed, due 
to its employment in Christian theology that it came to 
be rendered by, and so to affect the usage of, the Latin 
persona. 

To make this episode in the career of the word viroatoatc 
fully intelligible it rvill be necessary to look back for a 
few’ minutes to an earlier period in the history of Greek 
philosophical terminolog}’ and consider those difficulties 
in determining the proper use of the w’ord ovaia, being 
or reality, with which Aristotle’s discussion of its ambigui- 
ties makes us acquainted.*3 It is easy to see that this 
word might naturally enough be applied to the charac- 
teristic nature of a thing, by a description of which we 
should answer the question ‘ M’hat is it ? ’ But as, if 
this question w’ere raised about several things of tire 
same kind, we might give exactly the same answ’er in 
the case of each, the being or essence, as w’e may say, 
of a thing might seem to be something common to it 
with others, or, in the language of the logicians, a ‘ uui- 
versal..’ On tbe other hand, \t was argued hy AirstotXe 
that nothing could be properly considered as an ovaia, 
or real being, w’hich w'as not something existing, so to say» 
upon its own account, something to which attributes 
might belong, but which could not belong in this way to 
anything else ; which was, in the phrase which had come 

•» Psa. xxxviii. (xxxix.) 6 ; Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 48. 

*’ Jer. X. 17 (d/i' V. ffo 5 =thy substance, i.e. thy property) ; 
£zek. xxvi. 11 (r^v v. rqc 'itT\voc <rov=thc support of tliy strength). 

•s Metaph. Z. 1-3, cp. A 8. 
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to be appropriated to such a thing, a {moKtlfuvov, a 
subject or substratum. Hence a mere ‘ universal ' such 
as ‘ man,' which is no more what I am than it is what 
you are or what you are than what I am, could not be 
rightly called ovaia, but only an individual being, this 
or that individual man, for example Socrates or Callias, in 
whom are met together the two mutually complementary 
conditions of full reality, namely a distinguishable nature 
of its own and that concrete independence which cannot 
be ascribed to what is only an accident or attribute 
of something else. But the term vvoKilfuvov, w'ldch is 
used to indicate this latter note of a real being, could be 
and was employed also as a designation of that abstraction 
of indeterminate, unqualified potentiality which Aristotle 
called 5Aij or Matter. Greek philosophy was haunted, 
as it were, by the thought of this Matter, lying at the root 
of whatever is susceptible of any kind of development ; 
in itself without form or character of any kind, but capable 
of receiving any and so becoming some particular thing, 
qualified in some definite way. Matter, thus understood, 
might be called the ultimate viroKtifj.tvuv or substratum 
of everything in this lower w'orld. Now it was, I take 
it, because this word inroKUfitvov might be thus u.sed, 
and so could not be restricted to the concrete individual 
tVving, in winch some iorm or nature, desciibabie in general 
terms which arc applicable to more things than one, is 
realized in this or that instance, this or that man, this or 
that horse, that there w’as felt in the post -Aristotelian 
period of Greek philosophy to be room for a word appro- 
priated to this last signification only. Such a word was 
found in vw6<rraatQ, a word involving practically the same 
metaphor as hiroKtlfifvov, but without the associations of 
inroku'/iin'ov with mere indeterminate Matter. Thus it 
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is that {nr6<rraaic comes into use as a philosophical term, 
often equivalent to ovvia, which for Aristotle is most 
properly used of the concrete individual of a certain kind ; 
but of Aristotle’s two notes of real being, its intelligible 
character and its concrete independence, emphasizing the 
latter, as oudi'a emphasized the former. 

This difference of emphasis between the two words 
owff/o and wff(jaT«<r«c sulhciently accounts for the use 
made of them respectively by the Christian Chuich in 
the eventual formulation of her theology. When con- 
strained to give systematic expression to the implications 
of the divine Name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the use 
of which had been characteristic of Christianity at least 
from the time of its first appearance on the stage of the 
Grseco-Roman world as a claimant to universal allegiance, 
she worked out a terminology in which uvata was appro- 
priated to the one Divine Nature, vrroaramt; to the dis- 
tinctions within it designated by the three titles. Father, 
Son, and Spirit. 

As is well known to students of theology, the settle- 
ment of this terminology was a long and controversial 
process. The discrimination of uixria from tWdoracrfc 
was not readily accepted ; for, whatever difference of 
emphasis there may have been between the two words, 
they were at first, both inside and outside of the Christian 
Church, generally consideied on the whole as synonymous. 
They were so both in the language of Origen, in whose 
writings the description of the members of the Trinity 
as three wocrrafftjc first occurs, and also in that of 
his fellow-student at Alexandria, Plotinus. We should, 
indeed, expect the associations of the word to be the same 
for them both. The use of V7ru<rra<ric by Plotinus and 
by the Neo-Platonic philosophers generally is a subject 
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which needs a fuller investigation than it seems yet to 
have received. For Plotinus, so far as I understand him — 
but he is a very difficult author and I make no claim to 
more than a superficial acquaintance with his writings — 
vvi'toramt and the corresponding verb seem to signify 
the concrete actuality of that to which they are applied. 
Such a concrete actuality does Origen attribute to each 
member of the Christian Trinity where he speaks of them 
as three vKoaraati^ M ; and Plotinus to each member of 
his corresponding triad — the Supreme Good, Intelligence, 
and the World Soul ; which, in the title of one of the essays 
by him which las disciple Porphyry collected into the 
fifth Ennead,'5 are described as the three apyiKai 
vTrooTuatic, primary or original realities. 

The word ouaU, on the other hand, though, as we have 
seen, generally regarded as synonymous with wrowTOffic — 
and so treated not only by Plotinus but by Origen — was 
obviously more readily applicable to something which 
was shared by several concrete actualities, but was itself 
not actual apart from or outside of them. Hence, as we 
have seen, in the final settlement of the terminology of 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity the divine ovaia 
was said to be one, the divine vTroaraatie three. This 
terminology was so far, however, not distinguishable 
from that which might be used in discriminating the 
one identical human nature of Peter, James, and John 
from the individuality in which the three men differ each 
from each. But, since the Christian Church had no 
intention of surrendering the confession that " the Lord 
our God is one,” which had been the characteristic note 
of the faith of the parent community of Israel, out of 

M /;i Joan. ii. ^>. *5 Ejin. v. i. 

Dcut. vi. 4 ; cp. Mark xii. 29. 
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which she had aiisen and whose Scriptures she retained 
as her own, it was in itself a defect in this part of her 
theological phraseology that it did not, as it stood, more 
decisively exclude the interpretation which would assimi- 
late the unity of the Godhead to the merely specific unity in 
which three several men partake. Now it so happened 
that 3 deficiency in the philosophical vocabulary of the 
Latin-speaking as compared with that of the Greek- 
speaking churches proved of service in helping to remedy 
this defect. 

We have already seen that substantia came to be regarded 
in philosophical Latin as the representative of the Greek 
owrla, and that, despite the high authority of no less 
a master of the language than Cicero, essentia, which 
was afterwards to be found useful in this capacity, long 
failed to obtain a sure footing in the language. Hence 
arose a difficulty in rendering into Latin the discrimination 
between ovaia and inroaraaic necessary to the orthodox 
expression of the doctrine of the Trinity. For substantia, 
which would naturally have been used for viruaraai^, 
of which it w'as the direct translation, was wanted to 
represent ohaia ; what, then, w'as to stand for vwoaraaiQ'i 

It would seem to have been to Tertullian that the 
currency — ^if not the discovery — ^was due of a word to serve 
this purpose w'hich was ultimately to take the place of 
vndoTaatc in the theological phraseology of the Western 
Church and to suggest a useful variant for it in that of 
the Eastern. This word was no other than persona,^! 
which, as we have seen, meant primarily a part played 
in some form of social intercourse, and secondarily the 
player of such a part. Though used in the connexion 
of which w'e are now speaking to stand for viruerraaic, 

»7 See Tert. adv. Praxean, cc. ii, 12 (Migne, Pair. Lat. II, 167, C.d). 
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it had already a more nearly literal representative in 
Greek, namely wp/fcrwirov ; and this is not unknown 
to Greek theology as a synonym of tnr6<rra<nf when 
employed in formulating the doctrine of the Trinity. 
But there seems reason to conjecture that the introduction 
of this latter word into Greek theological terminology 
was due to the reaction of the Western usage upon the 
language of the East. It first appears in its theological 
reference in the writings of Hippolytus, who though he 
wrote in Greek, was himself a Western, a presbyter of 
the Roman Church, and to a considerable extent in theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical sympathy with his African 
contemporary Tertullian.'* This is not the place to 
discuss the question of the literary relation of Tertullian 
to Hippolytus. If we could be certain that Hippolytus’ 
use of irpoffwirov was independent of Tertullian, or should 
even suppose — what is not likely — that it suggested 
Tertullian’s use of persona, the evidence would still point 
to the Eastern Church having borrowed the use of 
vpoaumov from the Western, in which Latin (already, 
no doubt, though Hippolytus still wrote in Greek, by 
his time the medium of ordinary intercourse), became 
with Tertullian the language of theological literature 
as well. 

In any case persona became the principal Latin repre- 
sentative of the Greek vjrotnamQ in its theological 
sense, and we shall see that the use of its more literal 
rendering itpoawirov as an alternative expression for 
OTToarafftc in Greek balanced the suggestion contained 
in the use of viroarafriQ of a too complete distinction 
of Father, Son, and Spirit >vithin the Godhead, as complete 

*• Hippolytus contra Noetum § 14 (ed. Lagardc, p. 52) ; Ref. Haer. 
X. 12 (ed. Dunckcr, p. 458). 
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as that of three men within the human species, by a 
suggestion of an exactly opposite kind. For irpomoirov 
had (principally, as one may suppose, because it had not 
acquired the legal associations of persona) made still 
less progress than persona towards the modem philosoplu- 
cal use of person. Primarily, indeed, it meant the face, 
not, like persona, the actor’s mask (which was properly 
in Greek irpoawirtiov). So far as it had come to be used 
at all for an individual human being it was probably 
rather through taking the ‘face’ to stand for the man, 
as W'e speak of counting heads, than through being used 
for a dramatis persona., although it is found also in this 
sense. This being the history of the term Trp<>tTt»irot', we 
are not surprised to find that even more than persona 
did it suggest a mere aspect or role. Several such aspects 
might be presented, several such roles discharged by the 
same individual at different times. Thus irpoawrrov, 
used of Father, Son, and Spirit, might suggest, did one 
but forget that one might also say {irroaramc, that 
the distinction between them was one of as superficial, 
perhaps of as temporary a character as that between the 
different aspects the same man may wear on different 
occasions, or the different parts he may take in different 
conversations. 

Thus w'hat we may call the philosophical use of person 
in the modern European languages has been determined 
by the use in the formulation of the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity of wroerratn^ and persona as equivalent 
expressions ; and we shall find that ambiguities derived 
from the very different origins of the two words thus 
associated together have left undeniable traces in the 
treatment of the word person by different thinkers in our 
own time. For the history of philosophical terms is very 
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far from encouraging the writer of philosophical books 
in the belief that he can say with Humpty Dumpty in 
Alice Through the Looking Glass that '' when I use a word, it 
means what I choose it to mean — neither more nor less/' *9 

To Boethius at the beginning of the sixth century of 
our era we owe the definition of persona which became 
the standard definition for the wTiters of the Middle Ages 
and which is still perhaps, take it all in all, the best that we 
have. It occurs in his treatise — we will speak of it as 
his, for, though his authorship has been doubted by good 
scholars, the weight of the evidence is, I think, on the 
whole in favour of it — against Nestorius and Eutyches, 
whose names were associated respectively with two oppo- 
site view's of Christ's personality, reckoned by the main 
body of the Christian Church as alike heretical. 

This celebrated definition runs as follow’s ; Persona 
est naturae rationabilis individua substantia ; the indi- 

*9 c. 6. 

In my Studies in the History of Natural Theology, p. 143, I ex- 
pressed a different opinion ; but I now doubt whether the Council 
of Chalcedon is the assembly referred to in the preface ; and, if 
it is not, the chief argument against the authenticity of the treatise 
disappears. On the other hand, I cannot but think it possible 
that in the Anecdoton Holderi, to w’hich Usener appeals as deciding 
the question by the unexceptionable authority of Cassiodorus, the 
cop5dst of the extract from the latter’s letter may, as Nitzsch 
supposes, have interpolated the names of works already ascribed 
in Ms time to Boethius. Still, as it stands, the external evidence 
is in favour of Boethius’s authorship, while I do not feel so strongly 
as Nitzsch the difficulty of supposing the wTiter of tlic Consolaiio 
Philosophic to have composed a Cliristological treatise which, 
while abounding in learning and in the appreciation of intellectual 
subtleties, gives no sign of a deep personal religious interest in 
the doctrines expounded. 

Contra Eutychen ei Nesiorium, c. 3. I take this opportunity 
of correcting the statement of the definition in my Studies, p. 143, 
where, through an oversight, the origin of which I cannot now 
explain, the false reading subsistentia was printed instead of the 
certainly correct substantia. 
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vidual subsistence of a rational nature. Here what I 
may call the double-facedness of the term is brought out. 
For when we use the word person we describe that which 
we so designate as an individual, not as a universal which 
may attach to many indixdduals. Rational nature taken 
by itself as a universal is not a person. On the other 
hand, neither is any individual a person whose nature is 
not rational : and this, if we consider, means an individual 
which is not aware of itself as an instance of a universal. 
Thus an individual stone is not a person, because, though 
we recognize that there is a common nature which it 
shares with other stones, the stone itself is not aware of 
this ; nor is an animal, such as a dog or a horse, a person ; 
for although it may possess (for example in the form ot 
the attraction of sex) an instinctive awareness of the 
presence in others of a nature common to them with 
itself, yet we do not suppose that it reflects upon this so 
as to form a general notion of this common nature. Nor 
do we naturally apply the term person even to a human 
infant which has not yet arrived at the stage of such 
reflection. It is only to mature human beings that 
within the sphere of our everyday experience we com- 
monly apply it ; for only in them do we find a full recogni- 
tion of his or her self as at once distinct from other selves 
and as sharing along with other selves in a common 
nature. It is true that a corporation may be a person 
in law and may be treated like an individual man or 
woman as a subject of rights and duties. This conception 
of corporate personality I hope in my second course of 
Lectiues to examine more closely. But I think we must 
admit that only with an apology or explanation should 
we in ordinary discourse speak of a corporation or a com- 
munity of any kind as a person ; to call it so without 
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qualification would be felt to be unnatural and pedantic.** 
It may seem strange that this should be so if, as appears 
to be the case, we find in the earlier stages of civilization 
not the individual but the commimity to which he belongs 
regarded as the primary subject of rights and duties ; 
the crime of the individual involving the guilt of his clan 
or tribe, and the wrong done to the individual calling for 
the infliction of vengeance by any member of his tribe 
upon any member of the offenders. But the development 
of civilization has on the whole been marked by a tendency 
to transfer, at any rate in respect of a large part of the 
field of human conduct, this position as the subject of 
rights and duties from the community to the individual 
member of the community. When the remark is made, 
which we often hear nowadays, that Personality is a 
comparatively late discovery, it is due to a perception 
of this historical fact. For (to quote some words which 
I have written elsewhere) *3 so long as Personality is found, 
not mainly in the individual, but rather in the com- 
munity, so long Personality in our sense — the individual 
subsistence of a rational nature — is not adequately recog- 
nized. On the other hand, so long as it is only 
acknowledged in certain selected individuals, such as 
a prince who, as in Hobbes’s theory, absorbs the 
personality of all his subjects, or a priest who is the 
‘ parson ' or ‘ persona ' of the parish over which he 
presides, so long there is an inadequate recognition of 
the individual subsistence of a rational nature in 
the multitude of which these are the selected repre- 
sentatives ; for the ordinary members of the multitude 
are so far regarded as mere individttals, not properly 

Cf. my Studies in the History of Natural Theology, p. 143. 

»3 Studies in the History of Natural Theology, p. 144. 

4 
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persons in their own right, but only as such in and 
through their representatives. 

I would further call attention to the fact that the two 
notes in the conception of Personality which are expressed 
in the definition of persona given by Boethius may be said 
to be emphasized the one rather by that word itself, 
the other by what is its Greek equivalent in this sense ; 
the rational nature rather by persona, the individual 
subsistence by vtroaraai^. The W’ord vir6<rramg does not 
by itself convey any suggestion of a rational nature. 
There was nothing in its etymology to forbid its applica- 
tion even to a merely material thing. We have already 
seen that in one of the earliest instances of its scientific 
use, in the passage quoted above from the pseudo- 
Aristotelian de Mundo, it is even used to distinguish the 
solid corporeity of a comet from a mere effect of reflected 
light like a rainbow. *4 But the later usage of the word 
had tended to give to it dignified associations which made 
it suggest a higher kind of reality than could be ascribed 
to a mere inanimate thing. Boethius himself — if the 
treatise be really his — asserts, in the context of the defi- 
nition of persona which I have been quoting, that the 
Greeks do not use tnrooraoic even of irrational animals but 
only of rational beings. This is probably not true in the 
unqualified form in which it is here asserted. But it 
must have had some ground in fact ; and, if we take it 
to proceed from Boethius, it must be allowed very con- 
siderable weight. A man so well read in Greek literature, 
philosophical, scientific, and theological, as Boethius 
certainly was — he had translated into Latin Plato, Aristotle, 
Archimedes, and Euclid, as well as written on the chief 
tLheo\o^ca\ controversies oi the day— wonid scarceiy 
*4 De Mundo 4, 395, a. 30. See above, p. 37. 
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have made such a statement had it not held good in a 
notable majority of instances. We have already observed 
that not only was it the word used by the Christian theolo- 
gians of the Father, Son, and Spirit whom they worshipped 
as one God, but it was also employed by Plotinus to desig- 
nate the three members of his Trinity — the Supreme Good, 
the Intelligence, and the World-Soul — a Trinity suggested 
by the Timesus of Plato, and despite important differences, 
presenting a certain correspondence with the Trinity of 
the Christians. The use, then, of wroerravtc to denote 
the members alike of the Neo-Platonic and of the Christian 
Trinity suggests that Boethius was justified in calling 
attention to this association of special dignity with the 
word as characteristic of Greek thought as a whole during 
the period in which it had been used as a technical term of 
philosophy. 

But if wro<Tra<r<c, despite the absence of any suggestion 
of the kind in the etymology of the word, had come to 
imply the individual subsistence not of any nature, but 
only of a rational nature, persona was from the first 
obviously inappropriate to any but a rational nature. 
Only a rational being could be an actor in a play or a 
party to a suit or contract. On the other hand, as has 
already been pointed out, there was lacking in persona 
(and perhaps still more in its Greek representative 
irpoawirov) any decided suggestion of a permanent, 
inalienable, fundamental individuality. Rather did it 
carry with it the associations of an occasional, temporary, 
voluntary activity, although no doubt also of one which 
distinguished him who exercised it from the mass of his 
fellows and made him in some particular respect an out- 
standing figure. An individual man is not bom a player, 
a litigant, or an official ; when he ceases to act in any 
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of these capacities, he does not thereupon cease to be, 
nor while he is acting in them do they absorb the whole 
of his existence. 

I said in my first Lecture that when Lotze ascribes to 
the Absolute Personality and Mr. Bosanquet Individuality 
but not Personality, we have to do with something more 
than a merely verbal difference. But though this is true, 
the difference between them in this respect is a difference 
upon which the history of the word Person will be found 
to throw some light. We shall have at a later stage of 
our inquiry to consider the deeper significance of it ; 
at present I desire to call attention to its verbal aspect. 

Mr. Bosanquet is true to what may be said to be the Hege- 
lian tradition, for which the legal associations oi persona are 
what on the whole determine the use of the words Person 
and Personlichkeit^s A person, to be a person, must stand 
in relation to other persons, and it is where this relation 
is of a merely judicial or legcd character that the expres- 
sion is especially in place ; for in the higher kinds of such 
relationship — in marriage or in the State — the parties 
to the relation tend to lose their separate personality and 
become factors in the inclusive personality of the family 
or of the State, which can then be treated as persons, 
just because they stand over against other families or 
other States with claims and counterclaims upon them, 
such as the several men and women who constitute them 
have upon one another when they are not conscious of 
a higher unity superseding their mutual independence. 

When Personality is viewed from this angle, it is intel- 

>5 Hegel’s use of * person ' is perhaps not quite consistent. Thus 
he sometimes says that all living beings are subjects but that only 
some are persons (Phil. d. Rechts § 35, Werke, viii. p. 71), some- 
times that the person becomes a subject when passing from legality 
to morality (ibid. § 105, p. 144). 
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ligible that it should seem an attribute wholly inapplicable 
to the Absolute, which cannot stand in an external relation 
to anything else. On the other hand, just because all 
relations must fall within it, the Absolute alone can from 
this point of view be called in the strictest sense an indi- 
vidual ; beings like ourselves who are persons are for 
that very reason possessed only of a quasi-individuality ; 
we are aware of ourselves as, in the phrase of Descartes,** 
res incompletcB, beings whose nature cannot be fully 
described without bringing in the mention of beings 
other than ourselves, our relations to which constitute 
what we ourselves are. To the all-inclusive reality of the 
Absolute personality is inapplicable, but individuality is 
its prerogative ; we, on the other hand, just because we 
are persons, can only be called individuals in a qualified 
sense and, as it were, by courtesy. 

The way in which Lotze looks at Personality is quite 
different. For him,*7 though each of us may only be able 
to think of his self as contrasted with what is not self, 
yet one may experience one’s self “ previous to and out 
of every such relation ” and “ to this is due the possi- 
bility of its subsequently becoming thinkable in that 
relation.” That to which Personality can properly be 
ascribed is an ” inner core, which cannot be resolved 
into thoughts”**; of this “inner core” we know the 
meaning and significance “in the immediate experience 
of our mental life ” and “ we always misunderstand it 
when we seek to construe it.” 

We will not at present pursue further Lotze's account 
of Personality, to which we must hereafter return. But 

Medit, iii. sub fin. 

»7 See Microcosmus, ix. 4 § 4, Eng. tr. ii. p. 680. 

Ibid. p. 682. 
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what I have quoted from it is sufficient to explain why 
he, unlike Mr. Bosanquet, can ascribe Personality to the 
Absolute, and indeed in the strictest sense to nothing 
else. For only an Infinite Being can be supposed con- 
sciously to possess its whole nature in the manner in 
which we consciously possess that part of our experience 
which we feel to be most intimately our own. The con- 
siderations which determine Lotze in appropriating Per- 
sonality to the Infinite arc closely akin to those which 
determine Mr. Bosanquet to a like appropriation of Indi- 
viduality to the Absolute. But that it is Personality 
which he can thus appropriate is due to the fact that 
with Lotze the legal associations of the word do not, as 
with Mr. Bosanquet, dominate his conception of its 
meaning, and that for him it corresponds more closely 
than with Mr. Bosanquet, faithful as he is to the Hegelian 
tradition of insistence on those legal associations, to 
wroorafftc as employed by the Greeks whose usage Boethius 
reports to us. 

The general history of the word Person with its deri- 
vatives in philosophical terminology may be said to have 
moved on the whole throughout on lines determined for 
it by the process whose result is summed up in the Boethian 
definition of persona. Within these lines there has been 
a continual oscillation, according as the thought, em- 
phasized by the Greek word vwoaramg, of independent 
and fundamentally unchangeable individuality, or the 
thought of social relationship and voluntary activity, 
suggested by the Latin word persona, has been upper- 
most. But it will be convenient, before leaving this 
general history of the word and the notions corresponding 
to it for a more particular consideration of the history 
of its application to God, to advert to certain aspects 
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of Personality which, although they may be brought 
within the scope of the Boethian formula, were not so 
much emphasized in the earlier discussions which have 
chiefly occupied our attention hitherto as they have been 
in later times. I shall not attempt to discuss them 
e.xhaustively, but shall only conclude this Lecture by 
indicating them in a brief and summary manner. 

Three such aspects of Personality may be noted. We 
may label them as incommunicability, self-consciousness, 
and will respectively. Stress was already laid upon 
the first of these, incommunicability, in a passage of the 
twelfth-century mystic Richard of St. Victor, which was 
often quoted by later Schoolmen ; and to dwell upon 
this feature of Personality was congenial to the tendency 
which from the middle of the thirteenth century mani- 
fested itself in mediaeval philosophy towards preoccupation 
with the problem of Individuality. It is obvious that, 
in emphasizing the incommunicable nature of Personality, 
the writers whom I have in mind were attending to 
that side of the conception of Personality, as defined 
by Boethius, wixich is expressed by the words individua 
substantia and suggests the Greek word wruaraaic, rather 
than to that expressed by the words natures rationabilis 
which remind one more of the original associations of the 
Latin persona. It became the custom to use in defining 
persona phrases which, like suppositum, or ens complctum, 
called attention chiefly to its concrete individuality, 
though of course with some such epithet as intcllcctualc 
to distinguish persons from supposita (concrete indi- 
viduals) of a lower rank ; and this practice still persisted 
among the philosophical theologians of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries.*? 

»> See Richard of St. Victor, de Trin. iv. 6, 8, 21, 22, 23, 24 (Migne, 
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As we should expect, the new direction given to specu- 
lation by Descartes was not without its effect upon the 
way in which the subject of Personality was approached. 
It is well known that Descartes, after attempting to 
carry doubt as far as it would go, had found one thing 
which he could not doubt, namely the existence of his 
own thinking self ; since even to doubt he must think, 
and to think he must exist ; and that, starting from this 
sole iiltimate bedrock of certainty, he worked back to 
assurance of the existence, first of God and then of the 
world of objects. Now in following this procedure and 
treating the mind of man as the one indubitable reality, 
he broke away from the conviction, which the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages had inherited from antiquity, that 
the existence of something real other than the mind of 
man was beyond question, and introduced into European 
thought that pyschological bias, if I may so describe 
it, the presence of which in so much of the speculation 
of the last three centuries perhaps more than anything 
else differentiates it from that of the preceding ages. 
The change of point of view due to the introduction of 
this bias is marked by the changes in philosophical ter- 
minology to which it has led. Thus subjective formerly 
meant what belonged to the existence of things as they 
were in themselves, independent of our perception or 

Pair. Lai. exevi. 934 seqq.) ; Durand us a Sancto Porciano in Seni, 
iii. II, 2 § 10, ii. 3. 2 § 5 : Duns Scotus in Sent. (Op. Oxon.) I dist. 
23, qu. I. 4 ; Ockham in Sent. i. dist. 23, qu. i. Richard of 
St. Victor held that the Boethian definition as it stood was in- 
sufficient to distinguish the divine persons from the ‘undivided 
substance* of the Trinity. 

See also Melanchthon, Loc. Theol. de tribus Personis Divinitatis ; 
Turretinus, Inst. Theol. (1679) loc. III. qu. 23 §§ 4, 8; Bellarmine, 
de Christo, ii. 4 ; Sherlock, Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
p. 69. 
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knowledge of them, ohjeclive what belonged to them as 
presented to or apprehended by consciousness. But now, 
since for Descartes the only thing whose existence was 
directly and indubitably certain was the conscious mind, 
this conscious mind has arrogated to itself the designation 
of Subject par excellence and subjective has come to mean 
what belongs to it, objective what is in any particular 
connexion contrasted with it. 

There was another famous term, very similar in origin 
and history to Subject ; I mean Substance. Subject of 
course originated as a rendering of imoKu fit vov and 
Substantia as we have seen of inroirrami:, and I hav'e 
already touched upon the early relationship of these two 
Greek terms. 

Now the term Substance was for the philosophers of 
the age inaugurated by Dc.scartes a fruitful source of 
embarra.ssment, just because the thought which it was apt 
to call up of an unperceived foundation, concealed under- 
neath those immediate objects of our consciousness of 
which we arc actually aware, was not easily harmonized 
with a philosophy which found in awareness or conscious- 
ness itself what is surest and deepest and most abiding. 
No wonder, then, that the notion of Personality was pro- 
foundly affected by this new set of the currents of thought, 
and that self-consciousness, that is consciousness of self, 
came to be considered the essence of Personality. 

The expression ‘ self-consciousness ’ probably originated 
in England, where we find it used by Locke 3® and other 
writers of his time and playing a considerable part in the 
Trinitarian controversy which agitated the learned of 

JO Essay ii. 27 § 16 (cp. ibid. §§ 23, 26) ; Sherlock, Vindication, p. 49 ; 
South, Animadversions upon Dr Sherlock, London, 1693, pp. 70 
foil. 
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that country at the end of the seventeenth and tlie begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. But it aftcr\vards seems 
almost to have disappeared from the English language. 
As a philosophical term it was brought back into it in the 
nineteenth century by British thinkers who wrote under 
the influence of German idealism, as a translation of the 
German Selbst-bewusstsein, which itself may not im- 
probably have been at first a rendering of the old English 
term. 

Although Self-consciousness had no doubt been always 
implied in the definitions which spoke of a " naturae 
rationabilis individua substantia ” or of a “ suppositum 
intellectuale" yet the changed attitude towards the old 
problems led to emphasis on what in those definitions was 
adjectival, almost or quite to the exclusion of what in 
them was substantive. When Christian Wolff, the 
Schoolman of the Enlightenment, defines Person as 
Ein Ding das Sick bewusst isi,i^ a thing that is conscious of 
itself, the words might stand as a translation of Ockham’s 
suppositum intellectuale ; yet the balance of the phrases 
is characteristically different. In Wolff’s definition as 
compared with Ockham’s the substantive is the vaguest, 
most colourless word which could be found, instead of 
one implying a whole metaphysical theory ; while tlie 
adjectival clause describes in terms which at any rate 
seem unambiguous the activity which in the older formula 
is merely designated by a conventional epithet that might 
well be thought to stand itself in need of explanation. 

Since the philosophical revolution which v?e associate 
with the name of Descartes, one other remains to be 

3' Verniinftige Gedancken von Gott, dcr WcU. und der Seek (HaJIc, 
175*) § 924. P- 570. God (ibid. § 979, ji. 003) sich seiner bexvnsst ist ; 
but the word Person is not applied to him. 
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mentioned as having affected in an important degree 
our way of regarding Personality. The name which we 
connect with this revolution is that of Kant. Although 
Descartes had broken away from the tradition of ancient 
and mediaeval thought in treating our own mental activity 
as the one unquestionable fact of experience, he had 
remained faithful to what had been the main (though 
not the sole) tradition of the earlier schools in recognizing 
the primacy of cognition among the forms of that activity. 
It was Kant 3* whose proclamation of the primacy of the 
practical over the theoretical reasr)n gave the chief impulse 
to the tendency, apparent in much recent speculation, 
to find in will rather than in cognition the most funda- 
mental characteristic of the experienced mental activity, 
wherein rather than in anything underlying experience, 
called ‘ substantial soul ’ or the like, the modern world 
had come to seek the essence of Personality. It will not, 
however, escape the notice of the practised student of the 
history of thought that an emphasis on will rather than 
on cognition may easily lead to the search for the true 
sources of mental activity below (to use a now familiar 
metaphor) ‘ the threshold of consciousness,’ and thereby 
to a reinstatement of something strangely like the 
mysterious underlying substance or suppositum of the 
older Schools, which the philosophy of experience believed 
itself to have exorcised. 

I have in the last few paragraphs of this Lecture very 
briefly and summarily indicated movements of thought 

3* But Leibnitz already defines persona thus : " Persona est cuius 
aliqua voluntas est, seu cuius datur cogitatio, allectus, voluptas, 
dolor.” This definition (which I have not been able to find) is 
quoted by Wallace, Essays on Morat Ptiihsopliy NT {Lectures and 
Essays, p. 273), without a rctcrcncc to the work from which it is 
taken. 
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the accurate description of which would require a much 
more extended treatment. But perhaps what I have 
said will be sufficient to form a background to our later 
investigations. And for the present I pass from the 
general history of the notion of Personality to the his- 
tory of its application to God. This history will form 
the topic of my third Lecture. 



LECTURE III 

HISTORY OF THE NOTION OF PERSONALITY 
AS APPLIED TO GOD 

As in the last Lecture, so in this, it is a historical investi- 
gation which will engage our attention. Having out- 
lined the history of persona as a philosophical term, a 
history in tracing which we have often had to advert 
to its use in the formulation of theological dogma, I have 
now to invite you to a more particular consideration of 
its use and that of its recognized equivalents as applied 
to God. 

It is so often taken for granted nowaday’s that the 
Personality of God is a principal tenet of Christianity 
that it is not without surprise that we find this expression 
not only entirely absent from the historical creeds and 
confessions of the Christian Church, but even, until quite 
modem times, in the estimation of all but the minority 
of Christians who reject the doctrine of the Trinity, re- 
garded as unorthodox. Nevertheless it is beyond question 
that historically it was in connexion with the doctrine 
of the Trinity that the words ' person ' and ‘ personality ' 
came to be used of the Divine Being ; ^d that God was 
first I described as ' a person ' by certain theologians of 

< But see p. 68 n. below for an anticipation of this language by 
Paul of Samosata in the third century. 

SI 
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the sixteenth century not so much by way of positively 
asserting an important truth of theology as by way of 
denying that he was rightly said to be three persons. The 
most influential of the anti-Trinitarian divines of the 
Reformation period, Faustus Sodnus, was followed by the 
compilers of the Racovian Catechism (the official standard 
of the first organized Church since the Reformation to 
profess Unitarianism) in expressly stating that, though 
God may rightly be said to be one Person, since in the 
case of an intellectual being numerical (as opposed to 
merely specific) unity is not to be distinguished from per- 
sonality, yet belief in the unity of his Person is not neces- 
sary to salvation ; for those who hold that he exists 
in three Persons, however absurd their view, may obey 
his will as revealed by Christ, and so may be saved.* 

It would be interesting to ascertain the first occurrence 
of the expression ‘ Personality of God ’ as we are accus- 
tomed ta find it used now, apart from any reference to 
the Christian doctrine of a Trinity of persons in one Divine 
Nature. There can in any case, I think, be little doubt 
that it should be sought among the writers of the eighteenth 
century, and in the period which historians of philosophy 
sometimes describe as that of the enlightenment. 3 1 

* See Socinus, ChrisHanee Religionis Institutio ( 0 pp. ; p. 652) : 
Catech. Racov', de Cognitione Dei c. i (ed. Lat. 1609, p. 29). Serve- 
tus, on the other hand, called Christ, who in his view existed from 
the beginning of the world as the archetype of humanity, the 
‘ person of God.’ Nec est alia Dei persona nisi Christus, non est alia, 
Dei hypostasis [de Trin. erronibus ed. 1531, p. 112). His disciple, 
Valentinus Gentilis expressly denied the propriety of applying the 
term persona to God the Father (Brevis Explicatio, 1567, p. 3). 

s On Wolfi see above, Lectme II, p. 58. Kant, who defines 
Person [Rechtslehre : Werhe, ed. Hart. vii. p. 20) as a being dessen 
Handhtng einer Zurechnung Jahig stnd, could not have held the term 
applicable to one who was sovereign and not subject in the ‘ king- 
dom of ends.’ I do not actually know of any instance of the use 
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may be allowed to indicate certain characteristics of the 
thought of this period, which would have assisted an 
expression with Unitarian associations, though not, so 
far as I know, employed by Unitarian writers (Priestley, 
for example, appears to avoid it) to escape, even in quarters 
where the Trinitarian theology was not abandoned, the 
suspicion which would have attached to it on that account 
in the preceding age. On the one hand several of the 
influences then most potent in the world of thought 
tended to draw away attention from Trinitarian specu- 
lations and to fasten it upon the unity of the Divine Nature. 
Such was the great progress made by mathematical and 
mechanical science in the period illustrated by the names 
of Galileo and Newton, revealing as it did with ever 
increasing clearness the unity of the material system, and 
thereby impressing with ever increasing force up>on the 
mind the unity of its Cause, but at the same time en- 
couraging an abstract and unhistorical mode of thinking, 
to which a doctrine like that of the Trinity, which seeks 
to construe the Highest in terms of a life of love, could 
make but little appeal. Such, again, was the movement 
in philosophy inaugurated by Descartes with its pref- 
erence for ' clear and distinct ideas * such as are especially 
afforded by the sciences to which I have just referred. 
To those in whom this preference was strong the mysterious 
and enigmatic character of the doctrine of the Trinity 
rendered it naturally uncongenial ; while there are per- 
haps at any time, but few who, following the celebrated 

of * the Personality of God ’ in our sense before Schleiermacher's 
Reden uber die Religion II (Gbevdas Wesender Religion), but bespeaks 
as though the expression were already known and by some insisted 
upon. Its currency in England is, however, most probably to be 
attributed to its appearance in Paley’s Natural Theology, the 
23id chapter of which is devoted to * The Personality of the Deity.' 
This work appeared in 1802. 
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counsel given to Priestley « by Bishop Horsley, to read 
the Parmenides, have learned from Plato that the con- 
ception of unity is also not without grave difficulties of 
its own. 

Such, once more, was the philosophy of Locke, with 
its cautious resolve to plant its feet upon the firm 
ground of experience and to abjure excursions into 
regions with the knowledge of which our happiness 
or misery has nothing to do ; and to the temperament 
characteristic of that age the regions of speculative 
theology which had exercised the subtle wits of 
Platonists and Schoolmen in earlier times were apt 
to appear regions deserving so to be described. 

On the other hand, the view of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(which is now authoritative in the Roman Catholic Church) 
that, while Reason could demonstrate the unity of God, 
Revelation alone could make known to us the trinity of 
persons therein, had come to prevail among the adherents 
of tradition ; a view which relieves a theology claiming 
to be Natural or Rational from any obligation to trouble 
itself with a doctrine which is declared by its defenders 
to be of necessity altogether beyond its sphere. 

When we consider the direction taken by these various 
currents of thought, we shall not be surprised to note 
in the philosophical theology of the eighteenth century, 
even among those who had no intention of abandoning 
the traditional doctrines, a marked tendency towards 
the Unitarian conception of deity, nor to find coming into 
use among theologians of all schools a phrase like ‘ the 
Personality of God,’ which, in days when sensitiveness 
Vo 'iTOutamiv conUovetsy was geealet, 

4 In his fifteenth letter to Priestley. See Horsley's Trsefs in 
Controversy with Dr. Priestley (Dundee, 1812), p. 287. 
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would have committed him who used it to a downright 
denial of the dogma of the Catholic Church. Accordingly 
we find Schleiermacher in the last year of the eighteenth 
century referring to it as an expression familiar to his 
hearers and Paley in the third year of the nineteenth 
devoting a chapter of his Natural Theology to the ‘ Per- 
sonality of the Deity.’ But even after this, it is sur- 
prising to find how little in use the phrase seems to 
have been at any rate among English divines until the 
nineteenth century had run more than half its 
course. 

We have, then, as historians, to note this fact ; that, 
while the affirmation of Personality in God has been 
a characteristic of Christian theological terminology 
since the third century of our era, the great majority of 
Christian theologians down to quite modem times have 
not affirmed in so many words the Personality of God. 
I am not, of course, asserting that the majority of Christian 
theologians, and indeed of Jewish and Mohammedan 
theologians as well, to mention no others, have not 
ascribed to God attributes which it may plausibly be 
argued can belong only to persons. At present I am 
concerned only with the actual ascription of Personality 
itself to God. 

We have seen that the word persona was first used in 
theology to describe the respective bearers of the three 
names. Father, Son, and Spirit, the use of which, not 
alternatively but in combination, the Christian Church 
had early come to regard as necessary to express the 
fullness of the Godhead as apprehended in her worship ; 
and that only long aiterwards did It begin to be employed 
of the Godhead as a whole. We have seen also that 
the application of the word to the members of the 

5 
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Christian Trinity owed its currency to, if it was not 
originated by, TertuUian, the first of the great Christian 
theologians to write in the Latin tongue. Professor 
Hamack, to whose labours all students of the history of 
Christian dogma owe so great a debt, now admits that in 
his earlier discussion of the circumstances which may have 
recommended this word to TertuUian for use in this 
connexion, he laid an exaggerated stress upon its 
legal associations.s These must certainly not be left 
out of accoimt ; but I think we should be nearer the truth 
in seeking our principal clue to the theological meaning 
of the term in the sense which it had come to bear and 
stiU bears in grammar, when we speak of the first, second, 
and third persons in the conjugation of a verb. A study 
of Tertullian's language wiU, I think, tend to show that 
what he had most often in his mind was the fact that the 
Scriptures contained passages of coUoquy wherein both 
addressing and addressed, and sometimes also the subject 
of their discourse, were alike treated as divine.* 

Now no doubt this uncritical use of Scripture texts 
as authoritative and unquestionable sources of informa- 
tion with respect to the Divine Nature, though not so many 
years since it seemed to most of our own forefathers 
quite fit and reasonable and is by no means even now 
extinct among our countrymen, may perhaps appear 
nowadays to a cultivated and academic audience to take 
away from the speculation which finds its starting-point 
therein any but a purely archaeological interest. But to 
neglect that speculation altogether on this account would 
be unwise. For the thoughts of sincere and active minds 
are never fairly to be judged by a mere inspection of the 

l See Dogmei^eschicHte. 4th ed., j. p. 576*1. 

* See TertuUian adv. Praxean, c.c. 11, la. 
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form in which their reasonings are expressed. This form 
may often betray the presence of prejudice, illusion, or 
error, and we do well to be on the watch to detect any 
infection thereby of the substance of the conclusion ; 
and yet that substance may itself prove to be in part, 
even in great part, sound and unaffected by the false 
opinions of the thinker. 

And so in the present instance, when, in respect of 
Tertullian’s reliance on his proof-texts from the Bible, 
one has made all allowances for his ignorance of Hebrew 
and of the history of the old Testament, for his bondage 
to the letter of the old Latin translation, and for his readi- 
ness to treat, in Matthew Arnold's famous phrase, * litera- 
ture ’ as ‘ dogma,’ there still remains in the discusaons 
to which I am referring a solid foundation with which 
we have to reckon. This solid foundation is the pro- 
found impression made by the attitude towards God 
attributed in the Gospels to the Founder of the Christian 
religion and the inference to which it had led that the 
personal relation — I use the term advisedly — of loving 
sonship in which Jesus Christ was there represented as 
standing towards his Father in heaven was the revelation 
of a permanent and essential feature of the divine life, 
further testimony to which it was then only natural that 
Christians should seek, and not surprising, considering 
their intellectual environment, that they should have 
been over-easily satisfied to find, in writings which they 
had always been taught to regard as verbally inspired. 

It was only to express that which distinguished one 
from another of the members of the Trinity acknow- 
ledged by the Christian Church to exist within the unity 
of the Godhead that the word ' Person ’ was regularly 
employed in theology down to the period of the Reforma- 
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tion.7 During that period, even when the doctrine of 
the Trinity was disputed, the use of this word ‘ Person ' 
as applied to God was so closely associated with that 
doctrine that those who altogether rejected the doctrine, 
or at least desired to let it fall into the background, either 
avoided the word altogether or employed it merely in 
defining their attitude towards the traditional system. 
But in the course of the last two centuries, under the 
influences which I have indicated, the expression ‘ Per- 
sonality of God,' apart from reference to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, has come into general use, and in what remains 
of the present Lecture I will endeavour to ascertain what 
is really intended by those who attach importance to 
maintaining the truth of that which they describe by this 
phrase. 

This can perhaps most conveniently be done by con- 
sidering certain representative accounts of the Divine 
Nature and making up our minds how far God as described 
therein can be considered as a ‘ personal God.’ 

It would be readily admitted, I suppose, on all hands 
that the God of Spinoza is not a ‘ personal ' God. But 
it will be worth while to spend a few minutes in asking 
ourselves what it is in the Spinozistic theology that 

7 Where the unipersonality of God is suggested at all, it is merely 
as a negative to the doctrine of his tripersonality. Thus, to take 
examples from two authors belonging to two very different epochs, 
we find the heresiarch Paul of Samosata in the third century quoted 
as saying that God is one Person and his Logos, rpoourov iv rity 
di6v &fta ry \ 6 yf uf aydpwroy tva icat rov adroO \dyoy (Frag. x. 1 . 
See Journal of Theologtcal Studies, Oct. 1917, pp. 37 ff). And in 
the fourteenth century Durandus a Sancto Porciano, who opposed 
the view common in his day, and which of course had etymology 
upon its side, that persona must always imply a relation, observes 
that ii, sietd Gentiles imaginontur, there be not a Trinity in the 
Godhead, then God would be a person, illi natwa vere competeret 
ratio persona {in Sent, i. dist. 23, qu. i, § 15). 
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satisfies us of this. For the doctrine of the great Jewish 
thinker may stand as the most highly developed and 
therefore most adequately representative form assumed 
by one widely diffused type of thought concerning the 
nature of the Ultimate Reality — that type of thought 
which may be conveniently designated by the popular 
if ambiguous name of Pantheism. 

No doubt, if by a Divine Person one were compelled 
to mean, in accordance with strict historical propriety, 
one of a plurality of beings within the Divine Nature, 
the God of Spinoza could not be called ‘ a Person,’ for 
by God Spinoza undoubtedly means the absolute and all- 
inclusive Reality. This, however, is not by itself enough 
to show that Spinoza’s God ought not to be called personal. 
For the God of Catholic Christianity is also, as we have 
seen, not ‘ a Divine Person ’ and it would seem strange 
to deny that the God of Catholic Christianity is personal, 
although he is not thought of as one Person but as three. 
It is easy, however, to discriminate the Spinozistic con- 
ception of God in this respect from that of Catholic 
Christianity. Spinoza cannot, indeed, be said to admit 
no distinctions in God. On the contrary he admits, as 
is well known, what he calls ‘ Attributes ’ of God, in each 
of which, just as, according to Catholic Christianity, in 
each Person of the Trinity, the whole Divine Nature is 
expressed.* Of these only two. Thought and Extension, 
are within the sphere of our knowledge ; but we have 
DO reason to suppose but that there is an infinite number 
of others besides. 9 But the relations of these Attributes 
to one another are in no sense personal relations. 

* Sec esp. the decrees ot the Fourth Latcran Council, c. 2 (Mansi 
xxii. 983). Cp. Turretinus Inst. Tkeol. III. 27 § i. Unaqsueque 
persona habet totam diuinitatem ; John of Damascus, de Fide, iii. 6. 

9 Etk. i. def. 6, prop 10 ; cp. Ep. 66 and see Joachim, Study of the 
Ethics of SpitwM, pp. 39 ft. 
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However, as we have seen, the expression ‘ a personal 
God ’ is now often used without any thought of admitting 
a plurality of beings within the Divine Nature standing 
to one another in personal relations, whether after the 
manner of polytheism, wherein they are thought of merely 
as sharing in the Divine Nature just as all of us here share 
in the human, or after the manner of Catholic Christianity, 
in which the mutual unity of the three Divine Persons 
is of course regarded as of an infinitely closer and more 
intimate kind. When, however, the expression a ‘ personal 
God ’ is thus used, without reference to any plurality 
within the unity of the Divine Nature, what is really in 
the minds of those who so use it is, I think, always the 
possibility of personal relations — of worship, trust, love 
— ^between onesdf and God. Now here again, so far 
from Spinoza denying the possibility of anything of 
this kind, it is well known that for him the supreme happi- 
ness of man is amor intellectualis the love of God 

which comes of knowledge. But — and here is the crucial 
point at which any theology which is concerned to ascribe 
personality to God must take leave of Spinoza — it is abun- 
dantly clear that there is in this amor intcllectualis Dei 
no question of reciprocation. According to Spinoza God 
neither " first loves us " nor does he return our love.” 
And it is just this impossibility of a reciprocation of love 
which makes it — despite the religious joy and peace 
which we cannot for an instant doubt that Spinoza experi- 
enced in his contemplation of the eternal and unchangeable 
nature of the Universe — ^impossible to speak of him as 
teaching the personality of God.*> 

« Efh. V. prop. 33. «« Eth. v. prop. 19. 

** There is an ircmical reference to the theological use of the word 
in CogUata Metaphysica, ii. 8 § i. 
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In modern times it has become usual to contrast divine 
immanence with divine transcendence. We shall have 
occasion at a later stage to examine this antithesis more 
closely ; but at present I am content to refer to it as one 
familiar to all who are acquainted with contemporary 
theological literature. 

Now it might seem, fiom what has just been said, that 
it is because Spinoza regards God as immanent or rather 
as immanent only, that he cannot allow him to be personal. 
As to this suggestion, since we are still in this Lecture 
dealing with the history rather than with the validity 
of the conceptions under discussion, 1 will at this point 
only make the following observation. There are views 
of God as immanent and as immanent only, for which, 
although they would probably not in popular discussion 
be treated as affirmations of a personal God, it might be 
easier to make out a case that they are reaUy such. I am 
thinking of such a view as finds expression in a striking 
sentence of the elder Pliny, Deus est mortali adjuvare 
mortalem >3 ; * This is God when one mortal helps another ’ ; 
or again such as is offered to us by the Religion of Humanity 
inaugurated by Auguste Comte. Here it is in personal 
relations — relations of persons to persons — and in such 
relations only, that the Divine Nature is regarded as con- 
sisting. A God of this kind it is hard to say is not personal. 
Yet most people would be inclined to hesitate. Pliny 
indeed, as the context of the words I have quoted shows, 
meant little more than that, since there was nothing more 
divine than a man who helps his fellows, a ' saviour of 
society ’ might be properly regarded as a God. And sudr 
a deified man might seem to be beyond question a personal 

*3 Hist. Nat. ii. § i8. See Prof. Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of 
Greek Religion, p. 139. 
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God. But the phrase used taken by itself may suggest 
a thought for which one might find a still better expression 
in more familiar words : " God is love, and he that abideth 
in love abideth in God and God in him." So we read 
in the New Testament. Here it is plain from what goes 
before that the writer is thinking of the mutual love which 
should exist between the members of the Christian 
brotherhood, and which he does not hesitate to identify 
with the Divine Nature. Did we possess this passage as 
a fragment only, and were ignorant of other aspects of 
the author’s religion, we might suppose that we had to 
do with a theology for which God was merely immanent. 
But should we not in that case hesitate to describe such 
a theology as the doctrine of a ' personal God * ? And, 
when we turn to the Great Being of the Comtist faith, we 
should certainly be disposed to say that Humanity, 
though consisting wholly of persons standing to one 
another in personal relations, is not itself a Person with 
whom oneself or any other human being can be in personal 
relations. One is only in personal relations with some 
other human being whom, in relation to oneself, one 
would not call God. According to the language of 
Catholic Christianity on the other hand, every Person 
in God is himself God ; and we finite persons, who are not 
ourselves God, may stand in personal relations with these 
Divine Persons. Our later discussions may perhaps lead 
us to doubt whether full justice has been done to the 
views to which 1 have \ust been referring in the account 
here given of them. But 1 have been intentionally 
describing them according to their most obvious purport, 
in order to show that, while of some doctrines which 
make God immanent only one would hesitate — as one 
H X John iv. i6. 
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would not in the case of Spinozism — to say that they 
did not make God personal, yet, on the whole, a God 
consisting of persons, each of whom is not entitled to be 
called God, and with whom as a whole we finite persons 
cannot stand in personal relations, is not what is generally 
called a personal God. 

Thus, on the whole, we should not speak of a personal 
God, unless we supposed that we could stand in personal 
relations with him. And for those who conceive God as 
merely immanent, this would be impossible. But so it 
would be also for some who do not conceive God as 
immanent at all. This we may illustrate from the theology 
of Aristotle. If one meant by calling God personal no 
more than to ascrit e to God a self-conscious individuality, 
we should certainly have to call the God of Aristotle a 
personal God. And yet I think that no one who is familiar 
with Aristotle’s theology will deny that to do so w'ould 
be to give a very misleading description of his teaching. 
Between the religion of Aristotle and that of Spinoza 
there is a close kinship. In both it is the splendid flower 
of a pure passion for knowledge, and in both it has nothing 
to do with relations between persons, such as the mutual 
love in which the New Testament writer whom I lately 
quoted finds the very essence of God. And so, though 
in a certain sense their theologies are diametrically opposed, 
that of the ancient thinker being an extreme doctrine of 
transcendenu, and that of the modem an extreme doctrine 
of immanence, they are alike in this, that both may be 
said utterly to exclude such a possibility of personal 
communion between God and his worshippers as the 
expression ‘ a personal God ' at once suggests. Both 
philosophers, indeed, speak of a * love of God.’ By this 
expression Aristotle means not so much a conscious emo- 
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tion (though man may doubtless be conscious of it in him- 
self) as an instinctive movement by which everything in the 
universe which is not the supreme good is drawn towards 
it, as a lover towards his beloved ; for Spinoza it is indeed 
a personal activity of thought, amor intellectualis Dei ; but 
by both philosophers alike the possibility of reciprocation 
on the part of God is entirely excluded. That this is 
expressly explained by Spinoza I have already observed ; 
and, so far as regards Aristotle, the only activity which 
he held to be attributable to a being perfect and in need 
of nothing beyond himself, such as he conceived God 
to be, was the activity of knowledge ; and the only object 
which, according to him, was not unworthy of God’s know- 
ledge was his own eternally perfect nature. The God 
of Aristotle is not, indeed, like Spinoza’s, an immanent 
God. For Spinoza our understanding or knowledge of 
God is a part of God’s infinite understanding or knowledge 
of himself, and our intellectual love of him a part of the 
infinite love wherewith God loves himself.*5 Thus he 
can even sp>cak of a love of God for us, although this does 
not mean something other than our love for God. It 
is a part of God’s love for himself, lliis includes what 
can be called in a sense a love for us, since our minds and 
the thoughts which constitute them, so far as we think 
clearly and thoroughly, are parts of that one eternal 
system of thought which is, in Spinoza’s language, God 
viewed under the attribute of Thought ; just as our 
bodies are parts of that eternal system of matter in motion 
which is God viewed under the attribute of Extension. 
The love of God for us, thus understood, is no reciproca- 
tion of our love for him, and so does not warrant us in 
describing the relation between us and God as a personal 
rdation. 


*5 Eth. ii. prop. 11, V. prop. 36. 
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But Aristotle does not and could not speak of a love 
of God for us in any sense. God, according to the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle’s theology, can know and love nothing 
less than himself, and his being does not, like that of 
Spinoza’s God, include our being within itself. He is 
utterly transcendent, and beyond the reach of personal 
communion. It is very instructive to study the modi- 
fications which Aristotle’s faithful follower, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, has to introduce into his master’s notion of God, 
in order to make room for the providence of God for man 
and the communion of man with God which his religious 
faith and religious experience demanded.’^ 

Thus, though Aristotle's theology is an extreme doctrine 
of transcendence, while Spinoza’s is an extreme doctrine 
of immanence, neither is a doctrine of a personal God ; 
and this agreement between them is closely connected 
with that likeness between the religious temperaments, 
if 1 may so speak, of the two philosophers which strikes 
at once those who are acqxiainted with the writings of 
both. 

No doubt it would be possible to stand in genuine 
personal relations with such a ‘ saviour of society ’ as those 
whom Pliny, in the passage to which I referred earlier 
in this Lecture, and other Romans of his age were ready 
to salute with the title of God, as one reserved for them 
after they were dead, and sometimes even as earned 
already in their lifetime. >7 But plainly it vrould be out 
of the question for these personal relations to be at all 
intimate except for a very few, and even for them they 
would only exist during the term of the natural life of 

See Summa e. Gentiles, i. 44 seqq. ; Summa Theol. p. I. qu. 14 
cp. Studies in the History of Natural Theology, p. 246. 

•7 Cp. W. Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity, c. 5. 
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their object. Nor probably was it iu the design of those 
who at various times have inaugurated or promoted the 
deification and worship of men who " exercise authority 
and are called benefactors ” ** that the devotion which 
was to find expression in it should have much or anything 
to do with the deeper emotions of the worshipper’s personal 
life. A ‘ god ’ of this kind, although certainly a person, 
is not the kind of God to satisfy those among ourselves 
who would most earnestly proclaim their need of a ‘ per- 
sonal God.' For not only would he probably seem to them 
unworthy to be called God at all, but he would have too 
slight and external a connexion with the personal life 
of his w'orshippers to meet the demand which a ‘ personal 
God ' is supposed alone capable of supplying. 

We turn to the claim to be considered as a personal 
God of such a deified hero, when conceived as after his 
death raised above the vicissitudes of mortal life, hence- 
forth to be related to his fellowmen no otherwise than as 
the recipient of theii worship. It must be borne in mind 
that I am not now speaking of a sage or prophet or founder 
of a religious community, whom his followers honour as 
a God, but only of the ruler, the conqueror, or the pioneer 
of civilization, who is reverenced in gratitude for external 
benefits which he is understood to have conferred upon 
posterity. If the departed giver of these good gifts is 
realized in any fullness by the imagination, he will enter 
the company to which the gods of the various pagan 
m5rthologies belong ; although we may not share the belief 
of Euhemerus that these were all originally real men who 
had been deified after their death. 

No other nation known to us has placed at the service 
of religion for the construction of such a mythology so 

Luke xxii. 25. 
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powerful a creative imagination linked with so sound an 
luderstanding and so fine a sense of form and beauty 
as have found expression in the poetry and sculpture of 
the ancient Greeks. Thus it is from a consideration 
of the Gods of Greece that we shall best learn whatever 
a mythology may have to teach us respecting the meaning 
of Personality as applied to an object of worship. 

Now the contrast between two types of God acknow- 
ledged by the Greeks, that of the ‘ mystery God ’ repre- 
sented by Dionysus and that of the Olympian represented 
by Apollo, is familiar to modem students of classical 
antiquity. Already recognized by Hegel, >9 it has more 
recently been made by Nietzsche, in his essay on The 
Birth of Tragedy, the basis of a whole philosophy of art. 
A very few words will serve to explain the nature of 
this contrast sufficiently for our present purpose. The 
‘ Olympian Gods ’ are described in the well-known words 
of Coleridge as “ the intelligible forms of ancient p)oets, 
the fair humanities of old religion.” They are human 
forms of superhuman beauty and majesty, revealed 
through the sculptor’s or the poet’s art to the admiring 
contemplation of their worshippers but abiding them- 
selves in their glorified existence above the “ smoke and 
stir ” ** of mortal life. On the other hand, the ‘ mystery 
God ’ is human rather as an influence intimately felt in 
the emotional fellowship of an initiated company, who 
are swayed and rapt out of their separate everyday selves 
by a common enthusiasm, in which they put on the attri- 
butes of the divinity who inspires them and perform in 
their own persons superhuman acts — as when the Bacchae 
of Euripides rend asunder the cattle upon the hills in 

»9 Phdnomenologie d. CeUUs E b {Werke, ii. pp. 522 ff). 

« Piccolomini, ii. 4. »■ Milton. Comus 5. 
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their frenzy.** The * mystery God,* though not incapable 
of apparition as a glorified man or of representation by 
an image in human shape, yet makes his presence more 
characteristically known in the sacramental food or drink — 
Dionysus, for instance, in the fruit of the "grief-assuaging 
vine” *3 by participation in which his woi-shippers are made 
one with him — in the sacred plant or animal, or again 
in the celebrants of his mysteries, who, as they accom- 
plish his rites, are changed from their own likeness into his. 

I am not here concerned to examine tliis contrast of 
the Olympian and the mystery God, or to inquire how far 
it is actually illustrated by the history of Greek religion. 
It is enough to say that we certainly fmd in Greece and 
elsewhere the two distinct attitudes towards the object 
of religious worship to which we have just called attention, 
and to point out that the consideration of the difference 
between them is instructive in regard to the meaning of 
the demand often made in the interest of Religion that it 
should be directed towards a ' personal God.* 

For we can scarcely fail to observe that, while the 
Oljunpian God seems to be regarded as possessing ' per- 
sonality ' in himself more properly than the ‘ mystery 
God,’ just because of his remoteness and distinctness from 
his worshippers, it is rather the ‘ mystery God ’ the re- 
lations of the worshippers to whom possess that intensity 
of warmth which makes us ready to describe their religion 
as ' personal religion.’ His personal relation to them 
is all the closer in that he is not, like the * Olympian,’ 
distinct from them ; because in the communion of his 
holy things they become one with him and he with them. 

** Ennpides, Baccka, 735 seqq. 

*3 Ti|v *iraiiartV.«iroy &}iirc^v, Eui. Bacch. 772. ’The English epithet 
is that in Professor Murray’s translation. 
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Now whatever the origin of an Olympian God may 
have been, he has already, as Olympian, ceased to be a 
purely tribal deity. Whatever the special claim which 
a particular city or family may have upon him, he is 
thought of as a power belonging to all mankind, so that 
it is natural to identify with him any God, even though 
he be the God of a quite alien people, to whom like functions 
are attributed. The very fullness writh which the per- 
sonality of the Olympian God is imagined tends to make 
personal sympathy and, still more, personal intimacy 
out of the question between the worshipper and such a 
different kind of person from himself as the God he 
worships. The revolt of Euripides against the inhumanity 
of these Gods of his people was the direct consequence 
of the full humanity writh which the poetical imagination 
of that people had invested them ; for it was this that 
made it possible to judge of the deeds related of them in 
legends handed down from ancient and barbarous times, 
as though they were the actions of real men, to which 
the standards of a more civilized age could be plausibly 
applied. The like treatment could not have been meted 
out, for instance, to beings without a definite human 
personality, such as were the divinities of the Roman 
State before the Latin poets had identified them with the 
Gods of Greece and told of them the stories previously 
attached to the names of the personages of Hellenic 
mythology. 

Thus we see that faith in a ' personal ’ God is not (as 
is sometimes hinted) merely another name for anthropo- 
morphism in theology; for a thorough-going anthropo- 
morphism may have the effect of removing the God thus 
conceived far from the posubility of exhibiting the personal 
sympathy and attracting the personal devotion the need 
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of which makes men demand a ' personal God ’ to worship. 
The Epicurean Gods, splendid beings dwelling in the 
intermundane spaces, the eiBuxes from whose majestic 
forms strike upon our senses in sleep, who care nothing 
for us, know nothing of us — these Gods are the direct 
descendants of the Olympians. The only worship which 
could be directed to them was not prayer, for in no sense 
do they control our destinies, but the willing tribute of 
admiration paid to beings so greatly superior to ourselves. 
And, however far we may rightly rank the Aristotelian 
conception of Godhead as Perfect Intelligence above 
the Epicurean notion of it as a peculiarly fortunate and 
enduring combination of atoms, yet the only reason for 
worshipping Aristotle’s God would be of the same kind 
as might be alleged for worshipping those of Epicurus 
— the disinterested admiration of what is .supremely 
beautiful and excellent. 

We may apply to worship paid for such a reason those 
words of the poet ; — 

The worship the heart lifts above 
And the heavens reject not ; 

The desire of the moth for the star. 

Of the night for the morrow. 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 

But we must remember that, if the heavens reject it 
not, it is because they know nothing of it ; though certainly 
a disinterested worship of this sort proves the worshipper 
to be of no ignoble spirit, yet it is not what those have 
in tnind yrho insist that religion at its best demands a 
‘ personal God.’ 

If we turn from the ‘Olympians’ to the ‘mystery 

H • To .* K' '"otd is too often profaned.’’) 
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Gods ' we find indeed that, as we have seen, they ofier 
greater opportunities of personal religion, just because 
the God does not remain so remote from his worshipper, 
but also that there is present in this kind of religion an 
opposite tendency, which may be said to be present also 
in every kind of mysticism, a tendency to lose the per- 
sonality of the God in that of his wor^pper. In the 
language of the popular theological antithesis of trans- 
cendence and immanence to which I referred above, the 
Olympian God is too transcendent, the ‘ m 5 rstery God ' too 
immanent, to be precisely what is meant by a ‘ personal 
God.’ 

Where, then, shall we look for an example of what is 
really meant by a ‘ personal God ' ? We shall plainly 
be most likely to do so with good hope cf success in the 
one historical religion of which, as we have seen. Personality 
in God (though not, until quite modem times, ‘ the 
Personality of God ’) has been a recognized tenet — that 
is to say, in Christianity. I think it must be admitted 
that here it has been found easier than elsewhere to seeme 
what may be called a * personal religion ' without a 
mystical dissipation of the personality of its Object 
and to attribute personality to that Object wdthout 
removing it to a distance from the worshipper too great 
to admit of genuine sympathy and devotion. 

I can only indicate here very briefly how in my judg- 
ment this result has been obtained. It is due, as 1 take 
it, in the first place to the fact (for a fact I do not doubt 
it to be) that the ChrLstiau Church has worshipped as 
God a real historical person, of whose life and character 
it has preserved a genuine record ; and that, as presented 
in this record, he is one -beyond question able to make 
upon men of various races and belonging to various types 

a 
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and tenets of civilization an impression of moral and 
spiritital supremacy so united with an extraordinary 
personal charm as to arouse in them a genuine sentiment 
of personal love and devotion. The control exercised by 
the record upon the imagination on the one hand has 
prevented particular groups or generations of Christ’s 
followers from so fashioning or refashioning his figure in 
their own likeness that it should be irretrievably lost to 
those of another habit or temper of soul ; and on the other 
hand the conviction of real objective individuality which 
it has imposed has hindered for the most part, even among 
the many mystical schools which have from time to time 
appeared in the Christian Church, the loss of all sense 
of his distinctness from and transcendence of the souls 
which he has notwithstanding been held and felt to 
indwell. 

To say what I have just said is to say that the succtss 
of Christianity in maintaining a doctrine of Divine Per- 
sonality is due to its peculiar doctrine of Divine Incarna- 
tion ; for, though there are many doctrines of Divine 
Incarnation beside the Christian, it will be found to be 
on the special features which distinguish the Christian 
doctrine from others that the characteristic Christian 
view of Personality in God depends ; and these features 
are recognizable in the everyday piety of Christians as 
well as in the theology of the Christian schools. In con- 
tradistinction from the doctrine of the Incarnation the 
doctrine of the Trinity has often, no doubt, been by 
unspeculative Christians rather reverenced as a sacred 
formula than felt to be part of their own faith as indi- 
viduals. Yet this doctrine has also been instrumental in 
assisting the sense of Divine Personality even in the 
leligjous life of ordinary Christians ; for it has enabled 
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the personal relation between Christ and the God whom 
he called bis Father, with which the Gospels have familiar- 
ized them, to be regarded as a relation within the life of 
God himself, yet without sanctioning at any rate the 
tendency observable in most doctrines of Divine Personality 
— for it cannot be denied that this tendency has at times 
made itself felt even in orthodox Christian Churches — 
to introduce into the Godhead a clash of moral attributes 
fatal to that whole-hearted devotion to a single ideal of 
life which monotheism is espedaUy concerned and qualified 
to promote. 

But although, as we should expect, it is from the one 
historic faith which has insisted on the importance of 
affirming the presence of Personality in God that we can 
best learn what is meant by a ' personal God,’ it is, of 
course, as we ha/e already indicated, not the only faith 
whose adherents would usually be considered, and would 
in some cases consider themselves to be, in the same sense 
as Christians, worshipping a ‘ personal God.’ I am now 
thinking only of faiths professed by civilized men to-day. 
Concerning the meaning of the expression as applied 
in these I will venture to add a few words, although I am 
profoundly sensible how difficult it is to feel at all sure 
that one has not missed the significance which religious 
and theological language may bear to those to whose 
traditions and fellowship one is oneself a stranger; a 
difficulty of which we are constantly reminded by the 
mistakes made by others in their discussion of beliefs 
and practices with which any of us chances to be ac- 
quainted from within. Even the most learned student 
of religions other than his own roust experience this 
difficulty ; and I, to whom Hebrew and Arabic, Sanskrit 
and Pali are unknown tongues, have no claim to bo called 
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a student of Judaism or Mohammedanism, Hinduism or 
Buddhism. I do not indeed suppose that it is necessary, 
in order to enter into the spirit of a religion, that one 
should be able to read its Scriptures and its doctors in 
their original languages. A man may be a very good 
Christian without Greek or Hebrew, and a very bad 
Christian with both. But for the merely external study 
of a religion it must be a serious disqualification to be 
constantly driven by ignorance of the idioms used by its 
chief interpreters to second-hand sources of information 
concerning it. 

The religion most closely akin to that Catholic Christi- 
anity to which my recent observations referred is, no doubt, 
Unitarian Christianity. Here the Personality of God 
(and not only Personality in God) is certainly held and 
insisted upon. God is worshipped as the Father revealed 
by Jesus, and the attitude of Jesus towards God is taken 
as the great example of true religion. God is thought 
of as a Being having the ethical character attributed 
to him by the tradition of Christendom, to a share in 
the inheritance of which Unitarian Christianity regards 
itself as posses^g a legitimate claim ; and if certain 
features of this character — that, for instance, of an extreme 
severity to sinners which does not shrink from their 
eternal punishment — are frankly discarded, it is held 
that the retention of these is inconsistent with the main 
trend of the teaching of Jesus and with the general im- 
pression made upon the reader of the Gospels by the record 
of Ms life, wMch is thought of as the grand illustration 
of the type of life acceptable to God. We are not, of course, 
here concerned with any differences between Catholic 
and Unitarian Christianity except such as relate to the 
doctrine of Divine Personality. In respect of this doctrine 
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we see that both conceive of God as a Being with whom 
personal relations are possible : but that for Unitarian 
Christianity such relations are not as for Catholic 
Christianity rooted in a like relation within the Godhead 
itself ; and the historical personality of Jesus not being 
itself an object of divine worship, the control which the 
record of that personality exercises in Catholic Christianity 
over the religious imagination is only exercised indirectly 
in so far as the thought of God actually present to the 
minds of Unitarian Christians is one inherited from pre- 
decessors who with less qualification or hesitation sought 
their clue to the divine character in that attributed in 
Scripture to the Founder of their religion. 

In the next place one naturally thinks of Judaism, 
which stands in the direct line of descent from the religion 
out of which Christianity sprang, and with which it 
preserves a more complete and obvious continuity than 
the sister creed. Though Jewish theology has never, I 
believe, made use in describing God of any word exactly 
corresponding to Personality, and has ever offered a 
resolute opposition to the Christian doctrine with which 
the term as employed in theologj' was at first associated, 
of a plurality of Persons in God, few would hesitate to 
describe Judaism as a rehgion with a personal God. 
Long before the rise of Christianity the prophets of Israel 
had succeeded in a task which the Greek philosophers 
had failed to accomplish, or indeed had scarcely attempted. 
They had maintained a close coimection between the 
universal and spiritual religion to which they had attained 
and the religious institutions of their nation. The per- 
sonal relation of the tribesman to his tribal God was 
preserved as the basis of piety towards the one God of all, 
who had chosen one family out of all the families of the 
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earth to be his prophet to the rest.»s This piety, in which 
the piety of Christianity is rooted, is the treasure of Judaism. 
The tendency which existed at one time among the Jews, 
a tendency of which Christian theology itself is to a great 
extent an outcome, towards a doctrine of a plurality of 
persons within the divine nature, met, after the develop- 
moit of Christianity had rendered it suspect, with re- 
pression, and ultimately with extinction.* ** ® The fear of 
‘ making God too much a man,’ *7 a fear stimulated by 
aversion to the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, 
combined with the influence of Aristotle on the thought 
of mediaeval Jewish thinkers, such as Maimonides, in 
emphasizing the distance between God and man, may 
have imposed a greater restraint upon developments 
of personal religion, which in Christianity were at once 
encouraged and directed by the ascription of Godhead 
to its historical Founder. But it would be absurd to 
deny that a religion has a personal God which has ever 
taken as its ideal the great Lawgiver to whom his God 
‘ spake face to face as a man speaketh unto his friend.’ *® 

Of Mohammedanism, the other great religion of the 
world belonging to the same historical group as Christi- 
anity and Judaism, I take it that one might more reasonably 
hesitate before answering the question whether it conceives 
God as personal or no. It is certainly true that anthropo- 
morphic language is used of the God of Islam and that 

*s Cp. Problems the Relations of Cod and Man, pp. 208 ioU. 

** See Jewish Encyclopadia, s.v. 'Elisha ben Abuyab'; Oesterley 
and Box, Religion and Worship in the Synagogue, c. ix. 

*7 M. Arnold, Stanzas in Memory of the Author of ‘ Obermann,’ 
Nov. 1849 ; of Goethe : ‘ For he pursued a lonely road, His eyes 
on 'Kature's plan, 'Neither made man too much a God, Nor God 
too much a man.’ 

** Exod. xxxiii. ii. 
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in the teaching of the Arabian prophet he is certainly 
not conceived pantheistically or as immanent in his 
worshippers. But it would seem that the tendency of 
that teaching is to reduce the personal relations which 
can exist between man and God to the lowest terms, to 
those, namely, which may exist between a slave and a 
master of absolutely unlimited power. Still this is a 
personal relation, and on the whole it would seem best 
to describe the God of Mohammedanism as a personal God, 
while remembering both that Personality is not expressly 
reckoned among his attributes and that, vrhen the Moslem 
aspires after a more intimate kind of piety than his 
canonical scriptures suggest, he seems to pass at once to 
a pantheistic mysticism wherein the personal distinction 
between the devotee and his God tends to disappear 
altogether. But in speaking at all of Islam, I occupy 
the room of the unlearned and speak subject to correction 
by those better informed. 

Concerning the great religious systems of the farther 
East I will only here make one or two remarks with 
an apology for their inevitable superficiality. It would 
seem, speaking generally, that while the European 
mind is apt to associate with the word ‘ person ’ 
and its derivatives the thought not only of distinct 
individuality but even of a mutual exclusiveness be- 
tween persons — a mutual exclusiveness, however, which 
as existing between God and his worshipper is in every 
profound religious experience found to have been done 
away — by Indian thought distinct individuality is com- 
paratively little emphasized. Hence to the European 
Indian conceptions of the Supreme Being seem to lack 
the definite personality which is suggested by the ordinary 
religious language of Christians, Jews, or Mohammedans 
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about God. On the other hand, religious emotion or medi- 
tation probably plays a far larger part in Indian life than 
in European ; and this is certaixdy personal religion. So 
that if we may say that the God of much Indian worship 
is not what we should usually call a ‘ personal God,' we 
must take care not to imply by this that the Indian’s 
religion is not his personal concern, for nothing could be 
less true. Moreover the important and widely prevalent 
t 3 rpe of Indian piety known as hhakti is admitted to be 
devotional faith in a personal God *9 : while Buddhism, 
which originally perhaps acknowledged neither God nor 
soul, has produced in the worship of Amitabha, the 
‘ Buddha of the Boundless Light,’ the ‘ Lord of the 
Western Paradise,’ a form of piety which has seemed 
to some scholars too similar to the Christian to have 
originated except under Christian influence. 

With these observations I bring the historical portion 
of my course to a close, hoping that it may have pre- 
pared us by a study of what has been actually meant by 
Personality when applied to God to inquire further into 
the reasons for so applying it, to discuss the difficulties 
which beset the application, and to form a judgment as 
to its validity. 

Before entering on this inquiry, however, it will be 
desirable to endeavour, by asking ourselves how we should 
distinguish Personality from certain related conceptions, 
to make as clear to ourselves as is possible what we have 
in mind when we employ the word. It is this problem 
which will occupy us in the next two Lectures. 

** See G. A. Grieison’s article on ' Bhakti-marga ' in Hastings’ 
Encydopadia of Religion and Ethics ; cp. J. N. Farquhar, The Crown 
of Hinduism, p. 332. 

3 * See A. Lloyd in Transactions of Congress for Hist, of Religion. 
OsEioid, 1908. vol. i. pp. 132 fi. 



LECTURE IV 


PERSONALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY 

My purpose in the present Lecture is not, as in the two 
preceding, to examine the past history of the word Person, 
but to ascertain the meaning which it now bears for us 
by tr5dng to answer the question how we should distin- 
guish the conception for which it stands from certain 
others to which it would seem to be closely related. With 
this end in view we shall find it convenient to orientate 
ourselves, as it were, by taking as our starting-point a 
provisional definition ; and I know of none better adapted 
to this purpose than that old one attributed to Boethius, 
to which in my survey of the word’s history I have already 
so often referred : Persona est naiurce rationabilis individua 
substantia. It would be generally allowed, I think, that 
by a person we mean a rational individual, or, if we prefer 
to put it so, a concrete individual mind. I have chosen 
this latter phrase as leaving open an alternative of which 
many would embrace one side and many the other. If 
we think that, in order to be concrete — that is, to exist 
upon its own account and not as a mere characteristic 
or attribute of something so existing — a mind must be 
embodied, then we shall think that a person must be an 
embodied mind ; if, on the other hand, we think that a 
mind can thus exist upon its own account unembodied 
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then we shall think that a person need not have a body. 
Thus those who are persuaded that the departed after the 
dissolution of their bodies continue to exercise mental 
activities undoubtedly regard these discamate spirits as 
persons, and as the same persons that they were when 
we knew them in the body. 

It may, indeed, be noted here in passing that some who 
have believed that individual souls survive the dissolution 
of the body have held that a disembodied spirit is not a 
complete person, so that only when soul and body have 
been reunited at the resurrection is the personality to 
be restored which was suspended at death. This is, for 
example, the view of St. Thomas Aquinas.* Nevertheless 
it would probably be true to say that those who maintain 
this view think of the life of the disembodied soul after 
death as a personal life and are ready (e.g. in their invoca- 
tion of the saints) to address them as persons. 

I am of course aware that to some the very admission 
of the possibiUty that a mind, personal or other, could 
exist apart from a body will seem to involve so groundless 
and improbable an assumption as to put any one who 
makes it out of court. I hope in the second series of these 
Gifford Lectures to take an opportunity of describing 
more fully my attitude towards the problem of the relation 
of Personality to what may be variously regarded as its 
physical basis, condition, expression, or vehicle. But for 
the present 1 shaW content myself with the following 
observations. In view of the fact that, within that part 
of our experience which no one regards as illusory, Per- 

* See Snmm. Tkeol. I. qu. 29. art. i and qu. 75 art. 4. The 
Master of the Sentences (iii. 515) held that the disembodied 
sotil was a person : but this was one of the poinu upon which his 
antboiity was not generally followed. 
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sonality is normally associated with a material organism, 
we are, I think, bound to ask ourselves whether there 
may not be grounds for supposing this association to be 
necessary in every case. But I do not think that the 
grounds which may be alleged in support of this supposition 
are so overwhelmingly strong as to make the counter- 
hypothesis unworthy of consideration by reasonable 
men, and I therefore hold myself justified in adopting 
at this stage a description or provisional definition of 
Personality which leaves the question open. 

A person, then, is, by our definition, individual ; but it 
would usually be held that not all individuals are persons. 
That it is no easy matter to say what we mean by an 
individual will not be disputed by any one who recollects 
the controversies which have been carried on in the 
schools of philosophy about the principium individuationis, 
the principle of individuality, or the notorious difficulty 
which biologists have found in deciding what constitutes 
an individual organism. The remarks which 1 am about 
to offer for your consideration have no aim so ambitious 
as would be that of attempting to solve these celebrated 
problems. They will do little more than indicate some 
outstanding facts as to the use of the word ‘ individual ’ 
as well in common speech as by philosophers, especially 
in relation to and in distinction from the word ' person.’ 

‘ Atom * and ‘ individual ' represent the same Greek 
word ; but the former (when used with any strictness) 
is usually taken to imply an impossibility of physical, 
the latter an impossibility of logical division. Thus there 
is nothing in the traditional way of using the word ‘ indi- 
vidual' which is inconsistent with admitting that an 
individual may be composite in origin, or susceptible 
of disruption into several individuals; but these then 
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would not be instances of the ori^nat individual, they would 
only be several individuals, whether of the same or of 
any other kind from the first, taking the place of one 
which had ceased to exist. Nor is there anything to 
prevent an individual being made up of distinguishable 
individuals of a different kind— e.g. an individual nation 
of individual men, or an individual organism of individual 
cells, or an individual river of individual drops of water. 

The general term ‘ man ' is not the name of an individual, 
because there are many men, each of whom is a man ; but 
‘ Socrates ’ is the name of an individual because there 
are not and cannot be in this way several Socrateses, 
each of whom is a Socrates. Of course there may be several 
men called Socrates, but they do not constitute a class 
characterized by participation in a common ‘ Socrateitas,’ 
as the Latin Schoolmen said, of which each would afford 
an instance. In the technical language of elementary 
logic it is only equivocally that the name is applied at 
once to the philosopher and to the ecclesiastical historian. 

A ‘ person ’ is by our definition not only an individual 
but an individual substance. That is, we should not call 
anything which exists only as an attribute of something 
else a person, in the sense we are now trying to fix. No 
doubt there are senses of the word ‘ person,’ and those 
earlier senses than the one we are studying, in which it 
signifies something which is not a substance but an acci- 
dent — ^for example, an assumed character or a legal quali- 
fication. But in the sense in which ‘ person ’ is equated 
with vviierraoic a person must be a substance, not an attri- 
bute, and moreover an individual substance. For a per- 
sonal name, such as Socrates, is not the name of a kind 
of substance, whereof there may be many instances, but 
of an individual substance of which there can be no 
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instances. Here a certain temptation to sophistry offers 
itself, which we shall do well to note as we pass and so 
to avoid 3delding to it. ‘ Person ’ itself (it may be objected) 
is after all a common term ; it is therefore the name of 
a kind of substance and applies to many such substances. 
I am a person as I am a man, or a lecturer, an instance 
of the universal ‘ person ’ of which every one of my hearers 
is an instance too. And on the other hand a man or a 
lecturer no less than a person must be an individual 
substance. Is there anything to distinguish ' person ’ 
in this respect from such other appellations as I have 
mentioned ? I am of course assuming that by ' person ' 
we mean a rational individual or an individual mind. If 
person were a mere synonym for ‘ human being,’ of course 
it would be a common or general term like any other, but 
I think that it is not usually employed as a mere synonym 
for ‘ human being,’ and that we could not substitute 
it for this latter term on all occasions, but only in certain 
special contexts. 

Now if everything real is individual, and if every 
description (as distinct from a mere designation) of a 
thing must be in general terms, it follows that, unless we 
carefully bear this in mind, we shall be at the mercy of any 
sophist who says either that, since we can only know what 
is real, there must exist an individual corresponding to 
every description that embodies knowledge, or that, 
since every description must be in general terms, what is 
described must always be what logicians call a ‘ universal.' 
The former type of sophism has been so often discussed 
that we are more likely to be on our guard against it than 
against its fellow. It may take the form either of ascribing 
an individual existence to a universal in abstraction from 
its particular instances, or of denying to the universal 
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the common nature or character which individuals share, 
any reality except as a name on our lips or a thought 
in our minds. I need not dwell on the difficulties into 
which such views must bring us ; they are sufficiently 
indicated by a reference on the one hand to the celebrated 
argument of the ' third man ' brought in antiquity against 
a crude statement of the Platonic theory of Ideas * ; and 
on the other to the question which Plato represents 
Parmenides as asking of the young Socrates when the 
latter had suggested that the universal was perhaps a 
notion in the soul : ' Is it a notion of nothing ? ’ 3 

But the fellow-sophism to this is, as I said, less familiar 
and therefore perhaps more dangerous. I will therefore 
deal with it at somewhat greater length. 

Just as there is a temptation to take that which is not 
individual either for an individual or for a figment, so 
there is an opposite temptation to treat that which is 
individual, because described in general terms, as a uni- 
versal. And we may yield to this temptation, as to the 
one before mentioned, in two distinct ways. We may 
point out that such words as ‘ individual,’ ‘ person,’ ‘ self ’ 
and so forth are themselves common predicates ; that as 
Socrates and Plato are alike men, the one no more or no 
less than the other, so they are both alike individuals 
and persons and selves. Thence we may be induced to 
attempt a short cut to idealism, by way of the reflection 
that the object of knowledge turns out on inspection 
at close quarters to be nothing but thoughts; since 
universals, if not mere thoughts of yours or mine, at least 
exist as such only in the medium of thought. This short 
cut is not unfamiliar to students of philosophy — I will 

* See Alex. Aphrod. on Aristotle, Metapk. A. 990 b 15 seqq. 

s Plat. Farm. 132B. 
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admit that I once thought it would take me whither I 
wanted to go — but I am convinced that he who trusts 
himself to it will have cause to remember the proverb 
‘ More haste less speed.’ This is one form of our sophism. 
The other is this : We ask what seems more undeniably 
real, substantial, impenetrable than the individual, and in 
particular than the individual that each of us knows most 
intimately, I myself. Yet you call yourself I as justly 
as / do ; self means you just as well as me ; and in the 
end * self ' will turn out to me a mere appearance, like 
the gleam upon the water or the rainbow's end which 
shifts “ for ever and for ever when ” we " move," * so 
that we can never come up with it and grasp the bright 
thing which to a child's inexperienced eyes it seems so 
easy to suppose that we shall reach, if we do but walk 
steadily forward in a certain direction. 

It is no part of my intention in these remarks, as some 
of my hearers may perhaps suspect, to suggest that there 
is some being inaccessible to thought ; still less that in 
such an impenetrable shrine is concealed what is of highest 
and most enduring worth. Such a view would be entirely 
alien to my own way of thinking. However imperfect 
what we call our knowledge may be, I should contend 
that it is, so far as it goes, an apprehension of Reality ; 
not merely an apprehension of something with which 
Reality puts us off, as it were, while remaining in itself 
inaccessible to us. No doubt we may often find ourselves 
in presence of something which we cannot describe, because 
the description of it would exceed our actual powers of 
comprehension and expression ; but the mere fact that 
we can say nothing about a thing does not for me 


4 Tennyson Ulysses, 
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imply that it passes all tmderstanding ; it may be only 
that there is nothing about it to say. 

It was not, then, because I wished to insinuate a doctrine 
of the Unknowable that I spoke of the necessity of guarding 
against the sophism which would turn the individual 
into a universal no less than against that other sophism, 
with the exposure of which we are all familiar, which turns 
the universal into an individual. It was rather because 
I desired to insist that reality is throughout individual 
and universal ; not in part one and in part the other ; 
but both alike throughout and at every point. In words 
of Goethe which Hegel quotes to emphasize this truth : — 

Natur hat weder Kern noch Schale* 

^ AUes ist sic mit cincm male. 

Nature has neither kernel nor shell, 

She is all at once one and the otlicr as well 1 5 

Everything that is real, then, is unique, this thing and 
no other. But just because it is thus unique, it fills a place 
of its own in a system of Reality in which it lias its being ; 
it is describable by way of relation to and distinction from 
other things, other elements in that Reality : so that a 
full description of it would state its relation to and its 
distinction from every other such element or part of the 
whole. This double aspect which belongs to all that is 
real is manifested most conspicuously and unmistakably 
in persons. The person, the rational individual, is not 
only recognized by others, but recognizes himself as unique 
and individual, just because he is aware of something 
beyond himself, however vaguely conceived, a background 
agmnst which he himself is, as it were, set alongside with 

5 Goethe, C<M und Well {JubiUums Ausgabe, ii. p. 259). Quoted 
by Hegd, Werke, vi. p. 276. 
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what is not himself ; an encompassing world within which 
he and other things from which he distinguishes himsdf 
are alike included. This background or encompassing 
world is potentially infinite since, however we may 
attempt to envisage or picture or describe it, as soon 
as it is thus envisaged or pictured or described it is at 
once found to be itself embraced within something yet 
more comprehensive, and so on for ever. We may see 
this truth illustrated by all those myths of the origin or 
creation of the world which tell of a transaction requiring 
a world already made in which it could take place, and so 
provoke the further question. Whence came the beings 
or things, whatever they may be, which are represented 
as taking part in the transaction ? a question which in 
its turn leads on to some further story and yet further 
question, in a series to which only the exhaustion of the 
myth-maker's fancy can set a period. 

At this point a question of some importance suggests 
itself for consideration. When we say that the double 
aspect of all that is real is most unmistakably manifested 
in persons, which are individuals conscious of themselves 
as such, is this because the individuality of persons is an 
individuality more perfect than that of individuals which 
are not persons, or only because here and here only is 
there revealed to us who are persons what is in fact the 
true and inward nature of all individuals whatsoever ? 

With regard to this question I shall here content m3rself 
with a reference to the doctrine of Leibnitz. It is well 
known that in the view of this philosopher the reality 
of the world consists in an infinite multitude of ‘ monads ’ 
or individual substances which, as he picturesquely put it, 
have no windows ” — that is to say, admitted no influences 
from without ; so that all that is done by, or luq>p(ms 

7 
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to, any monad is part of the necessary devdopment of 
its own nature ; although among all these coexistent 
lines of development there is what he called a pre- 
established harmony, the effects of which we are apt to 
mistake for the effects of mutual interaction among the 
monads^ It is not, however, of the ' windowlessness ' 
of the monads or of their * pre-established harmony ' 
that I wish to remind you now. It is rather of the fact 
that, although Leibnitz, while considering all souls to be 
monads, did not consider all monads to be entitled to the 
designation of souls, yet it was undoubtedly the personal 
soul as apprehended by itself that served him as his 
starting-point in construing the nature of the monads. 
That there could be beings possessing the genuine indi- 
viduality which the personal soul attributes to itself 
and yet not exhibiting that consciousness which is the 
characteristic activity of the personal soul — this became 
intelligible to him by means of the experience which the 
soul has of the continuity of its own development through 
and across periods of subconsciousness and unconsciousness, 
during its continuance in which we can attribute to it 
no activity but that of petites perceplions 7 which do not 
rise, in the metaphorical phrase familiar to us in modem 
psychology, above the threshold of consciousness. I 
♦bint we may borrow from Leibnitz here an answer to 
the question upon which I have just touched. What the 
personal soul is conscious of being in itself, this it is 
oonscious of being because it is it to a certain degree 
of perfection; were other individuals this to the same 
degree, they would be also conscious of being it, and so 
would be self-amsdous individuals or persons. There 
is, then, a genuine identity between the individuality which 
* See bis Motiadol^ie. i See Nouv. Ess. ii. i, § 13, Monads, { at. 
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is sdf-conscioos and which we call personal and that 
which we, who axe persons, recognize in other things to 
which we do not give the name of ' persons.’ It is that 
kind of identity to which we give the name of development 
or evolution ; where we recognize the same nature or type 
under a succesaon or series of forms so related that each 
exhibits the nature or type in question more adequately 
than its predecessor. 

Individuality from the first is characterized by inde- 
pendence — relative independence at least — of other 
individuals; but, as it appears to us in things, we find 
ourselves in every case tempted to ask whether it is not 
something which we are attributing to them, which is 
defined by our purposes only, and which another spectator 
might define quite otherwise. We desire to correct our 
view of it by a view of it which shall be the thing’s own ; 
but this, just because the thing is not conscious, and 
therefore has no view of itself, we cannot do. In the 
case of organisms which we should not dignify by the 
name of persons we find something more like what we 
are looking for ; but it does not satisfy us ; for, as the in- 
dividuality of the mere thing seemed to need in orda: to 
determine it a mind which it did not itself possess, so 
does even that of the organism. For although in its 
action and (in the case of animab) in its feeling it affords 
a principle of determination other than our purposes, it 
still does not determine itself as we determine our own 
individuality by our own self-consciousness. In the 
case of a person, the individual may be said to determine 
himself by his thought of himsdf . If even here the principle 
which has guided us so far does not seem to be completdy 
realized ; if we are liable to self-distractions out of which 
we can only imperfectly recover ourselves by the eSwt 
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of self-oonsciousness ; if our power of grasping m thought 
what we are seems limited on the one side by phs^sical 
conditions, which we find already given, and on the other 
by an ideal of which we are conscious that we fall short 
— all this is only to say that such ' personality ’ as ours is 
not the highest form of individuality possible, although 
higher than any we attribute to beast or plant or inanimate 
body. Our inquiries have brought us up against a con- 
troversy intimately connected with our main subject in 
this course of Lectures, a controversy on the terminology 
of which I have already commented, but the further 
examination of which I expressly postp>oned. I refer 
to the difference between Mr. Bosanquet and Lotxe which 
is expressed by the former's ascription of Individuality 
and denial of Personality to the Absolute, as contrasted 
with the assertion of the latter that Personality belongs 
unconditionaUy only to the Infinite.^ 

Let me before going further take note of an historical 
drcumstauce which may prove of some use to us as a 
guide-post in the mazes of the inquiry upon which we 
are entering. Most readers of the two philosophers 1 
have named, Lotze and Mr. Bosanquet, if suddenly asked 
which of the two stood nearer in this matter of the indi- 
viduality and personality of the Absolute Reality to the 
position of historical Christianity, would probably reply 
without hesitation that it was Lotze. I do not say that 
we may not ultimately see reason to endorse this opinion. 
But at first sight we may well hesitate to do so. 

For, so far as the terminology goes, it is not Lotze but 
Mr. Bosanquet that agrees with the tradition of Christian 
theology in calling God an individual but not a person 9 ; 

■ See above, Lect. I, pp. i8 f. ; II, pp. 52 S. 

* The agteoneot of Mr. Bosanquet with the traditional theology 
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that God is individual in the logical sense, as man (for 
example) is not, so that there cannot be several individuals 

of Christendom would not end here* if we were able to assume (as 1 
think we may) his agreement with Mr. Bradley's pronouncement 
(Appearance and Realtiy, p. 528) that it is better* on the whok* 
to conclude that no element of Reality falls outside the experience 
of finite centres*” and could then argue that the supreme experi- 
ence must be possessed and the supreme activity of thought exer- 
cised by persons ; since certainly no * centres * less than such as 
(to use Mr. Bradley's expressions) ' imply ' or ' entail ' personal 
souls can be supposed capable of possessing that experience or 
exercising that activity. But I do not doubt that both Mr. Bradley 
and Mr. Bosanquet would reject this inference from their premises. 
The very ' finitude * attributed to the * centres ' outside of whose 
experience* it is held* no element of Reality can fall is inconsistent 
with attributing to them such possession and such exercise. The 
Absolute* though appearing in finite centres, and probably only 
there* is itself neither a finite centre nor an aggregate of such ; for 
all ' finite things ' as Mr. Bradley says (A. and R. p. 529) ” are there 
transmuted and have lost their individual natures.” I have 
thought it worth while* however* just to mention a possible misuse 
of the principles of these two philosophers to establish a position 
which ^ey would repudiate* b<K:au8e I feel that nothing in their 
writings presents greater difficulty than their language concerning 
an * experience ' which* though it is the supreme Reality* yet belongs 
to none of those * centres of experience ' in which alone it is described 
by Mr. Bradley* usually indeed as 'appearing*' but sometimes as 
' realized,' as though it were not infinitely more real than they. 
It is no doubt true that Mr. Bradley* at any rate* often insists that 
the appearance of the Absolute in finite centres is ' inexplicable ' 
— a phrase which suggests not merely that it is an ultimate feature 
of Reality* but that it is one which excites our surprise* so that 
we do not rest in it as being the most natural thing in the world* 
but desire an explanation and are baffled by our failure to find 
one. Is it possible that in their anxiety to point out the inadequacy 
of our religious and theological phraseology to express the ultimate 
truth of things (an inadequacy which no one would deny) both 
Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet have done less than justice to 
the contribution made towards the revelation of the nature of the 
supreme Reality by the religious experience to which that language 
owes its origin ? See esp. Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality^ 
pp. 226, 527 fi. ; Truth and Reality, pp. 349 fi.* 420 fiP. ; and Mr. 
Bosanquet's Principle of Individuality, pp. 303 ; Value and 

Destiny, pp. 253 fi. 
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who are all alike Gods as there are many individuals who 
are all alike men ; as also in the sense that there cannot 
be said to be any act of his in which only a part of him 
is concerned — this would be affirmed by any accurate 
exponent of Christian doctrine. And, as we saw in the 
third Lecture, the personality of God (as distinct from 
the acknowledgment of persons in God) is affirmed by 
no Christian creed or confession of faith whidr has not 
so far departed from the normal type as to abandcm the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. 

No doubt Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. Bradley also have 
been at pains to make clear that they do not consider the 
Absolute to be another name for God.*o The God of 
religion, they say, is or may be thought of as standing 
in a personal relation to his worshipper ; and they would, 
1 think, be inclined to add that there are aspects of 
Reality which of couise fall within the Absolute but are 
ignored by religion or, if not ignored, are regarded by it 
as antagonistic to God. We shall have to return to the 
question of the relation of these two conceptions, God 
and the Absolute. But for the present 1 do not think 
it afiects what I have said above about Mr. Bosanquet’s 
agreement with Christian theology. For he would {xrob* 
ably be quite ready to concede that in the theologians* 
account of the Trinity in Unity we have less a description 
of God as the Christian worshipper conceives him in the 
actual practice of his religion than a description of a philo- 
sophical speculation (though one no doubt suggested by 
the history of religious experience within the Christian 
Church) concerning the nature of the Supreme Reality 
or, in Mr. Bosanquet’s own terminology, of the Absolute. 

See Bradley, Appearmiee and Reality, pp. 445 fi. ; Truth and 
ReaRty, c. 15 ; Bosanquet, Value and Destiny, pp. 233 i 
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What is it, then, we may a^ in the reflective views of 
Lotze and of Mr. Bosanquet which causes this closer 
agreement of the latter than of the former with the tradi- 
tional theology of Christendom to strike one as something 
which onO would not have expected ? The answer to 
this question will, 1 think, throw light upon that con- 
ception of Personality the application of which to God, 
the Supreme Reality, we have proposed to oursdves to 
discuss. 

For this answer is to be found in the ethical implications 
of this conception of Personality : and of these we have 
not as yet spoken, except incidentally. 

Mow in the first place, if we cast back our thoughts 
to that history of the word person which 1 traced in a 
previous Lecture, we shall see that the original associations 
of the word were with the performance of functions in 
social intercourse. We see this alike in the case of the 
persons in a drama and the persons at law who are the 
subjects of rights and duties. We do not wonder, then, 
that the thought of Personality cannot easily be dis- 
connected from that of social conduct or, in other words, 
from the sphere of Morality. 

We shall, I think, bring this fact home to ourselves 
if we raise the question whether a self-conscious indi- 
vidual supposed to stand altogether outside that sphere 
(xmld naturally be called a person. Let us take two 
instances to illustrate what I mean : one from a con- 
temporary novelist, the other from an andent philosopl^. 

The adventurous fancy of Mr. Wells has, in the 
* Martians ' of his romance The War of the Worlds, familiar- 
ized his readers with the picture of a rational and scientific 
animal who is imagined as sharing the intellectual hut 
not the moral nature of mankind. A stranger to the 
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desires and pleasures of sex and of nutrition, the Martian 
is equally a stranger to the moral emotions which, in their 
simplest and most universal shape, are connected with 
the satisfaction of those desires and the enjoyment of 
those pleasures. 

Now we may not unreasonably doubt whether, if the 
Martians were wholly without morality, they could have 
(nganized the invasion of this planet which is the theme 
of Mr. Wells’s story. That there must be ' honour among 
thieves ’ if they are to form successful gangs, is the familiar 
teaching both of ptroverbial philosophy and of the 
Republic of Plato.“ And the same line of thought 
would suggest that Mr. Wells's Martians must after all 
have had at least those rudiments of a moral sense which 
were necessary to ensure their efficient co-operation. 

But, however this may be, I think that we should in 
speaking of one of the Martians as described by Mr. Wells 
hesitate to call him — or it — a person. For with such a 
being what we call personal relations would be impossible 
for us ; and it is by the possibility of such relations that 
we judge of the presence of personality in others. It 
is just what constitutes the nightmare-like ghastliness 
of these creatures of Mr. Wells’s imagination that they 
have some of the attributes we associate most closely 
with personality, and yet, for lack of that moral com- 
munity with us which makes personal relations possible 
are not really persons. The horror which they inspire 
is an intensified degree of that which in real life is excited 
in us by the maniac who has not indeed, like the fabled 
Martians, the intellectual capacity of a human being, but 
at any rate presents (as they do not) the outward form of 
man, and yet not withal the opportunity of human fellow- 

Plat. Rep. i. 351 c. 
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which that form seems to promise. And the maniac 
it would certainly seem unnatural to describe, except 
with some apoli^y, as a person. 

To my other — very different — ^instance of a self-conscious 
individual who is thought of as standing outside of the 
sphere of morality 1 have already referred in an earlier 
Lecture >* ; and so 1 will do no more now than mention 
it. It is God as described by Aristotle. To God, according 
to the express statements of that philosopher, ethical 
predicates are inapplicable. He enters into no reciprocal 
relations with other beings, although the desire to attain 
to his supreme excellence is the cause of the movement 
of universal nature ; for he himself, by reason of his very 
perfection, can have no concern with or knowledge of 
anything that is less perfect than himself — and all things 
except himself are that. 

We saw before that such a being is not at all what those 
who attach importance to the recognition of a ' personal 
God ’ are thinking of when they use that phrase : for 
since there is no possibility of personal relations with him, 
he is not in any natural sense a person, any more than 
the maniac or the Martian. The denial of personality 
is in these three very various cases based upon the same 
negation which may be made about them all, namely 
that they are outside the sphere of morality, which is 
the sphere of personal relations; so that personal rda- 
tions with them there camiot be and persons they cannot 
properly be called. 

Now the Absolute of Mr. Bosanquet’s and of Mr. 
Bradley's philosophy also transcends the sphere of 
Morality, although in a somewhat different sense from 
the God of Aristotle. For in the view of Mr. Bosanquet 
11 See above. Lecture III, pp. 73 ff- 
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and Mr. Bradley the moral life of human beings and of 
any other beings (if such there be) who progress from a 
more impofect to a more perfect state of existence tmder 
the impulse of aspiration after an ideal which is not yet 
realised, does not fall altogether outside of the Absolute 
Experience ; on the contrary, it is wholly comprehended 
within it, although only as transmuted, one may say, 
beyond all recognition. For, whereas Morality is un- 
fulfilled aspiration, we have here satisfied fruition. >3 And' 
whereas Morality involves external relations to other 
brings to whom the moral person owes duties, and from 
whom he claims rights, there is nothing beyond the 
Absolute. Thus in this philosophy the Absolute transcends 
the sphere of Morality, and therefore cannot be called 
a Person. 

On the other hand, Lotze does not deny Personality 
to the Infinite because he holds that what we are com- 
pelled to regard as the highest conceptions, of which 
conceptions the Good (that is, the morally good) is one, 
lose all reality and become empty abstractions except as 
referred to a Person ; while to him the description of the 
Supreme Reality as a “ Living Love that wills the blessed- 
ness of others,” w does not, as to the English tUnkers 
with whom I have contrasted him, appear inconsistent 
with that freedom from all want or dependence which 
must belong to that Supreme Reality. Rather, so he 
thinks, it satisfies a deep-seated demand in our nature 
to find that what has supreme reality has also supreme 
value ; and this he would certainly have refused to find 
in an Absolute like Mr. Bosanquet’s, our conception of 

>* See Bradl^. Appearance and Reality, pp. 201 L, and {^. 436 ff.; 
Boeanquet, Value and Destiny, pp. 138 fi. 

^ Uttroeosmus, ix. 5 § 7, Eng. tr. U. p. 721. 
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which is reached by the application of a criterion the 

pir^r name ’’ of which is non*contradiction.>s For the 
iwesent we will bring to a close this account of the differ- 
race between Lotze on the one hand and Mr. Bosanqnet 
on the other which expresses itself in the attribution to 
the Ultimate Reality of Personality by the former, and 
by the latter of Individuality but not of Personality. We 
have compared with both a third view, namely, that 
embodied in the traditional theology of Christendom. 
This theology agreed, as we saw, with Mr. Bosanqnet 
as against Lotze in affirming individuality but not per- 
sonality of the Supreme Being : and in finding Personality 
included within the nature of the Supreme Being, but not 
predicable of it. On the other hand, Lotze is at one with 
this same theology in his teaching, which Mr. Bosanquet 
would be imable to endorse as it stands, that the Supreme 
Being is a " Living Love that wills the blessedness of 
others,” although he does not carry his agreement so far 
as to represent this will to bless others as rooted in an 
eternal activity of love between persons who are not 
oAer than the Supreme Being, because their distinction 
from one another falls within its unity, and yet are not 
(like the persons who in Mr. Bosanquet's doctrine also 
fall within the unity of his Absolute) transitory and 
finite manifestations of an eternal and infinite Reality. 

On the problems suggested by the comparison and 
contrast of these views there remains of course much to 
be said : and 1 hope to return to them hereafter. But 
what I have said will perhaps be sufficient for our 
immediate purpose, which was only to illustrate the 

IS The expression occurs in a review by Mr. Bosanqnet in Mind 
(October 1917) of Prof. Pringle-Pattison's Idea of God. See Indi- 
viduality and Value, pp. 44 fit. (cp. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
P- 537 )- 
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distinction of the notion of personality from that of 
indiindnalify and the relation of the one to the other. 

In the next Lecture I shall pass to the distinction of 
the notion of personality from and its relation to another, 
to which as well as to individuality, of which we have 
just been speaking, reference is made in the Boethian 
definition of person, namely the notion of rationality. 



LECTURE V 


PERSONALITY AND RATIONALITY 

In my last Lecture 1 took as a provisional definition of 
Personality the celebrated formula found in the Christo- 
logical treatise traditionally attributed to Boethius : 
Naturee raiionabilis individua substantia ; and I en- 
deavoured to give some account of the relation of the 
notion of personality to that of individuality, which enters 
into this description of its essential nature. I now desire 
to fix your attention upon another notion which also 
appears in the same description as an element in Per- 
sonality, that namely of reason or rationality. As we 
previously inquired in what respect the individuality of 
a rational being differs from that of any other, so now we 
will attempt to discover how reason is modified by being 
manifested in a personality. But I do not desire by u:^g 
this expression to commit myself to the implication that 
Reason in fact exists except as the activity of personal 
minds. 

This inquiry will lead us straight to that part of our 
discussion in which we shall be concerned with the motives 
that can be alleged for and the objections that can be 
brought against ascribing Personality to God. For in 
examining the discrepancy which we shall presently have 

to consider between what, as rational and common to 

io» 
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all persons or rational beings, takes no account of the 
^tinction of persons, and what on the other hand dis- 
tinguishes one person or rational being from another, we 
shall find ourselves dealing with a fact which is the princi- 
pal inspiration at once of the demand for a personal God 
and of the reluctance of many — especially among philo- 
sophers — to admit the Intimacy of this demand. This 
I will describe for the moment by a name which, as I hope 
eventually to show, is in truth inappropriate, but whidi 
wiU notwithstanding serve better perhaps than any other 
to suggest at the outset the problem which I have in mind. 
1 will call it * the irrationality of the personal.’ 

It will, I think, be found most convenient in dealing 
with this subject not to draw any hard and fast line 
between the general treatment of it and the special investi- 
gation of its bearing on the question of Divine Personality, 
which is the principal topic of these Lectures. 

It win not be denied that many instances may be given 
of the use of the word ' personal ’ in our ordinary speech 
— and it is never safe for the philosopher to neglect the 
testimony of ordinary speech — ^to express what, at least 
in contrast with something else to which in the context 
it is opposed, we regard as irrational, llius we may 
q>eak of a ‘ personal prejudice ’ which prevents a man 
agreeing to some plan or approving of some appointment 
against which he can bring fcuvrard no argument based 
on grounds of reason. No doubt such a ‘ personal preju- 
dice ' is always susceptible of an explanation ; it may, 
for example, be due to some unpleasant association, some 
instinctive physical repugnance, or what not ; but we 
should not consider these to be in the proper sense reasonn 
Ux rejecting the plan or refusing to sanction the appoint- 
laent ; though they may be the causes of the prejudiced 
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inaa’s acting as he does. Chi the other hand, we mi^t 
say quite naturally that it was a reaum for not appointing 
So-and-so to a certain post that he would not get on with 
some colleague who had a personal prejudice against hina. 
But the reason here would not be the man's who had the 
* personal prejudice,’ but somebody eLse’s who was taking 
that prejudice dispassionately into account. 

One can without any difficulty find many similar 
instances of the use of the word ' personal ' for what is, 
in some particular connexion, to be discounted (like the 
' personal equation ’ in a scientific observation or experi- 
ment) before a result can be attained which is fit to form 
part of the common stock of experience which we call 
science in tlie widest sense of this word. We sometimes 
contrast History with Science as dealing with individuals 
and for the most part with persons— while science is con- 
cerned only with universals, classes, generalities, and so 
forth. But historians are constantly attracted by the 
aim of making History scientific and so adding it to the 
common store of which I have just spoken. The attempt 
to do this necessarily tends towards the subordination 
of the personal clement or its resolution into what can 
be represented as intelligible from principles applicable 
to any person under the circumstances of this one. Th\is 
to the generalizing reason, which is the very breath of 
what we call Science, Personality is, as it were, a surd ; 
it can at best be represented by a series of characteristics 
which can never be completed, so as to constitute that very 
person, and not merely a person of just that kind. 

But one may go fui-ther. Not only does there thus seem 
to be something in Personality which refuses to be rational- 
ized by what one may call the scientific understanding 
with its method of generalization ; there may evw se^ 
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to be something in it irrational from a more strictly philo- 
sophical pc^t of view. In my first Lecture, when 1 was 
attempting to describe the circumstances which just now 
specialty invited to an investigation of the notion of 
Personality, I described the embarrassment caused by 
that notion to the philosophy of an important school of 
thought, which in recent times has predominated in this 
country ; and I promised that the true reasons of this 
embarrassment would become more evident at a later 
stage of our discussion. It is to these reasons that I 
desire now to call attention. 

It was, as I said before, the peculiar task of the school 
in question to expose the failure of the empirical philo- 
sophy which it found in possession and to give such an 
account of the human mind as would render intelligible 
its c^)acity for the very kind of knowledge regarded by 
that philosophy as the authentic type of genuine and 
valuable knowledge — ^that knowledge, namely, which goes 
by the name of Natural Science. It recalled attention 
to the relations or principles of synthesis which Kant 
had designated as ' forms of sensibility ' and ' categories 
of the understanding,' and showed that, apart from these 
relations or principles of synthesis, the objective validity 
of which, ^ce the knowledge of them could not be 
traced to sense-perception, the empirical philosophy 
could not consistently affirm, there could be for us no 
nature and therefore no natural science at all. 

To recognize this was to acknowledge a unity of con- 
sciousness. a 'spiritual principle,' as Green called it, 
apart from the presence whereof to them all the several 
sensations, which the empirical philosophers had held 
to be the sole constitutents of our experience, would 
each have vani^ed for ever bef<»e another came and so 
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could never have given rise to the perception even of a 
single object, much less of a world of objects. 

There is more than one problem concerning the nature 
of such a ‘ spiritual principle ' as this which might be 
raised. But there is only one which I now desire to discuss. 
And that is the problem of the relation of such a ' spiritual 
principle ’ as Green, for example, contended that we must 
recognize in knowledge to what we call personalUy. 

At first sight, indeed, it might seem that it was just of 
our personality that Green was speaking. I am a person, 
not a thing nor yet an animal ; for an animal, although 
conscious, lacks (as we suppose) the capacity to distinguish 
itself as a permanent consciousness from what to us who 
observe it are its successive sensations. And it is just 
because I am thus not a thing, nor merely an animal, but 
a person that I am aware in myself of this enduring self, 
which has sensations but is not any one of them nor all 
of them together, but something of quite another nature 
than theirs, which is for ever establishing for itself con- 
nexions between sensations, and so exhibiting them as 
factors in its own perception of an enduring world. 

But, as one looks closer, it is plain that what Green 
is thinking of is not personality as I distinguish my 
personality from that of any of you, but rather the activity 
which goes on in all minds that think or reason and which, 
so far as they perceive and reason correctly, must be the 
same in all. And this does not seem to be what we com- 
monly mean by personality. It seems, indeed, to be a 
principle of unity in experience, as personality also is, but 
a different principle, combining experiences in a different 
order and dividing them into groups on a different plan. 

Of these two principles one is the prmciple which 
combines premises with the conclusions which follow hrom 

8 
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them, the thought of causes with the thought of their 
effects, the members of series with what comes next to 
them in mathematical or logical order. It distinguishes 
logical priority from temporal, mere sequence from 
necessary connexion, one kind of subject or department 
of knowledge from another, and so forth. It holds together 
in (me system the experience of all rational beings ; one 
such being has no more right in it than another, though 
one may, so to say, through greater or less vigour of 

mind, or more or less abundant opportunity, be able to 
make more or less use of it than his fellows. It 
is this principle of which Green is, I take it, usually 
thinking when he speaks of his ‘ spiritual principle ' in 
experience. No one would deny to this principle the name 
of Reason. 

The other prin(dple combines and disjoins experiences 
on quite a different plan. It combines all sensations, 
perceptions, thoughts which I call mine together, as 

mine, no matter how little logical or generally intelligible 
connexion they may have with one another. It divides 
all sensations, perceptions, thoughts of yours from all of 
mine, no matter how closely they may resemble mine. 
If, by communication through speech or writing or other- 
wise, my thoughts are conveyed to you, or yours to me, 
according to this principle they must be reckoned twice 
over, as yoms and as mine, although their content be 
identical. Now we must not ignore the fact that a person's 
thoughts and actions are at any rate no less personal 
when they are guided by reason, and horn grounds which 
all thinking men would understand and approve, than 
when they are most whimsical and capricicras or depend 
upcm considerations of purely private concern. But 
we are apt to use the word personal most often as an 
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efnthet for motives or interests which are merefy posonal 
— that is, where the explanation of them lies in connexions 
determined only by the second of the two principles I 
have just described and not in connexions estabhdied 
by the former. 

It is with the word personal here as with the phrase 
‘ association of ideas.' When we reason we may of course 
be said to ' associate ideas,' though to explain reason 
by the association of ideas, as a famous school of thinkers 
attempted to do, is to put the cait before the horse. 
But a quite natural instinct has tended to appropriate 
the phrase to those cases where the ‘ association * of ideas 
implied by an action is not what we should usually caU 
rational, but depends upon some individual habit or 
private memory, as when (to take a trivial instance) a 
man waking in the night at an hotel feels for the switch 
of the electric light not where he had found it when about 
to turn it of! on going to bed, but in the place corresponding 
to that of the switch in his bedroom at home. Here, to 
accoxmt for what he does, he must revert to an ' association 
of ideas ' which is not rational ; and it is in the same 
way just for what is riot rational in men's proceedings 
that we often use the word personal, because we seek the 
explanation of them in their personal history and not in 
any system of connexions to be found in the great world 
which is common to us all — in muHdo majore sive comtnuni, 
as Bacon quotes from Heraclitus.* 

In this way there springs up an antithesis of the personal 
and the rational, which will deserve our close attention. 
But in attending to it we must constantly bear in mind 

* Novum Organum, i. 42 ; the original saying of Heraclitus is 
qnoted in Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 133 (Heraclitus, Frag. 92^ 

Bywater, Diels Vorsohratiher, p. 66). 
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that it will mid^d us if we forget that only in the minds 
of persons do there take place movements of thought from 
ground to consequent, from cause to effect, from pre- 
mises to conclusion or vice versa, such as are determined 
by principles of reason ; that it is only minds in which 
we suppose such movements of thought may take place 
that we should describe as personal ; and lastly, that the 
world wherein we trace the connexion which we call 
rational is a world of which persons are a part and, to 
us at any rate, the most interesting part. Thus, as 1 
hinted before, the expression ' irrationality of the personal ' 
upon which I fixed as conveniently suggesting the problem 
with which I am now concerned is not really an appro- 
iniate one. For it is persons only that reason, and reason- 
ing beings only that are persons ; and Reason is not 
unconcerned with persons though it is not concerned 
with persons only. Yet the personal principle of unity 
or organization in experience does appear to be distinct 
horn the rational ; and in cases where the latter affords 
no grotmd for a particular connexion, but we find one in 
the former, we come to institute a contrast and opposi- 
tion between them which suggests that irrationality is 
characteristic of what is merely personal. 

This contrast and opposition we have next to obseive 
at a higher level of experience than that to which we 
have so far been going for our examples. We have now 
to observe it as it appears in the sphere of Morality. And 
here we shall have the ^eat advantage of seeing it em- 
j^iasized in the ethical systems of two great philosophers, 
by whom moreover it is so exhibited as to display those 
theological bearings for the sake of which we are now 
studying it. These two great philosophers are Kant 
and Fichte. 
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It i$, as is well known, the doctrine of Kant that nothing 
can be morally right but what can be r^arded as law 
universal, as obligatory, that is to say, upon all rational 
bangs. This does not, of course, mean that every one's 
duty is the same as every one else's ; that what is right 
for the judge is right for the criminal, what is right for 
the parent right for the child, what is right for the 
physician right for his patient. But it does imply that 
every one's duty is always what would be any one else's 
under those circumstances. Evefy personal interest and 
personal preference must be discounted in ascertaining 
what is right. The presence of a personal inclination to 
what is right makes it possible that what seems to be a 
morally right action is after all due merely to this inebria- 
tion and not to the consciousness that it is our duty. 
Thus the absence of inclination or the presents of positive 
repugnance to a certain course which is notwithstandii^ 
adopted becomes the one certain test of genuine morality : 
for the consciousness of duty alone could have moved 
us to act thus clean contrary to our liking. And so Kant 
comes sometimes to use language such as could provoke 
the celebrated epigram in which the poet Schiller laughed 
at the notion of our never fulfilling the moral law except 
when we do so with horror.* 

Now in Kant’s use of the words personal and personality 
there is certainly an ambiguity; or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that he does not clear up an am- 
biguity involved in our ordinary use of the words, noW 
for what is private and peculiar to this or that individual, 
now for knowledge and morality, which distinguish 
human beings not only from inanimate things but from 
the lower animals ; for these, although they possess hfe 
* DU PkihsopKen {Sikulof-Ausgabe, i. p. a68). 
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ai^ ccmscioiisness, we do not call persons because tlu^ 
lack that capacity. Hence he sometimes calls by the 
name of Personality that very rational nature in virtue 
of which we can will to do what we see to be right for all 
who share that nature, whether we as individuals, with 
private feelings and intoests unshared by oiir fellows, 
chance to like it or not ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
that from which in ascertaining the universal laws of 
morality we have to abstract is called by him ’ the personal 
(hstinction between rational bmngs.' 3 It is the use of 
the word personal in this second connexion which corre- 
sponds with that employment of it of which I spoke before 
which contrasts the personal with the rational ; although 
every one would allow that rational beings within our 
experience are personal, nor should we call any beings 
personal which we did not take to be rational. 

The ambiguity which, as we have Just seen, was left 
in Kant's use of personality in respect of ourselves, re- 
appears in his theology. The representation of moral 
duties as commanded by God he approves,* although we 
are alwa}^ to remember that we can only legitimately 
regard them as commanded by God because we are 
independently conscious of their obligatoriness; we can- 
not otherwise ascertain them to be commanded by God, 
and then r^ard ourselves as in consequence obliged to 
perform them. Nor does his approval of this way of 
representing them appear to be merely a concession to 
the demand for an imaginative representation of what 

1 Cntndtegtmg der Metapk. der Sitten, a Abschn. (Werke, «d. 
Bart iv. p. 281). For the use of Penonality to mean the 
tational nature eee Kr. der pr. Vem. t Th. t B. iii. H. pta. (Hart. 
V. p. 91). Cp. ReekisUkre (Hart. vii. pp. 20, 36}. 

4 See ReOaskkre (Hart. vii. pp. 24, 137) ; cp. DU Migim inner- 
halb. d. Gr. d. W. Vem. Vonrede znr t Anagabe (Hart. vi. p. 100), 
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is strictly unimaginable For he holds that reverenet, 
vhich is our proper attitude towards the moral law, can 
only be felt towards persons, s and this would seem to 
suggest that the representation of moral laws as divine 
commands may be something more than an imaginative 
personification. Nor do I suppose that to Kant himself 
it was no more than this. But he could have scarcely 
developed the theistic implications of the sentiment of 
reverence as, for example, Martineau does in his Types 
of Ethical Theory and its sequel A Study of Religion.^ 
For the principles of the Critical Philosophy, which 
debarred the human mind from any knowledge of thu^ 
as they are in themselves, combined with that stern 
aversion from the least compromise with sentiment in 
matters oi conduct which was so characteristic of Kant’s 
moral temperament to hinder him from admitting the 
legitimacy of that personal intercourse with God in the 
experience of which — or at least in the desire for it — the 
affirmation of Personality in God is founded. Hence, 
although while he could not in mature life bring himself, 
except when it was his official duty as Rector of the 
University of Kdnigsberg, to take part in public wor^p 7 
be could nevertheless allow of it as the expression to one 
another by the members of the congregation of a common 
resolution to order their lives according to the Moral 
Law ; for private prayer as distinct from such a resolution 

5 Kr. det pr. Vem. lx. (H. v. p. 8i). 

^ Or as my lamented and honour^ teacher, the late Profeasor 
Cook Wilson, did in a paper of marked originality, which made a 
great impression on those who heard it read at Oxford, and which 
1 hope may hereafter be made public, when the return oi peace 
shall have set his literary executors free to carry out the pious 
task of giving to the world what he has left behind him, 
y See Stuckenberg, Life of Kant, p. 354. 

* Die Reli^<m, etc., Allg. Anm. (H. vi. p. 297). 
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on the individual’s part, to which when alone he would 
not need to give outward expresdon, he could find no 
room at all. He held that a man who was properly 
instructed in the nature of Morality — ^as bound up with 
the autonomous freedom of the individual will, which yet 
in willing made no account of its individual distinction 
from other rational beings— could not but be ashamed 
to be found by a stranger upon his knees alone.9 Such 
an attitude would imply at once a superstitious neglect 
of the limits of human experience, as though God could 
be sendbly present, and an immoral attempt to claim 
divine aid in the performance of our duty otherwise than 
by the right attitude of will which alone could deserve 
such aid. Nor was there a place left in Kant’s religion 
for any love of God other than the cheerful performance 
of his commandments ; any more than in his ethics he 
could ascribe moral value to any love of our neighbour 
other than the practical love shown in the cheerful per- 
formance of our duty towards him.*** 

We find thus that Kant ascribes moral value solely 
to the Good Will, which, although the capacity for exercis- 
ing it constitutes the essence of our personality, yet 
abstracts altogether from the feattires that distinguish 
one person from another, and belongs in common to all 
rational beings. We find also that, in close connexion 
with this aspect of his teaching, he eliminates from his 
theology everything suggestive of the possibility of a 
communion with God that could bring into play any part 
of our nature except this same Good Will, which wills 
only what can be law universal for all rational beings, 

> Die Religion, etc., AUg. Anm. (H. vi. p. 294 n.}; cp. TugendUkee, 
I B. I Aboh. I H. pto. iii. Art. § iz (H. vii. p. 243). 

>• KrMk dor praht. Vem. i Th. 1 B. iii. H. pts. (H. v.pp. 87, 88). 
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and takes no account of what is peculiar to this or that 
individual, save as an external circumstance affecting the 
special mode in which the Good Will is exhibited in a 
particular instance. 

But it is in Fichte that we find this same point of view 
adopted with a full realization of its paradoxical results 
and a vehement insistence on the nece^ity of accepting 
them which are absent from the elder thinker. 

Thus he says : The utter annihilation of the individual 
and submission thereof in the absolute and pure form of 
reason, or in God, is most certainly the final end of finite 
reason.” “ It is true that he admits that this end cannot 
be attained in any finite time, and that it is the error of 
mysticism to treat it as though it could be. " I am never 
to act,” he says again, ” without having first referred 
my act to this conception ” of duty. ” Hence there are 
no indifferent acts at all.” ” It is absolutely immoral,” 
he tells us, '' to take care of our body vnthout the con- 
viction that it is thus trained and preserved for moral 
activity — in short, for conscience’ sake. Eat and drink 
for the glory of God. If any one thinks this morality 
to be austere and painful we cannot help him, for there is 
no other.” Like Kant, he insists that the ‘love of our 
neighbour ’ w'hich is a duty cannot be a love of the feelings. 
He adds, indeed, that it would be wrong to suppose that 
therefore it requires no internal affection, but merely 

»« SittenUhre, § 12 ; Werke, iv. p. 151 (Eng. tr. p. 159). 

«* SiUenlchfe, §§ 13, 18 ; Werke, iv. pp. 155. 216 (Eng. tr. 
pp. 164, 227). Signor Croce agrees with Fichte in holding that 
from the moral point of view there can be no indifferent acts ; but 
he gives to what he calls the ' economic ’ character of all actions an 
independent value always distinguishable from, though always pre- 
supposed by the ethical. See Wildon Carr, Phil, of Croce, pp. xaS {. 
Kant, TugenMehre, Einleitung, § to {Werke, ed. Hart. vii. p. 2x3), 
admits the existence of adiaphora. 
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external conduct towards him, for no act can be mmal 
which does not proceed from an iimer dispontion. It is 
not sufficient to act, for example, as if we loved our enemy, 
no matter how much we may hate him in point of fact. 
“ I must love him ; that is to say, must believe him 
capable of reform.'* >3 Now, whether or no it is possible 
to love an enemy whom one does not believe capable of 
ceasing to be one’s enemy, it is surely hard not to feel 
that to believe a man capable of reform is a very Afferent 
thing from loving him in any natural sense of that word. 

It is only the logical sequel to such statements as 1 
have quoted that God should become for Fichte nothing 
dse than the Moral Order of the universe, beside which 
there is no God.M 

Now I do not wish to deny — I would rather insist upon 
— the attraction of this vigorous type of ethical doctrine, 
exemplified by the two great thinkers of whose teaching 
I have reminded you, to any one who has at any time 
heard in the depths of his soul with a full understanding 
of its unconditional claim upon his obedience the august 
voice of Duty, and has cried with all his heart to that 
' stem daughter of the voice of God ’ in the words of the 
poet ; — 

The confidence of Reason give, 

And in the light of Truth thy bondman let me live.M 

If, as Fichte implies in one of the passages which I 
have just cited, and as " the spirit of self-sacrifice,” of 
vdiich Wordsworth speaks in the same poem, may suggest 
to generous and enthusiastic souls, any appeal for a fuller 

•» SUienlehre, § *4 '> Werhe, iv. p. 311 (Eng. tr. p. 326). 

*4 V^>er den Grund unseres GUndtens an eine gdtfliehe Wett- 
regiertmg (Werke, v. pp. 186 ff.). 

•5 Wordsworth, Ode to Duty. 
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recognition of a claim for conaderation on the part of 
what we should call the persomd feelings of individuals 
were but a declension from the true standpoint of Reason, 
at which it is our privilege as persons to be able to take 
up our position, we could scarcely without shame allow 
ourselves to join in such an appeal. But we may with a 
good conscience so join, if we do it in the profound con- 
viction that these * personal feelings ’ have themselves 
an intrinsic worth to which the rigorism of Kant and 
Fichte does not do full justice ; that it is this intrinsic 
worth of what is sacrificed to duty which makes the value 
of the sacrifice — as the hand cut off, the eye plucked out, 
in the Gospel saying,*^ are things not contemptible but 
most precious ; and that a Moral Order in which persons 
are sacrificed to what is itself impersonal is really robbed 
of that claim to reverence which only when envisaged 
as God, as a Being with whom persons can stand in p^sonal 
relations, it can in full measure possess. 

Moreover when we ask ourselves whether we could be 
content with the ideal which Fichte, while admitting it 
to be unattainable in any finite time,'? confesses to be in 
his view the ideal to which our moral aspirations point, 
must we not hesitate to reply in the affirmative ? Must 
we not admit that the picture of a moral character which 
should be the mere embodiment of indifferent Reason 
would be unlovely and unvenerable? Morality, though 
claiming to be the rule of life according to reason, when 
it is thus set in sharp opposition to all that is personal, 
tends itself to assume a strange resemblance to what we 
call mechanism. Now mechanism, though the work of 
Reason, is merely mechanical just because Reason does 

■« Mark ix. 43. 47. 

•r Sittenithre, § 12 ; Werke, iv. p. 151 (Eng. tr. p. 157). 
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thus consider to be unessential to the deepest meaning 
of Dante bdonged in fact to the substance of Dante's 
faith, and that the failure to recognize this is the cause 
of what 1 venture to regard as Mr. Bosanquet’s mistake 
respecting the relation of his own philosophy to the poet’s. 
But upon this 1 shall not dwell at present ; we shall find 
oursdves returning to the subject later on in other con- 
nexions. For the preset I am concerned only with 
Mr. Bosanquet's account of the true system of Reality 
which makes it more than a merely moral order, but which 
still leaves it, though embracing persons and determining 
those mutual relations in and through which they possess 
thdr personality, yet itself without personality of its 
own. And here I would call your attention to a remark- 
able passage in the Gifiord Lectures on The Principle of 
Individuality and Value which, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, reveals, as it were by accident, the defect in this 
account. " We might " — so we find Mr. Bosanquet 
saying—" compare the Absolute to . . . Dante’s mind 
as uttered in the Divine Comedy. . . . The whole poetic 
experience is single and yet includes a world of space 
and persons." Is it not clear that this analogy would 
naturally lead up to the conception of a personal Absolute ? 
For the mind ^ Dante to which the Absolute is here 
compared is certainly a personal mind. No doubt it is 
not fair to press too far an analogy admittedly introduced 
only to illustrate a particular point. And so I will resist 
the temptation to do more than ask whether in Dante's 
introduction of himself among the characters of his 
Comedy we may not find an analogue to that personal 
intercourse with human souls which Religion ascribes 
to God, but which it seems to philosophers of Mr. Bosan- 
«> Individuality and Value, p. xxxvti (in abstract of Lecture X). 
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quet’s school impossible to ascribe to the Absolute, because 
human souls are included within the Absolute. And no 
doubt one would not even have been tempted to put this 
question if Mr. Bosanquet had happened to choose the 
mind of Shakespeare instead of the mind of Dante for 
his comparison. But in that case, too, the inclusive mind 
would still have been personal, although in none of his 
plays is Shakespeare himself a dramatis persona. 

The denial of personality to the system within which 
we finite persons are included, not only as respects some 
particular aspect of our being, but wholly and throughout, 
wherein, to use familiar words, ‘ we live and move and 
have our being,' ** in such accounts of its nature as we 
have just been reviewing, presupposes in truth that 
contrast or antithesis of Personality and Reason to the 
consideration of which this Lecture has been devoted. 
Just because the supreme system, which the authors of 
these accounts are endeavouring to describe, is to be 
the complete expression of Reason, it can include but 
cannot itself possess Personality. Reason is indeed the 
characteristic constituent of Personality ; but there is 
alwaj^ in Personality something which falls short of the 
universality of Reason, and therefore it caimot without 
self-contradiction be ascribed to the universal Reason ; 
for so to ascribe it would be to speak in effect of a particu- 
lar universal. Particulars must always be particulars op 
a universal ; but the universal itself is by definition not a 
particular. 

On the other hand, a rejoinder may be made to this 
argument, and this rejoinder will presuppose the same 
antithesis as did the argument to which it is a reply. 
The thought of the universe as a whole, as a single system 
» Acts xvii. 28. 
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wherein we *' live and move and have our being,” pri- 
marily presents itself, both in the history of mankind at 
large and normally in that of the individual, as a religious 
thought, and is associated with the characteristically 
religious emotions of awe and reverence. *3 Such thinkers 
as those I have instanced in this Lecture as denying 
Personality to this Supreme System, Fichte and^Mr. 
Bosanquet, have certainly no intention of dissociating 
these emotions from that thought. But I am not satisfied 
that such dissociation is not in the long run inevitable, 
unless our relation to the universe is conceived as essentially 
of the same nature as our relation to a person ; and that 
it is not in fact merely postponed by the circumstance 
that the lasaguage in which the philosophers who deny 
personality to the Absolute find themselves driven to 
speak of it is permeated by the suggestion of that which 
they explicitly deny. 

It will no doubt be said that, when such thinkers deny 
Personality to the Absolute, they do not intend to assimi- 
late it to what is confessedly less than personal — ^for 
example, to a force like electricity — but to emphasize 
the necessity of regarding it as free from the limitations 
of finite Personality, as tnore than personal. And I should 
most certainly not hesitate to allow that, if we may 
ascribe Personality to God, it must be only in a sense 
which will admit of a great difierence between what we 
call Personality in ourselves and what, for want of a 
better term, we call Personality in him. What, however, 
I think even the most cautious maintainers of Divine 
Personality must assert against such a critic of their 
view as Mr. Bosanquet is the capacity of finite persons 

*3 Cp. Boyce, PrMem of CknUianiiy, ii. 8, and my Group Theories 
of Religion, pp. x88 L 
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for what can only be called a personal relation to the 
Supreme Reality — ^and therefore the presence in the 
Supreme Reality of whatever is necessary for the exist- 
ence of such a relation thereto. 

It will throw, unless I am mistaken, some light upon 
this matter if we inquire why the man in the street is 
disposed, if told of the idealism of Berkeley, to dismiss 
it with a kind of incredulous contempt as a visionary 
paradox, while a report of the speculations of physicists 
as to the electrical constitution of matter he is ready to 
receive with surprise indeed, but yet with respect. I 
think that this difference of attitude towards two doctrines 
which might at ffrst sight seem to be equally subversive 
of ordinary preconceptions is to be thus explained. Berke- 
ley seems to treat our everyday experience of a material 
world as an illusion, while the physicist is taken to be 
merely telling us that, while genuine enough as far as it 
goes, this same everyday experience has brought us but 
a very little way in the knowledge of what we are dealing 
with ; so that, if we knew more about it, we should find 
it to be something very different from what it strikes one 
as being at first sight. I am of course well aware that 
Berkeley insists that he is denying nothing to which the 
senses bear witness ; and on the other hand. 1 do not 
forget the difficult problems which may be propounded 
about the relation of the theories of ph 3 ^icists to the sensible 
facts on which they arc supposed to be based. But I 
am now speaking only of the impression made by these 
two types of sp>eculation upon the ordinary man on his 
first acquaintance with them. I do not think that it can 
be denied that it is on the whole such as I have described. 
It is then because, rightly or wrongly, Berkeley is thought 
to aim in his argument at proving that we are mocked 

9 
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is our deep-seated conviction of being constamtly, as we 
say, ‘ up against ’ a world of bodies which are there, 
independently of us, whether we are aware of them or 
not, while the physicists, without casting any doubt upon 
the reality of this world, do but concern themselves with 
the discovery of further facts about it, with which we 
have no particular business, that the teaching of the 
former is at once repudiated, but that of the latter accepted 
without demur. 

This difference of attitude on the part of the ordinary 
man towards Berkeley and the physicists respectively 
in regard of the material world, may help us to understand 
a like difference of attitude on the part of the ordinary 
religious man toward two distinct kinds of theological 
spectilation which agree in proclaiming the inadequacy 
of the anthropomorphic imagery implied in the common 
language of religious devotion. The ordinary religious 
man, at any rate among ourselves, is, one may say, per- 
fectly willing to allow that the nature of God must infinitely 
transcend the reach of his understanding, and that any 
description he can give of it undoubtedly falls so far 
short of what it truly is, that from the standpoint of a 
fuller knowledge, it would seem scarcely to convey any 
information at all. Hence if, on other grounds, he is 
disposed to accept, for example, the doctrine of the 
Trinity set forth in the Athanasian Creed as authoritative, 
he will not be deterred from doing so and regarding it 
with veneration merely by the fact that it very likely 
conveys to his mind no distinct idea, or by inability to 
say what difference it would make to his conduct or to 
his religious feelings if he had never known it. But, if 
a view like Mr. Bosanquet’s were put before him, 1 feel 
little doubt that he would interpret it as dissolving what 
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he had taken for an experience of reciprocal intercourse, 
as with another person, between himself and God into 
illusion, and would regard it as leaving him no real 
God at all, just as the Berkcleian philosophy is commonly 
interpreted as leaving us no real material world at all. 
On the other hand, just as the physicist is taken, even 
where his speculations seem most remote from our every- 
day apprehension, to be merely telling us that the real 
material world is very different, when you come to know 
it better, from what it seems at first sight, so a theology 
like that of the Athanasian Creed may discover as many 
mysteries as it pleases in the nature of God so long as it 
does not deny that God is real, as a person is real with 
whom we may enjoy a reciprocal personal intercourse. 

It is ujwn the possibility of this reciprocal intercourse 
that the whole question turns. A child will offer sweets 
from its pocket to an elder friend with the intent to give 
him the pleasure the like offer would give to the child 
himself. He may feel disappointed that his sweets are 
not appreciated, or baffled by the inexplicable pre- 
occupations which divert the attention of his elders from 
his own concerns ; but, whatever momentary distress 
these things may cause, he is sure that he has to do 
with a real person, who, however strange his tastes and 
pursuits may be to the child’s apprehension, can answer 
the child and understand him and perhaps care for him. 
It would be a very different thing if he came to find that 
there was not really any person there at all, that he was 
no more in communication with any one other than him- 
self than when talking to himself and consciously 
' making believe.' 

So too, in the course of the religious development oi 
our race, we may not only come to say ’ No ’ to the question 
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put by the prophet in God’s name, * Thinkest thou that 
I will eat bull’s fle^ and drink the blood of goats ? ’ m but 
may even doubt whether we can suppose that the thanks- 
giving and vows which the Psalmist would have us offer 
in their place will be accepted by God exactly as a mighty 
king might accept them. Yet it is fallacious to infer 
that because there is in one sense no limit to the process 
in which we lay aside in turn every imaginary picture of 
God as inadequate to his infinite perfection, therefore a 
transformation which leaves no Being to whom we can 
intelligibly ascribe a reciprocation of our personal address 
to him is but a further extension of this same process. 
There was after all a true instinct in the tradition which 
saw in Spinoza, ' God-intoxicated ' as he has been called 
(and only a very unsjrmpathetic reader of the last book of 
his Ethics can deny his claim to the epithet), the great 
standard-bearer of atheism. For when he said that, 
while we could have an intellectual love of God and God 
could love himself in our love of him, yet God could not 
be said to love us, he did, after all, condemn the religious 
man to the doom of Ixion, who found in his embrace not 
a goddess but a cloud. 

No, it will be replied, this similitude does not do justice 
to those whom you are criticizing. Ixion’s cloud lacked 
all that made the goddess desirable ; but in the Absolute 
Mr. Bosanquet would have us acknowledge all that piety 
seeks in God and more. I do not know whether I am right 
in detecting a certain distinction here between the views 
of Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. Bradley. It appears to me 
that on the whole Mr. Bosanquet, though holding that 
to think of a God with whom we could be in personal 
relations is to think of a merely finite being and not of 

M Psa. 1. 13. 
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the Absolute, yet finds in the contemplation of the 
Absolute the satisfaction of his religious aspirations, 
while Mr. Bradley dwells rather on the thought that 
philosophy must recognize the God to whom religious 
devotion is directed to be not the Absolute but, like all 
else in our experience, an appearance of the Absolute. 
God, he would say, the object of religion, must be finite, 
and therefore cannot be the Absolute ; but Religion 
is a real experience ; there is an intercourse between 
oneself and God ; yet neither in oneself nor in God can 
one find ultimate reality ; both are appearances of that 
which is ultimately real, but it, the Absolute, trans- 
cends them both. We have here suggested to us the 
thought, which is urged upon us also by vfriters of a very 
different school to Mr. Bradley, of a ‘ finite God.' By 
recognizing that God is finite it has seemed to many 
that we can escape from the difficulties which came to 
light in considering the relations of Personality to the 
supreme system of Reality. God is a person, so that 
personal relations with him are possible ; but he is not 
the supreme system of Reality ; for he and we are alike 
included within it. It is to the consideration of this 
suggestion that I propose to devote my next Lecture. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF A FINITE GOD 

The subject of this Lecture was, it will be remembered, 
to be the conception — now so frequently in one shap>e 
or another brought to oxh notice — of a finite God, which 
it is sometimes thought will satisfy the claims at once 
of Religion and of Metaphysics. For a finite God, we are 
told, can be a person, in personal relations with ourselves ; 
but since he is admitted, as finite, not to be the Infinite 
and all-inclusive Reality to which philosophers have in 
recent times given the name of the Absolute, the diffi- 
culties of ascribing personality, with its implication of 
finitude, to the Absolute, which by definition is not 
finite, are at once removed. This conception appears, 
as I have said, in several forms. To one — which I may 
conveniently associate with the name of Mr. Bradley — 
I referred toward the close of my last Lecture. Here 
God is not the Absolute, but (like every separate object 
of experience) an appearance of that Reality which, when 
we speak of it not as it appears but as it is in its undivided 
harmonious unity, we call the Absolute. We may in 
the end find this the most intelligible form of the doctrine 
of a finite God ; but it is not the form of it which to most 
people the phrase would immediately suggest. 

More familiar perhaps is a form of the doctrine in 

134 
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which the all-inclusive Reality, however designated, is 
regarded as an aggregate of spiritual beings, fundamentally 
and ultimately distinct from one another, to one or 
more among whom is ascribed a vast superiority over 
the rest, which fits it (or them) to be worshipped by the 
rest. A single Supreme Being of this sort may even 
be considered — as by Dr. Rashdall, who has in several 
of his works > elaborated a view of this kind — as the 
original source from which all the other beings derive 
their existence. Such a God is said to be finite, as being 
limited both by the other beings who through his own 
will have come to coexist with him and also by the 
necessities of his own nature, which is described, after 
the analogy of what we call our own original and natural 
endowment, as something which he finds given, and as 
setting to his activity a bound which it cannot pass. 
Other writers — for instance Professor Howison* — ^would 
make the other beings beside God not merely coexistent 
but coeternal with him ; and here too we must. 1 think, 
suppose the world in which he and they coexist to have 
a nature of its own which determines that of the beings 
which it includes ; this nature could, however, not be 
described as the nature of that “ firstborn among many 
brethren ” 3 who is called God rather than as the nature 
of any other member of the universal society. 

One of the most brilliant of contemporary novelists 
has lately presented to us 4 as a ' new religion,' challenging 
tlic allegiance of all who desire to prove themselves equal 

■ See Personal Idealism, pp. 369 tl. ; Conteniio Veritatis (1902), 
pp. 34 ff. : Theory of Good and Evil, it. pp. 238 fi. ; Philosophy atid 
Religion {1909), pp. loi f!. 

* Limits of Evotution and other Essays, p. 359. 

) The phrase is used of Christ, Rom. viii. 29. 

4 In God the Invisible King, by Mr. H. G. Wells. 
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to the demands of our time, yet another version of the 
doctrine of a finite God. The God of Mr. Wells is an 
object of personal loyalty and devotion. He is also 
in some sense, as the phrase goes, ' immanent ' in us, 
and not merely another than we, standing in external 
relations with us. But he is not the all-inclusive and 
ultimate Reality. He is not one with that ‘ Veiled Being,’ 
nor does our knowledge of him throw any special light 
upon its nature. There is a genuine religious experience 
open to individual human beings of which this God is 
the object ; but such experience has merely a racial not 
a cosmic significance. I venture to think that the chief 
interest of this latest Gospel lies not in its philosophical 
value, nor even in its capacity of exerting a practical 
influence on men's lives, but in the appeal of its author 
to certain personal experiences of his own, as authenti- 
cating the creed of which he has proclaimed himself the 
apostle. I would therefore call attention to a fact of 
some importance about these personal experiences as 
described by Mr. Wells, which ought not to be overlooked 
in passing judgment upon the doctrine which they are 
alleged to support. 

It is an essential feature of this doctrine that the God 
whom it invites us to accept as our ' invisible king ’ does 
not in any way claim to be the author or indwelling Spirit 
of Nature. But the book in which the new religion is 
propounded is not, as it happens, the first in which its 
prophet has related the personal experiences in which 
his God revealed himself to his soul. They had already 
been described in an earlier confession of the author’s 
faith, published under the title of Fir^ and Last Thills. 
But the account of them there given leaves no doubt 
that Mr. Wells was then without suspicion that it was 
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any other being than the Spirit immanent in Nature 
with whom he had enjoyed communion. It is clearly 
only as the result of subsequent reflexion upon difficulties 
which (as he is well aware) are no novelties in the history 
of theology that he has come to hold a different opinion ; 
although it would seem that, by a common psychological 
illusion, his later judgment has coloured his memory of 
the original experiences.s Mr. Wells is not unconscious 
of the kinship between his speculations and those of the 
thinkers of early Christian times who distinguished the 
Author of Nature as a being of wholly different character 
from the Author of the Gospel. In the light of his earlier 
record of the mystical experiences upon which he founds 
his belief, we may see in these experiences a confirmation 
of the contention which is the theme of Tertullian's great 
treatise against one of those thinkers — the celebrated 
Marcion — the contention that, whatever the difficulties 
of reconciling the moral attributes of God with the pheno- 
mena of nature, we can never consistently mean by God 
less than that being whose witness is, in words which 
1 quoted in another connexion, in my first Lecture, totum 
quod sum us el in quo sumus : our whole selves and our 
whole environment. 

I feel convinced that when once a stage of intellectual 
development has been reached at which the question 
of the relation of God to the Absolute would arise, no 
conception of God which takes him for less than the 

5 Sec First and Last Things (1908), p. 50. In a reNised edition 
of tills work, published 1917, Mr. Wclb adds the significant note: 
" So in 1908. Since then 1 have cleared up a certain confusion 
between God as the Master of the Scheme and God as the Presence 
in the Heart. That is the chief intellectual difference between 
this and its successor in 1917, God the Invisible King." I had 
not seen this note when I wrote the words in the text. 
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ultimate Reality udll satisfy the demands of the religious 
consciousness. And this is so because it is, I think, in 
principle true from the first that what men have sought 
in reUgion is always communication with that which is 
supposed or suspected to possess within itself the secret 
of our life and of our surroundings, and therefore to 
exert over us and them a mysterious power which we 
shall do well to enlist upon our side. 

^^^le^eve^ this hidden power may be conjectured by 
primitive men to reside — in whatever queer-shaped stone, 
or totem animal, or initiated wizard, or vanished founder 
of their tribal customs — it is dislodged from one abiding 
place after another as knowledge is increased and the 
horizon of the worshippers’ interests widens, and at 
last we discover that it is after nothing less than 
the ultimate Reality wherein “ w’e live and move and 
have our being ” * that we are inquiring ; this which 
we have been seeking throughout. Now' it is, I suppose, 
precisely because in Religion we seek to place ourselves 
effectively in touch with what nevertheless must, it would 
seem, already include us within itself that a philosopher 
like Mr. Bradley can find in it a necessary and essential 
contradiction which forces us, when we apply the 
criterion of non-contradiction, to regard it as, in the end, 
appearance only. The other forms of the doctrine of a 
‘ finite God ’ fail, I w'ill venture to say, just because they 
abandon the attempt to identify God w'ith the Absolute, 
and in so doing abandon the quest which is Religion. 
But what I have called Mr. Bradley’s form of the 
doctrine invites a more detailed discussion, for here we 
find what we miss in the rest, a clear recognition that to 

abandon that quest must be in the long run the ruin of the 
* Acts xvu„ 28 . 
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very thing which it is intended by this strategy of retreat 
to save from destruction at the hands of Philosophy. 

It is indeed true that all genuine religion involves a 
paradox, even if we do not care to call it a contradiction. 
On the one hand religious worship is ever full of the 
insistence upon the vast distance between the divine 
majesty and the worshipp>er who humbles and prostrates 
himself before it ; and yet, on the other hand, it is of the 
essence of Religion that this vast distance is annihilated ; 
that the worshipper comes to live in God and God in him ; 
so that it is not to himself but to God in him that he 
attributes the acts wherein he expresses the life which 
through his religion he is thus enabled to live. 

It is true also that it is not Mr. Bradley’s intention 
by his formula that in Religion we have only Appearance 
to reduce Religion to an illusion. For in the language 
of his philosophy every object of experience is ‘ appear- 
ance,’ so that it is in its appearances that the Absolute 
Reality lives, moves, and has its being. Religion can, 
I think, have no interest in maintaining that it can estab- 
lish communication with a Reality which does not appear ; 
and certainly the Christian Religion, which is committed 
to the doctrine of a Logos, which was in the beginning 
with God, and was God,? cannot deny appearance to be 
essential to ultimate Reality. 

Thus with Mr. Bradley’s philosophy of Religion indeed, 
especially as it has found its latest expression in the 
chapter ' On God and the Absolute ’ in his Essays on 
Truth and Reality, I should, for my own part at any rate, 
feel that I am in essential agreement. Nevertheless 
certain doubts of its complete adequacy remain in my 
mind. The nature of these will appear from some further 

7 John i. 1 . 
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comments which I propose to offer upon it, in the course 
of which I shall also point out what I take to be the relation 
of Mr. Bradley’s philosophy of religion to that of Mr. 
Bosanquet. For, near to one another as these two eminent 
thinkers are, not only in their general view of the world 
but also in the terms which they employ in speaking of 
the relation of Religion to the Absolute Experience, yet 
I think that on a near inspection there will be found to 
be between their respective attitudes toward Religion 
an important difference which will repay our study. 
These discussions will bring us to close quarters with 
the antithesis of Divine Immanence and Divine Trans- 
cendence which has played a considerable part in recent 
theology, and to which I promised in my first Lecture 
that I would call attention. 

I win begin the observations which I wish to make on 
Mr. Bradley’s philosophy of Religion by quoting the 
following passage from the essay ' On God and the Abso- 
lute,’ to which I have just referred. 

“ Whatever ideas,” says Mr. Bradley, “ really are 
required in practice by the highest religion are true. In 
my judgement their truth is not contradicted by meta- 
physics, so long only as they will not offer themselves 
as satisfying our last intellectual demands. And exactly 
how religious truths are to be in the end supplemented 
and corrected, I would repeat that, as I understand the 
matter, metaphysics cannot say. Within the outline 
which it takes for real there is room for all truth and all 
truth assuredly is completed. But the answer in concrete 
detail is beyond the finite intellect, and is even beyond 
any mere understanding.” < 

I do not think there is anything here said with which 
* Essays on Truth and Reality, p. ^33. 
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I should not agree. If any objection can be taken to 
Mr. Bradley’s statement, it would not come, 1 take it, 
from the theologians who insist on what they call the 
' personality of God ' as a religious truth, and whose 
position, in the context of the passage I have quoted, 
Mr. Bradley is criticizing. They would be probably in 
most cases quite willing to admit that in our most inti- 
mate communion with God our vision of him must still be 
proportioned to the measures of our creaturely nature, 
which, however highly exalted, must remain creaturely 
and other than the uncreated nature. They would, at 
least if they were Christian theologians, find no fault 
with the wonderful stanzas with which the Paradise 
of Dante ends ; yet whoever will place the words of Mr. 
Bradley which I have just quoted by the side of those 
stanzas will, I am convinced, be surprised to see how 
closely the thought of the pliilosopher echoes that of 
the great Christian poet : — 

V\M:lcr voleva. come si convenne 

L'imago al ccrchid, c come \'i s'indova.9 

In my third Lecture, when I was dealing with the history 
of the application of the word ' person ’ to God, I showed 
that this application was first made in the theology of 
Catholic Christianity, wherein the personal communion 
with God which found expression in the recorded language 
of a liistorical person, Jesus Christ, was affirmed to belong 
to the eternal nature ot the Supreme Being. This being 
so, the problem which Dante has in mind in the lines 
which I have just quoted, the problem traditionally 
known as that of the two natures in Christ, involves the 
problem which Mr. Bradley is considering in the passage 
» Parad. xxxiiL 137-S. 
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I cited above. So far as the demand that God should 
be * personal ' is a genuinely religious demand, it is the 
demand for an assurance that the possibility of such a 
relation to God as is exemplified in the Godward attitude 
of Jesus is no vain dream, but is rooted in the funda- 
mental structure of ultimate Reality. 

Dante cotild not see what he wished without a flash 
of supernatural illumination : — 

Ma non eran da ci6 le propicc penne 
Se non che la mia mente fu percossa 
Da nn fulgorc, in che sua vogUa vcnnc.'« 

So, too, Mr. Bradley ends his essay on God and the 
Absolute with the confession that we need a new religion, 
w'hich philosophy has it not in its power to supply, though 
he doubts whether any religious doctrine will be “ able 
in the end to meet our metaphysical requirement of 
ultimate consistency.” WTiat we want is ” a religious 
belief founded otherwise than on metaphysics, and a 
metaphysics able in some sense to justify that creed.” 
Whether a ‘ new ’ religion is really required for such 
justification of this demand, or only a more thorough 
and courageous acceptance of an old one is a matter on 
which much might be said, but which cannot be discussed 
here : for apologetic is not the business of a Gifford 
Lecturer. 

I have already observed that there seems to me to be 
a certain difference in the attitudes towards Religion 
taken up by Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet respectively, 
and have suggested that we should find it instructive to 
note where it lies. Mr. Bosanquet does, unless I mis- 

” Parai. xxxiu. I39~4i. 

»• on Truth and Reaiity, p. 446, 
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construe him greatly, conceive it possible to make the 
Absolute the object of religious devotion. In this 1 
should so far be in s)rmpathy with him that 1 should even 
insist that the object of religious devotion cannot, when 
once the question is raised, be held to be less than the 
Ultimate Reality.** But Mr. Bradley seems to imply that, 
not only for the less philosophical, but even for those 
who share his own metaphysical convictions, there is still 
room for an ‘ exoteric ’ religion which may involve the 
consciousness of a personal God. His words suggest 
that the absence of a generally recognized religion which 
might fill this place without being in flagrant contradic- 
tion with those convictions is to him a matter for regret. 
How far I am right in interpreting his attitude thus I 
am not sure. But should it turn out thus, then I should 
find myself more in sympathy with his philosophy of 
religion than with Mr. Bosanquet’s, in so far as it 
evinces a keener perception of the permanent and universal 
value of elements in the religious consciousness, with 
which it appears to Mr. Bosanquet, unless I greatly 
mistake his meaning, comparatively easy to dispense ; 
and con.sequently a greater sense of the grave loss which 
may attend the inevitable depreciation of these in view 
of their failure, in the judgment of both philosophers 
alike, to satisfy the metaphysical test for admission to 
a place in the system of ultimate truth. A kindred 
difference betw’cen the two thinkers in their respective 

■> I do not know how far this impression may be due to the fact 
mentioned by Mr. Bosanquet in the Preface to Individuality and 
VtUue (p. vii) that in his first course of Gifford Lectures he ha« 
not “ sharply distinguished between God and the Absolute." But 
I think that he could scarcely have found it possible to forbear 
doing so were there not some truth in what I have said of his 
attit^e in the text. 
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attitudes toward the question of a future life will engage 
our attention when I come, as I hope to come in my 
second course of Lectures, to the consideration of that 
question as part of the problem of finite personality. 

According to Mr. Bradley the “ belief in God as a 
separate individual *’ seems to many (though not to all) 
religious minds to be required for practical religion. 
" Where truly that belief is so required.” he says, ” I 
can accept it as justified and true ; but only if it is supple* 
mented by other beliefs which really contradict it.” >3 
With this statement, again, I should certainly have no 
quarrel ; for I am sure that the consciousness of standing 
in a personal relation towards God, however we may 
picture it, is never, at any rate where it is the fonn of 
a genuine experience, the consciousness of standing in 
such a relation towards a ‘ separate ’ individual. There 
is ever present a sense at least of God’s privity to the 
thoughts and intents of our hearts which we could not 
admit in the case of a truly ' separate individual ’ as 
tolerable, even if conceivable.*4 In Mr. Bradley’s treat- 
ment of the subject there sometimes seems to be too little 
distinction drawn *5 between two contrasts : the contrast 
of a ’ personal God ’ with the Absolute — that is, the ultimate 
system of Reality, within which God and his worshipper 
and everything else that is real must be embraced — and 
the contrast of a God personally distinct from his wor- 
shipper with a God who is ‘ the indwelling Life and Mind 
and the inspiring Love ' ** both of the universe which he 
makes and sustains and also of the finite soul. But the 

>i See Truth and Reality, p. 436. 

M See Problems in the Relations of God and Man, pp. 147-8. 

See, however, p. 436 n. 

>* Truth and Realty, p. 436. 
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two contrasts are not, I think, the same contrast, and 
should be discussed separately. 

For of the former contrast it seems sufficient to say 
that in no religion that I know of is the nature of God 
held to be exhausted in a personal relation to his wor- 
shipper. Religion may demand that this relation be 
regarded not as merely figurative or illusory, but as real, 
and as no less real than the worshipper’s own personality 
or than his personal relations with his fellow-men ; this, 
however, is not to say that there is in God nothing beyond 
his relations to us. Indeed, to suppose this would surely 
be highly unsatisfactory to the religious emotions, which, 
on the other hand, respond readily to that profound saying 
of Anselm *7 that God is not only that than which no 
greater can be conceived, but is also greater than anything 
which can be conceived.** " If I am forced to take 
reality,” says Mr. Bradley, ” as having . . . only one 
sense . . . nothing to me in this sense is real except the 
Universe as a whole : for I cannot take God as including 

•J Proslogion, c. 15. 

’• It is noteworthy that the traditional theology of Christendom 
has described Cod as wholly personal (for there is no God beside 
the three persons of the Trinity), but has not treated personality 
as the primary attribute of the Supreme Being. I do not think 
that it can be said of any standard expression of this theology, 
whatever be the case with certain modern Christian theologians, 
that it " takes personality as lieing the last word about the Universe " 
(see Bradley, Truth and Reality, p. 431). 1 venture to think that 

Mr. Bradley's observation about ' polytheism ' on p. 436 confirms 
a suspicion to which other passages in his writings have given 
occasion, that he has allowed a certain impatience to binder him 
from doing justice to the real significance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. I do not of course at all suggest that, had this not been 
so, he would have found it solve all difficulties ; and probably the 
inconsiderate assertions of certain theologians to this effect have 
had a powerful influence in deterring him from a more careful 
study of it. 


10 
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or as equivalent to the whole Universe. . . . But if . . . 
I am allowed to hold degrees in reaUty . . . God to me 
is now so much more real than you or myself that to 
compare God’s reahty with ours would be ridiculous." ‘9 
I will confess that, in the sense in which we may rightly 
speak of degrees of reality, and of God’s reality being 
greater than yours or mine, 1 should not attribute a 
higher degree of reality to the " Universe as a whole ’’ than 
to God ; for it is, as I take it, only in God that the Universe 
is a whole. I will content myself with saying that among 
the ideas which (to quote Mr. Bradley) " are required 
to satisfy the interest and claim ’’ of the religious con- 
sciousness, and therefore must be true, I am compelled 
to reckon that of the ultimate reality of its object ; but 
that this does not for me mean that in the personal relation 
to that object, which is another * idea ’ (if we are to use 
this phraseologj') required for the same purpose, we 
apprehend the whole of its nature ; nor is it, 1 believe, 
an ' idea ’ in any way required by the religious conscious- 
ness that we do so apprehend it. 

1 pass to the other contrast, that between a ‘ separate 
individual ’ and an indwelling Spirit. As I said before, 
this contrast seems to be insufficiently discriminated by 
Mr. Bradley from that last mentioned. He does, indeed, 
recognize that they are distinct by pointing out that 
even a * higher inclusive will ' than the will of an individual 
human being, if it be one ' which can say " I ’’ to itself,' 
such as that of the State or of some vaster society (no 
matter how vast we imagine it) must still be " finite." 

It seems to be implied in this remark that the Absolute 
could not say ' I ’ to itself ; no doubt because the Absolute 
is not conhwtted.hy any thing that not itself. I have 
>» TrtM mnd ReatUy, p. *• Ibid., p. 436 if. 
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already reminded you ** of Loire’s criticism of this implied 
view. My own criticism would take a somewhat different 
form, but 1 will reserve it till a later and more constructive 
stage of my argument. But certainly there is nothing 
in the incompatibility of ' personality ' with absolute 
reality, even though we should admit this, which involves 
the incompatibility of ‘ personality ’ with what is nowa- 
days often called ‘ immanence.’ That there is an essential 
contradiction between the two I do not admit, and should 
appeal with confidence in support of my contention to 
the religious consciousness, which, so long as the nature 
of the absolute or ultimate Reality is reserved for the 
cognizance of metaphysics, Mr. Bradley admits to be 
in religious questions the final court of ap{>eal. I do 
not think that in religion God is ever regarded as having 
a purely exclusive or separate personality ; wherever he 
is regarded as a person, this is not felt to exclude his 
indwelling. I could call here as a vdtness Mr. Wells, 
who in his recent summons to thinking men to adopt 
his new religion, insists that its God must be a person 
without it ever occurring to him that this must exclude 
his indwelling in his worshippers. But I would prefer 
to point out that to no one who has been brought up 
to think of the Holy Spirit as a Person should it seem 
strange to regard the notion of a ‘ person ’ and that of 
an ‘ indwelling spirit ’ as mutually consistent. 

Of course it is not only in religion that we find our- 
selves in a difficulty, if we attempt to regard the complete 
mutual exclusiveness of human souls " each in his hidden 
sphere of joy or woe"** as of the very essence of 

*> See supra, Loct. IV. p. xo6. 

*> Kebic, Christian Ytar, Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity: 

‘ Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe. 

. Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart.' 
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personality. Nowhere is there a fuller consciousness of 
the Personality and of the distinction from one another 
of the persons concerned than there is in love. Yet just 
here, in proportion to the greatness and the depth of 
the love, such mutual exclusiveness is transcended and 
done away. 

It would be of course absurd to suppose that this 
thought is imfamiliar to Mr. Bradley. Few philosophers 
have shown themselves more keenly alive to the lessons 
to be drau-n from this region of experience. Never 
unregardful of the significance of poetry for metaphj'sic, 
he has lately told us that he finds himself "now taking 
more and more as literal fact " what he used in his youth 
" to admire and love as fKxstry." *3 It is not for lack of 
appreciation of the importance of the experiences of 
saint or lover that he would regard the paradox of those 
experiences as proving their failure to make good a claim 
to ultimate reality. It is rather because of that principle 
of his logic which has led him to call all ' relations ' un> 
intelligible because they are relations and not something 
else. If one is not conrinced by his reasoning upon that 
subject, one may venture also to deny that any incon- 
sistency or contradiction is involved in saying that in 
Religion we have communion wth a personality which 
is more perfect than our own, just because our person- 
alities do not exclude it as the personality of any one 
of us excludes that of any other of our fellow-men. 

The ' immanence ’ of God, if we are to use this now 
familiar expression, is certainly a doctrine with whicli 
the religious consciousness cannot dispense. But the 
same is, to my mind, true of the complementary doctrine 
oI bis * transcendence.’ It is necessary, howewr, to 
»J Tru$h and Reality, p. 4OS n. 
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scrutinize somewhat more closely the sense in whidi 
this term is used. 

There is a transition of thought — and, as it seems to 
me, a fallacious transition of thought — in the philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer of which we are reminded by an 
unfortunate ambiguity sometimes to be found in dis- 
cussions of Divine Transcendence. Spencer starts, as is 
well known, from the position which is called Realism. 
He holds that the onus of proof lies upon any one who 
denies to physical objects a reality independent of any 
perception or consciousness of them by human or other 
minds. But he ends by finding the ultimate and genuine 
reality of tilings to be unknowable by any mind what- 
soever. Here what begins by being ‘ outside of ’ or 
‘ external to ’ our minds, in the sense of haWng an exist- 
ence independently of our thinking or being aware of it, 
gradually slips into being ' out of mind ’ in the sense 
which that expression bears in the proverbial phrase 
‘ out of sight out of mind,’ where it means in fact that 
we do not tliink of it at all. But what is thus maintained 
at the end is just the reverse of ivhat was maintained 
at the beginning. The physical world is not an idea in 
our minds ; it is that which we perceive, of which we 
think. Our perception, our consciousness gives itself 
out, so to speak, as perception and consciousness of a 
reality which, whether ultimately independent of mind 
or no, is at least independent of the act of p>erception 
or consciousness of it, since this act presupposes it. 
Such is the first position, the position of Realism. On 
the other hand, according to the final position, that of 
Agnosticism as we may call it, the physical world is 
really something of which we can never be aware as it 
really is ; what we are aware of is always something else 
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than what it really is ; for it is merely a * phenomenon * 
which, as it appears, is not independent of our con- 
sciousness. 

I do not now propose to criticize the transition of thought 
here involved, but only to show that what is in principle 
the same transition has introduced a parallel difficulty 
into theology. \Mien God’s transcendence is opposed to 
his immanence, we sometimes begin by meaning merely 
that in our religion we have to do uith something more 
than ideas or emotions of our own, which, whatever value 
or practical efficacy they may possess, are not ideas of 
anything or emotions excited by anything beyond our own 
individual or racial life. We intend to deny that, so far 
as we speak of a God or gods, we arc merely personifyit^ 
certain moods or emotions, as poets personify passions 
or virtues, to which they yet do not by any means intend 
us to ascribe an independent being like that of another 
real person, as real as ourselves. But we must be careful 
not to let this kind of transcendence pass over under our 
hands, as it were, into a transcendence which severs God 
altogether from the religious consciousness, in and through 
which alone we know him, and treats him as an unutterable 
mystery, of which we can say nothing that is true. A 
God thus transcendent has nothing to do with Religion. 
That sense of something beyond the reach of scientific 
knowledge, in which alone Herbert Spencer could recognize 
a legitimate form of religious consciousness, *4 can be called 
Religion at all only in virtue of that last rag of intelligi- 
bility which is left to the Unknowable, when we describe 
it as the ultimate ground of all that we can know, and 
are (doubtless in company with Spencer himself) stined as 

»« S«e Fira PrineipUs. cc. 2, 5 ; *ee esp. p. 113 : E ce k t in tHcei 
nUUuUon*. c. i6 ; mm; «p. pp S.4 1 0. 
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we think of this by the characteristically religious emotion 
of solemn awe. 

I said just now that only in and through the religious 
consciousness do we know God ; and I think that a dis- 
cussion of this phrase, the like of which is frequently to 
be found in the writings of Mr. Bradley, will assist us 
in defining the meaning of the transcendence which, if 
I am not mistaken, is always ascribed to God in Religion, 
and that even where God cannot be said to be conceived 
as personal. 

Si tnagna licet cotnponere parvis, I will here illustrate 
this matter of our knowledge of God from our knowledge 
of a poet or of a musical composer— of Shakespeare, for 
instance, or of Beethoven. Would it not be true to say 
that we could only know Shakespeare as a poet or 
Beethoven as a musician in and through our poetical 
or musical experience ? Had we no appreciation for 
poetry, no ear for music, we could know nothing of Shake- 
speare as poet or of Beethoven as musician. We might 
know a number of facts about them — the dates of the 
chief events in their life, of the editions of their works, 
or what not — we might even be learned in their auto- 
graphs or in their bibliography, but, if their poetry or 
music waked in us no emotions, we should still be strangers 
to the poet or the musician. Moreover, our knowledge 
of the poet or musician could never go beyond our appre- 
ciation of his work ; for only by an assthetic activity, 
secondary no doubt and stimulated in us from without, 
but still one which echoes, as it were, the mightier activity 
of the creative mind whose works we study, can we 
understand at all a work of art. Yet we know that this 
activity is not the primary activity of creation, that it 
is stimulated by and dimly echoes another ; we can make 
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no mistake about that. It is easy to make the applica- 
tion of the parable. It is true to say that only in and 
through a religious experience have we any knowledge 
of God : what are called ' arguments for the existence 
of God ’ will never prove to those who lack such an expe- 
rience the existence of God, but only at most the need of 
assuming, in order to account for our experiences other 
than religious, a designing Mind, or a Necessary Being, 
or an Absolute Reality. But the religious experience is 
ever an experience of a Reality distinct from and unex- 
hausted in the experience as mine. And where there is 
religious experience present, the arguments which apart 
from it prove the existence of something which is yet 
not God are informed with a new significance. 

No doubt here as elsewhere the parable will fail at 
certain points. The aesthetic activity by means of w'hich 
we appreciate a work of art. though stimulated by that 
work, is initiated by ourselves in each particular case, 
and not by the personality of the artist, the existence 
of which is notwithstanding presupposed in the whole 
process. But, on the higher level of religious experience, 
the initiation of our experience in every case is referred 
to its object. Thus, to take an example, St. Paul, when 
he speaks of his converts as having known God, corrects 
himself at once — “ or rather are known of God.” »5 Again, 
there are facts about Shakespeare and Beethoven which 
may be said to have nothing to do with their art. Not 
only do such facts fail by themselves to help us towards 
the knowledge of what the men to w’hom they relate are 
as artists, but, if we know those men as artists through 
appreciation of their art, this knowledge of them as artists 
throws no Kght upon these facts, which yet no doubt 

»$ Gal. iv. 9. 
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may come to be interesting as associated with men who 
have become so much to us in other ways. But, on the 
higher levels of Religion at any rate, we cannot regard 
anything as thus disconnected from God. To the religious 
man the experiences which cannot bring the irreligious to 
God are transfigured by his religion. The heavens, which 
the irreligious astronomer can sweep with his telescope 
and find no God there, are to the religious man telling 
his glor>' and showing his handiwork.** He may not be 
able to see God in all things, but he cannot but believe 
him to be there. The statement, in which recent phil- 
osophers of very various schools in this country have 
concurred, that ' God is not the Absolute ' must, I am 
sure, if seriously taken, make nonsense of Religion ; and 
the reasonings of Mr. Bradley, though they deserve, like 
all that comes from him, the greatest respect and attention, 
have not convinced me that a new religion could con- 
ceivably be found which could, if it knew itself to be the 
neighbour of a metaphysic that openly made that state- 
ment, live alongside of it on any terms but those of 
declared hostility. 

So far as concerns the demand of the religious con- 
sciousness for an immanent God, a demand on the impor- 
tance of which I am w-holly at one with Mr. Bradley, I 
see nothing in this inconsistent with a demand for a God 
with whom we can stand in personal relations. I would 
express this latter demand thus rather than as a demand 
for a ' personal God.' For I do not think that Religion 
is concerned with the nature of the divine self-conscious- 
ness, except so far as this may be involved in the reality 
of our personal relations with God : so long as these are 
not regarded as figurative or illusory, we have no religious 

>* Psa. xix. I. 
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interest in hesitating to confess without reserve that 
God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts nor his ways as 
our 

Again, I am convinced that Religion cannot, when 
once it has reached the stage at which the question has 
become intelligible, give any but an affirmative answer 
to the question whether God is the Absolute. I sec no 
more, if also no less, difficulty in allowing that the Absolute 
may be the object of personal religious devotion than in 
allowing that the Absolute may be the object of meta- 
phj^cal speculation ; and I should say that the exist- 
ence of Religion (in some of its highest manifestations), 
and the existence of Philosophy prove that the Absolute 
can be, because it is, both the one and the other. 

But, just because neither Religion nor Philosophy can 
consent to admit itself to be an illusion, both arc bound 
to recognize that the activity in which the Absolute is 
known or worshipped is not and cannot be something 
which falls outside of the Absolute, for if it were this, the 
Absolute would not be the Absolute. Hence, philosophy 
can use in the p>erson of Apollo those words of the hymn 
which Shelley puts into his mouth ; — 

1 am the eye with which the universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine. 

And Religion— even, and especially, that very religion 
by which the representation of divine worship as a per- 
sonal relation has been most seriously taken — can find 
itself driven to recognize in the Spirit which expresses 
itself in the worshipper’s personal love and devotion to 

>7 Isa. Iv. 8. See Bradley, Truth and Reali y, p. 436 «. 

7 * SheUey, Hymn of A^llo. 
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God as to a Father nothing less than an integral factor 
in the very life of God himself. 

This is by no means, however, as perhaps has some- 
times been too hastily assumed, an end of our difficulties. 
If our worship of God is regarded as a divine activity, 
where is there room for that sense of infinite distance 
between the worshipper and that which he worships 
which has no doubt predominated in certain forms of 
religion more than in others — I suppose that Islam stands 
especially for it among the great historical faiths — but 
which seems to have a place in all higher religion, and may 
give even to the profoundcst consciousness of union 
with God its keenest poignancy, as the adoring soul 
measures by her own infinite unworthiness the infinite 
love of the divine Bridegroom, w'ho has so joined her to 
himself that she and he arc no more twain but one spirit ? »9 

I shall pass in the next Lecture to the consideration 
of the problem thus presented to us. Wc may call it 
the problem of Creation. For the term ‘ creation ’ calls 
up the thought of the origination by God of something 
outside of himself and of quite different nature ; it is 
just in virtue of this thought that it differs from other 
metaphors such as those of ‘ procreation ’ or ‘ emanation ’ 
which suggest rather a unity of substance between the 
produced and the producer. Is there, then, I shall go 
on next time to inquire, any reason for retaining the 
metaphor of ‘creation,’ as expressing something which the 
other metaphors do not express, but which needs ex- 
pressing, or should wc do well to discard it as a relic of 
anthropomorphic mythology, and one perhaps fraught 
with danger to a right estimate of our spiritual dignity ? 
It is to this problem that we must now turn. 

»» See i Cor. vi. 17. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CREATION 

At the end of my last Lecture I said that our next subject 
would be the problem of Creation ; not, however, the 
problem of the creation of the material universe, but 
that of the creation of spiritual beings. We were to 
ask whether the relation of our spirits to God is better 
described as creation or as generation or emanation. All 
such phrases, as used in this connection, of course involve 
metaphor ; the question is which of these metaphors 
will best express what we want to express. The out- 
standing distinction is that between a ntetaphor which, 
like that of creation, laj-s stress on the difference of nature 
between God and our own spirits, whose relation to him 
is compared to the relation of a manufactured article 
to the craftsman who has fashioned it, and metaphors 
which suggest rather an identity of nature such as exists 
between the child and its parent, or the river and the 
spring from which it flows. 

Scholasticism, meaning by this name the philosophy 
accepted by the Latin Church as providing a sjx’culative 
backgrotmd for her theology and a terminology in which 
she can approximately express it, has, I believe, been 
compendiously defined by onq of its critics as the phil- 
osophy which denies the divinity of the human spirit.’ 

> I owe the knowledge of this epigram to Prof. J. A. Smith. 
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Tbe intention of such a definition is of course to empha- 
size the difference between this way of thinking, which 
represents the activity of the ‘ finite spirit ’ even at its 
highest and best as still to the end distinguishable from 
that of God, and'a way of thinking which is concerned 
to insist rather upon the identity of human thought, 
so far as it is free from error, with the divine. This 
latter way of thinking may be conveniently illustrated 
by the doctrine of Malebranche that we ‘ see all things 
in God,’ no less than by the absolute idealism of Hegel 
and others in more recent times ; although Malebranche 
would no doubt have subscribed to theological propo- 
sitions for which the contrasted view, attributed above 
to Scholasticism, has usually been considered to afford 
a more congenial setting. 

We have in the last Lecture criticized the portion 
that recognition of divine immanence is inconsistent writh 
recognition of divine personality. The stress laid by such 
representatives of idealism as I have just mentioned on 
the identity of our spiritual nature with the divine tends 
— though the tendency is not always prominent — to a 
denial not only of Divine Personality but of any sort of 
Divine Transcendence, except it be that of the part by 
the whole. I will take as an emphatic statement of this 
denial the following words of an eminent thinker of the 
present day. Signor Benedetto Croce. It is noteworthy 
that this writer finds the position of Hegel, with w'hose 
general view he is much in sympathy, unsatisfactory in 
that he has left an opening for an interpretation of his 
teaching which would make it lend support to faith in 
a God who should not be merely immanent in nature 
and man. “ We can well think God,” says Signor Croce, 
'* in nature and man Dens in nobis et nos, but certainly 
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not a God outside or prior to nature." * I am not sure 
that the expressions ' outside ’ and * prior ’ here, with 
their implication that they express the only possible 
alternatives to Deus in nobis ei nos, do not beg certain 
important questions ; but 1 will not dispute about this ; 
I will only take the sentence, as I think it is meant, for 
an uncompromising repudiation of Divine Transcendence 
in any form, unless indeed it be merely in that of trans- 
cendence of the part by the whole. The Italian phil- 
osopher does not shrink from the consequences of such 
a repudiation. For we find him expressly rejecting the 
claim of Religion to stand by the side of Art, Philosophy, 
Natural Science, and Mathematics as an independent and 
permanent form of the theoretical activity of Spirit. 
It is, he tells us, to be resolved into Philosophy 3 ; and 
Signor Croce is at pains to make it clear that this means 
for him something quite different from the resolution 
of Philosophy into Religion. 

This view of Religion as in fact a rudimentary form of 
Philosophy certainly follows naturally enough from the 
repudiation of divine transcendence. But it is as impos- 
able for those who know from within what Religion is 
to admit this view of it as it would be for a poet to see 
in his art, or a mathematician in his science, an activity 
which will have done its work when it has detached the 
soul from absorption in sensual pleasures or the mind 
from preoccupation with particular sensible objects and 
so prepared the way for morality in the one case or for 
metaphysics in the other. I am far from denying the 

» Saggio suUo Hegel (ed. 1913), p. J37 (Eng. tr. p. aoi). 

3 See The Task of Logic in Windelband and Ruge's Encyelo- 
peedia of the Philosophical Scietices. i. Eng. tr, pp. 2 10; cp. Estetiea, 
X. c. 8 (Eng. ti. p. 104). 
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intimate connexion of Religion with Philosophy. 1 should 
allow that it is normally in connection with Religion 
that the interest in Reality as a whole, which is the char- 
acteristic interest of Philosophy, first takes shape in the 
human mind.* 1 should hold also that this interest does 
not obtain its full satisfaction while there is not found 
in the whole that which Religion seeks there — that is to 
say, while Philosophy and Religion are at odds or at 
least not on terms of friendship with one another. But 
1 should insist that there are data of religious experience 
which, while (like all data of experience) they are the 
concern of Philosophy, and cannot rightly be withdraum 
from her criticism, have a distinctive and specific char- 
acter. and cannot be adequately described as a symbolical 
or mythical representation of ideas which Philosophy — 
at any rate in that intimate and indissoluble tmion with 
History which is ascribed to it in Signor Croce’s system — 
pos.sesses more securely in a purer and truer form. Signor 
Croce is accustomed, like Mr. Bradley, to use language 
which suggests that it is especially the doctrine of a 
‘ personal God ’ which resists assimilation by Philosophy 
and must eventually be abandoned by any one honestly 
desirous of understanding the world in which he finds 
himself. But I venture to think that aU Religion, and 
not only that which asserts or lays stress on Divine Per- 
sonality, implies an object wliich is not merely immanent, 
though it certainly also implies one not merely transcen- 
dent, and must therefore reject the formula accepted by 
Signor Croce, Dens in nobis ei nos, when explicitly offered as 
a sufficient description of that with which it has to do. It 

< See Royce, Problems of Christianity, ii. 8. and my Group Theories 
of ReUgion, pp. i88 f. Cp. supra, Lect. V, p. 128 : and inlra. Lect. X, 
pp. 214 fi. 
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would be of course desperately untrue to history to deny 
that faiths which, in our common way of speaking, may 
be said to lack a ‘ personal God ’ are notwithstanding 
fully entitled to be called forms of Religion. Yet. as 
the third Lecture of this course will have shown. I am 
disposed to regard the express affirmation of Personality 
in God as something quite other than a survival of the 
crude anthropomorphism of primitive religion. It is 
rather the correlative, whether we caU it the cause or the 
effect or both at once, of a fuller development in the 
believer of a sense of his own individual personality. 
This is sometimes concealed from us by a misinterpre- 
tation of the fact that in our part of the world it has often 
been among the highest minds — great poets and great 
philosophers — and among those of lesser calibre most 
sensitive to the movement of thought around them— that 
we observe a tendency to rebel against belief in Divine 
Personality and to fall back upon a conception of the 
Object of Religion from which this feature is eliminated. 

This fact points to the danger which lies for religion 
in a onesided development of an aspect the appearance 
of which is itself a mark of progress. It will be, I think, 
found that in India, where there has been less progress 
in this direction, but where, on the other hand, the com- 
plementary sense of divine indwelling has been less thrust 
aside by the impact of material interests, what may be 
called advanced religious thought shows on the whole a 
theistic bent. Thus we note in liberal movements origin- 
ating among men bred in Hinduism a tendency towards 
sympathetic approximation to Unitarian Christianity — 
that is to say, to the very form of European religion 
which, as we saw, is historicaUy associated with the 
doctrine not merdy of Personality tn God, but of the 
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Personality of God ; or, to put it another way, in which 
the ascription of Personality to God is not blurred or 
balanced (whichever may be thought the more ^propriate 
word) by the confession of three Persons within the unity 
of the Divine Nature. There are of course other cir- 
cumstances of a more external kind, ^riiich have favoured 
the approximation of which I have been speaking ; but 
I do not think my diagnosis of its deeper significance 
is wholly mistaken. And if it is not, it will confirm my 
previous statement that a certain tendency on the part 
of advanced religious thought In Europe to minimize 
the doctrine of Divine Personality is to be explained not 
so much by anything intellectually unsatisfying or un- 
philosophical about the doctrine itself as by the sense 
of a need for reaffirming other elements in Religion which 
are in danger of disappearance in the hurry and com- 
plexity of our civilization. Yet it may be in truth a no 
less urgent necessity of our spiritual well-beiDg that in 
our religion the self-assertive individual personality in 
ourselves should shock and clash against another per- 
sonality than that we should be able from time to time to 
go on leave, as it were, from the fighting line of our every- 
day life into the refreshment of a mystic reverie, where 
what makes up the greater part of our daily life is left 
behind and forgotten as though we had passed into 
another world. 

The interest for our purpose of the thoughts suggested 
by Signor Croce's rejection of any transcendence in God 
other than the transcendence of the part by the whole, 
together with his con.sequent denial to Religion of any 
independent place in human life by the side of Phil- 
osophy, whereof it is, according to this view, no more t han 
an immatture form, has led us to stray somewhat aside, 

11 
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though not, I hope, altogether unprofitably, from the 
main theme of my present Lectiire, namely, the problem 
of the best metaphor — creaiion, generation, or emanation 
— to use in expressing the relation of our own spirits to 
the Divine Spirit, ^\^ult has been said, however, may 
suffice to indicate the inadequacy of such a doctrine of 
God as Signor Croce gives us, which makes him merely 
immanent. We ^all do violence to deep-seated instincts 
of our nature and deprive of significance a whole 
range of religious experience no less if we suppress that 
sense of a distinction of nature between God and our- 
selves which finds expression in the metaphor of ‘ creation ’ 
than if we are deaf to those lofty claims and aspirations 
of the human spirit which find utterance in the counter 
affirmation of kinship with the Highest made in such 
words as that Greek poet's whom St. Paul is said to 
have quoted to the Atlienians, “too yap koJ ylvoc iopiv": 
** For we are also his offspring.” 5 
Now I think it may fairly be said that, of the metaphors 
which lie ready to our hand for expressing the relation 
of the DiN-ine Spirit to ours, that of creation harmonizes 
best with the sense of a distinction of nature between 
ourselves and God, those of generation or emanation with 
the sense of a community of nature, a kinship, between 
us and him. Of the two latter generation would seem 
so far preferable to emanation for the purpose which 
dther might serve, in that the latter suggests a process 
more wholly nnamscious and involuntary than the former. 
We are thus left with two metaphors, creation and gene- 
ration, and they seem both to be required in order to 
express the complex relation involved in our religious 
experience. 


} Acts xvii. 38. 
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A combination of the two, in which they are not merely 
used alternately with one another but an attempt is made 
to unite in an intelligible manner the two aspects of 
religious experience which they respectively express, is 
foimd in the doctrine of a Mediator, which, though it is 
more important in Christian theology than in that of 
any other religion, and certainly assumes in Christianity 
its most highly developed and probably its most defensible 
form, is yet by no means a doctrine peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. While it is no doubt true that the identification 
with the Mediator of the historical Founder of that religion 
has powerfully contributed to keep the doctrine alive 
and eflective in Christianity as it has not been kept alive 
or effective elsewhere, it is perfectly possible to maintain 
it apart from that identification. We may here recall 
Gibbon's celebrated gibe that the doctrine of the Logos 
was " B.c. 200 taught in the School of Alexandria, a.d. 97 
revealed by the Apostle St. John ” * and the often-quoted 
passage in Augustine’s Confessions which tells how, 
before he had accepted Christianity, he had learned 
from the books of the Platonists the same doctrine as 
is contained in the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel con- 
cerning the divinity and the creative and illuminating 
agency of the Word, but did not find it there taught 
that " the Word was made flesh.” 7 It is interesting to 
compare Coleridge’s statement > that he held this 
doctrine philosophically “while in respect of revealed 
religion ” he “ remained a zealous Unitarian.” These 
references, indeed, are all to Neo-Platonic speculation. 
But, though it is true that the use there made of the 
notion of a Me<hator is more nearly akin than what can 

* In the table of contents prefixed to the Dedins and Fait. 

1 Confess, vii. 9. * Biog. LU. c. 10. (ed. Shawerass, i. p. 137. 
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dsewhere be fotmd to the Christian dogma, over the 
presentation of which of course tlie speculations of the 
later Greek philosophy exerted no small influence, it 
would not be difficult to illustrate the notion from other 
quarters. Our present concern, however, is with the 
notion itself. In this way of expressing the matter. 
identity of nature uith God. and therefore the metaphor 
of sonship which aims at suggesting this, is appr o priated 
to the Mediator ; the difference of nature and the corre- 
sponding metaphor of creatureship to the individual human 
spirit. The relation of the Mediator to the individual 
human spirit may be said to be that of archetype. 

The individual human spirit is conscious, especially, 
though not exclusively, in its religious experience of its 
incompleteness ; and it can only find satisfaction in a 
larger spiritual life than that which it can as an individual 
call its own. This larger spiritual life is at first that of 
a society, of which the individual feels himself to be 
a member ; but no fimction in a finite society can ulti- 
mately exhaust the infinite capacities of which he is 
aware in himself, and which he can only conceive to be 
fulfilled in the infinite and absolute life of God. 

It is just in this point that St. Paul’s conception of out 
membership in the body of Christ " in whom dweUeth 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily," 9 goes beyond 
that contained in the exposition by Plato in his Republic 
of the necessary identity of structure between tlw Soul 
and the State.** The principle there laid down by Plato, 
a principle. I am convinced, of fundamental importance, 
is restricted in its application by Plato’s envisagement 
of the society which is the Soul writ large under the forms 

f Col. U. 9 - •• Set esp. Rep. U. 368 c. fl. , iv. 433 e. ft. 

** a. PreUeme <11 tke BetatiofU 0/ God md Mon. pp. tvj foB. 
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of a^ Greek city-state. St. Paul, no doubt, in his turn 
had his attention concentrated on the moral and religious 
activities of the human spirit to the comparative neglect 
of others. But the principle on which 1^ was insisting, 
rather indeed as a preacher than as a philosopher, with a 
freer use of metaphor and much less of argument than we 
find in Plato — the principle that the larger inclusive Spirit, 
whose traits are seen, as it were, in miniature in those 
of each human Soul, is no other than the one Divine Life 
— this prindple may rightly be regarded as the comple- 
ment of Plato’s, thotigh indeed it is implicit in Plato's 
requirement that the rulers of his state should behold 
" all time and all existence " in the light of the one supreme 
Idea, the Idea of the Good.** 

But it is not this aspect of St. Paul’s teaching about 
the ‘ body of Christ,' in which it supplements the Platonic 
doctrine of the identity of structure in Soul and State, 
to winch 1 now ^>ecially wish to call attention. To 
this I shall return in my second course of Lectures, in 
which 1 hope to deal with human personality in the light 
of the ilreological conclusions reached in the present 
series. The feature of the Pauline theory which primarily 
concerns us now is its introduction of a Mediator. The 
body of which those ate figuratively described as 
* members,* who do what in the apostle’s judgment all 
men are called upon to do—this body is called the body, 
not of God, but of Christ. It is of course beyond question 
that, in the view of St. Paul himself, it was of the very 
essence of his message that the Christ of whom he speaks 
had actually appeared as a man among men in the person 
of his elder contemporary, Jesus of Nazareth. It was 
in virtue of this fact, as he took it to be, that he had a 

« See R*p. vi. 484B, 486A. 504D. ff. 
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gospel to preach, and not merely a thedogical theory 
to propound. But for the moment it is not our business 
to examine into the truth of Paul's belief in the exalted 
nature of Jesus ; we have to do at present only with the 
conception of the ' body of Christ ’ altogether apart 
from any doctrine of the Incarnation of the Mediator 
in a particular historical person. 

The thought of St. Paul (and I am especially thinking 
of the Epistle to the Cohssians, and taking it to be his) 
seems to be that though the larger and inclusive life in 
which that of any individual man or woman must find 
its completion is the life of God (and for St. Paul there 
can certainly be no more than one God), yet it can only 
find this completion in the divine life when that life is 
poured out, so to say, into a person who, while thus 
sharing the divine nature, is yet distingmshable from 
God. The distinction from God which Religion implies 
remains to the end ; but the difference of the created 
nature from the divine is transcended through the in- 
timate union (symbolized by that of the members of a 
body with its bead) with a Spirit essentially one with 
God, though distinguishabte from him, the archetype of 
the created spirits, who obtain in their union with this 
Spirit what is described as a sonship, not, like that Spirit's 
own, by nature, but by adoption.>3 1 think that this is 
a true account of St. Paril's meaning in its upshot, but it 
must of course be remembered that we are not here inter- 
ested in the question, important enough in its own place, 
how far St Paul himself had thought out the issues of 
his own view. In the above analysis the subsequent 
dogmatic development of the Pauline speculations has 
beai borne in mind, and on the other hatui i have deliber- 
»» See Rmn. viii. 15. Gal. iv. 5. 
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ately neglected their hist<nical relationship to ideas s< 4 iich 
were current in the intellectual environment of the apostle 
himself, but have to a great extent lost their significance 
for us to-day. 

I do not, however, reckon among these obsolete ideas 
the doctrine of a Mediator. I consider it, on the con- 
trary, a contribution of permanent value to our under- 
standing of the nature of the spiritual world. 

Two possible criticisms of this view may probably 
occur to my readers : one that to seek li|^t firom this 
doctrine is to fall back from Philosophy to Mythology; 
the other that any doctrine of mediation, if seriously 
taken and consistently followed out, wiU break down, 
because involving us in a regressus ad infinitum. 

In order to meet the former of these criticisms, it will 
be desirable to consider somewhat carefully what we 
mean by Mythology, and what service Mythology of any 
kind can render to philosophy. The latter criticism will 
be discussed afterwards. The question at present before 
us is not whether myths may not be used for what we 
may call rhetorical purposes in philosophical as well 
as in other kinds of literature ; for there can surely be no 
reason for debarring the philosophical writer from the 
employment of this kind of device on occasion ; but 
whether myths are ever, and if ever, under what con- 
ditions, the appropriate vehicle for phUosophical reflection 
which could not be better expressed in some other 
form. 

There is a celebrated observation of Aristotle *4 that 
the lover of m3rihs is in a sense a lover of wisdom or 
philosopher : 6 ^iXuftvBoc nwc iartv. Another 

reading of this saying was formerly current, which ran 
M Metaph. A. 982 b. 18. 
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thus : ftX6tw9oc ^ ftXoao^dc wuc i<rrnr : " The lover of 
wisdom is in a sense a lover of myths.” There can be 
no doubt that the former reading is correct, and that 
Aristotle r^arded Mythology as an immature form of 
Philosophy, wherein the same impulse to wonder which 
at a more advanced stage of intellectual development 
sought satisfaction in such speculations as his own con- 
tented itself with an infantine diet of marvellous stories. 
But the false reading, according to which the philosopher 
himself is still a lover of myths, though it does not agree 
with the context of this passage, may nevertheless bear 
a good meaning of its own. It was probably in a recol- 
lection of the myths of Plato that the misunderstanding 
of Aristotle's remark originated ; it might well seem 
natural enough that the pupil in philosophy of one who 
had interwoven so many immortal tales with his philo- 
sophic discourse should mention the love of tale-telling 
as characteristic of the philosopher. 

>\’hat relation, we shall hnd it prohtable to ask, did 
the myths of Plato bear to his philosophy ? I will ask 
you to allow me to state dogmatically the answer which 
1 should be disposed to give to this question. 1 think 
that with him the myth is not concerned, strictly speaking, 
with the same subject-matter as Philosophy, but rather 
takes the place of History, where a historical question 
is asked, but the materials for an historical answer are 
lacking. 

How did the world come into being ? How did society 
begin ? What will happen to our souls after death ? 
It is to such questions as these that Plato offers replies 
in the form of myths. Pliilosophy cannot answer such 
questi<ms, any more than it can tell me where I dined this 
day last year or where I shall dine this day next year. 
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For an answer to the former of these two inquiries I 
should consult my personal memory or my journal ; and if 
I wished for information about something that happened 
before I was bom, I should seek for it in the history books. 
But if what 1 want to know must have happened at a 
time whereof there is no record extant, what can 1 do ? 
The best I can do, says Plato, is to frame a myth, a story 
which, if not the truth, will at any rate be like the truth.‘S 
But this cannot merely mean that it is to be like what 
actually occurred, for ex hypotiusi I do not know what 
did occur, and hence cannot tell what would be like it 
and what not. 

What it means for Plato, however, is not doubtful. 
It means that the myth is to be in accord with those 
conclusions as to the general nature of things which 1 
derive not from History but from Philosophy. Just as 
you could not tell me where and on what 1 dined this 
day last year, but could confidently assert that it was 
not in fairyland and not on nectar aitd ambrosia, so too 
we are sure that whatever took place in the unrecorded 
past must have been consistent with what we know to 
be the eternal nature of Reality ; whatever we have 
reason to think is incompatible with tliat eternal nature 
of Reality we have reason to think did not occur in tlie 
past and will not occur in the future. Thus when Socrates 
in Plato's Republic has to lay down a law for the stories 
of gods and godlike men which can be tolerated in his 
model State, he rules out all such as violate the pbilo* 
sophical axiom that only what is good can be divine.*^ 
Stories, on the other hand, which attribute good actions to 
the gods may be told, for such, though perhaps not true, 
are like the truth ; whatever was done by God must have 
•5 See ^p. ii. 3820. (* See Rtp. ii. 379 fi. 
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been good, whether it was just that particular good 
action or another. So, too, the m3rth of Er at the end 
of the same Dialogue is frankly fiction as to its details ; 
but it is, in Plato’s judgment, ‘ like the truth ' in so far 
as it represents the good and evil in human characters 
as working out their consequences in a rise or fall respec- 
tively in the scale of being. That life is and always must 
be the scene of moral judgment, of this Plato is convinced ; 
and therefore if we would weave stories about the future 
which is hidden from us (perhaps for the reason that it 
is not yet made) we must not allow oiurselves to suppose 
things governed by any other principle, or we shall 
assuredly be disappointed. 

A philosophic myth, then, after the fashion of Plato, 
is a story told about individuals, where memory and 
history and prophecy (if such a thing there be) have 
failed us, so that we do not know from these, the only 
possible somces of information about individual facts 
in the past and future, what was or what will be the fate 
of the indi\'iduals about whom we arc curious. It is a 
story thus which is quite likely to be untrue — nay, even 
quite imlikely to be true in detail, but which is in the 
Platonic phrase ' like the truth.’ because it is controlled 
by our knowledge, obtained through Philosophy, of that 
fundamental nature of the universal system which any 
particular event falling within it must of necessity exem- 
plify. It thus illustrates our philosophical knowledge 
without adding to it, and gives the outline of the his- 
torical fact, which is unknown in detail, because it belongs 
either to a forgotten past or to an unforeseen future (I 
do not here inquire whether the future can ever be fore- 
seen) or agam, to a present beyond our ken. 

But, if this be a true account of the part played by 
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myths in the Platonic writings, there is another feature 
of the myths actually found there which deserves our 
attention. All the prindpal Platonic myths may be 
said to relate to the Soul. Some concern the past or 
future of particular soiils — such are those in the PhtBdrus 
and in the last book of the Republic ; while of others the 
theme is the origin of the World Soul (as in the Tinueus) 
or (as in the Protagoras or in the third book of the 
Republic) of the community, in which, as we may learn 
from the second book of the latter Dialogue, we find writ 
large the same story as is set forth in lesser characters 
in the souls of its members. 

Now why is it that the philosophical myth as employed 
by the thinker who has made most use of it, and who is 
also the greatest thinker that has ever made use of it. 
is so closely associated with the Soul ? We shall find that 
the answer to this question will help us to see why we 
should not be surprised to find a conception useful to us 
in our present inquiry — such as that of a Mediator — 
lending itself to illustration by a myth, and will also 
perhaps throw some light on our main problem of 
Personality. 

The Greek word which we translate Soul, the word 
'^vxn, is certainly not equivalent to Personality. It 
has a much wider range of denotation, and is used of 
life in plant and animal and of the universal Life which 
‘ rolb through all things " *7 no less than of the intel- 
lectual and moralj^life of human beings. 

At the same time it may, 1 think, be said that, so far as 
regards Plato at any rate, it is to the human soul, to which 
we should attribute personality, that he goes for his clue 
to the nature of Soul elsewhere. We need not accept 

•7 Wordsworth, Tiutem Abbey. 
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too literally the account in the mj'th of £r of the rebirth 
erf human souls in the forms of those animals which ex- 
hibit the qualities that had distinguished them in their 
lives as men and women ; but I do not think we can be 
wrong in taking it to hint at least at a fundamental kinship 
between all forms of life, which will justify us in tracing 
everywhere within the world of living beings the likeness 
of what we know more intimately as it appears in our 
fellow'-men and in ourselves.** And it is distinctly taught 
in the Pkikbus >9 that, just as our outward frames are built 
up out of elements which are found on a larger scale in 
the world arotmd us. whence the stuff whereof they are 
made was originally taken and is during life constantly 
replenished ; so also our reason testifies to the presence 
of a vaster reason “ in the nature of Zeus,” the divine 
Soul of the World, whence alone we can suppose ours to 
derive its origin and maintenance. Thus to say that all 
the Platonic myths relate to the nature of the Soul is to 
say that they relate to a nature which we know most 
intimately in a personal form, and are thus almost con- 
strained to construe elsewhere on the analogy of our own 
personal life. 

Moreover in Plato's philosophy it is Soul which is the 
source of all motion, the active principle of the whole 
cosmic process.*** The Idea or Form of the Good is indeed 
the supreme principle of explanation, in the light of 
which it is the aim of the philosopher to view all reality 
as one harmonious system ; but it is in and throu^ Soul 
that this and all the Ideas, Forms, or eternal natures, 
amoag which the Idea or Form of the Good is pre-emin«tt 
as the sun among the lesser lights of heaven, initiate and 

>• Cp. Netticship, Lectures on Plato's Republic, pp. 333. 364. 

•» See Pkikbus, tga B. m See Pkadrus. 145 d, a. 
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carry forward the creative process which is the history 
of the world. Not that the Ideas are (to quote 
Berkeley in his latest and most Platonic mood) creatures 
of the so\il of man " — or, we may add, of any super-human 
soul conceived on the analc^ of the soul of man. Rather 
they are, as the same philosopher goes on to tell us. 
" innate and originally existent therein, not as an accident 
in a substance, but as light to enlighten and as a guide to 
govern ” — ** not figments of the mind, nor mere mixed 
modes, nor yet abstract ideas in the modem sense, but 
the most real beings, intellectual and unchangeable and 
therefore more real than the fleeting, transient objects 
of sense.”** 

I added just now to my quotation from Berkeley the 
words * nor of any superhuman soul conceived on the 
analog^' of the soul of man,’ because I think it important 
to remember that, if we find it unsatisfactory to regard 
Goodness, Beauty, and Truth as ‘ mere ideas ’ in our 
modem sense, inhering in the mind, ‘ as an accident in 
a substance,’ it will not be less unsatisfactory to r^ard 
them as ideas of this kind in God's mind, so far as we 
take the Divine Mind to be related to its thoughts and 
notions no otherwise than as our minds are related to 
our thoughts and notions. This difficulty U recognized 
by the scholastic theologians, who attempt to obviate 
it by the help of their doctrine that whatsoever God is, 
he is that not in virtue of a nature which he possesses 
or in which he shares, but in his own right and, as it is 
put, substantially. Thus Socrates may be wise and good, 
but we could not say that he is wisdom and goodness, 
only that he has some share of them. He may, indeed, 
not always have been wise and good, he may not 

»« Sirit, § 335. 
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always remain so, but wisdom and goodness are still 
what they are whether he or another order his ways 
according to them or not. On the other hand, when we 
call God wise and good we mean more than this. We 
mean that he is himself the wisdom and the goodness oi 
which we are speaking ; there is no wisdom or goodness 
be 3 mnd him in which he shares. We cannot conceive 
him apart from wisdom or goodness, nor, if we believe in 
him at all, can we think of wisdom and goodness apart 
from him. 

It is probable that Plato did not identify God with 
the Form or Idea of the Good, but rather regarded him 
as a Soul, informed by that Idea, which was the source 
of all the glorious order and harmony which we find in 
the universe ; but, as a great Platonic scholar, Professor 
Burnet of St. Andrews, has lately observed, it was in this 
distinction of Plato’s between God and what was acknow- 
ledged to be the Highest, a distinction which the modem 
theist does not make (though Mr. Bradley, it is true, 
holds that he cannot become a philosopher without 
making it), that we must seek the principal source of those 
controversies which the Church Councils of the fourth 
century of our era were summoned to decide.** I feel 
m3^1f convinced that the maintenance of the Platonic 
distinction can never prove in the long run satisfactory 
to the religious consciousness. The God whom we worship 
must be the Highest, must be what Plato called the Idea 
of the Good, but this Good must not, as in the Platonic 
tradition (which Plotinus also followed), be something in 
its innermost nature above and beyond even the most 
exalted kind of Soul. The best .Soul, the divine Spirit, 
which moves and works in the world, and is the sourw 

•* Burnet, GreeA Pkiiotopky from Tkaks to PUOo, f *35, p. 337. 
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of what is good in tlie human souls, which derive their 
origin from it, must be essentially one with the Highest ; 
even in its innermost nature the Highest must possess 
that spiritual life of which our personality is but a faint 
and imperfect likeness. 

I have been dwelling on the teaching of Plato respect- 
ing the Soul, since it was in speaking of the Soul that, 
as we saw, he found himself led to that use of myths in 
connexion with philosophical speculation which is so 
characteristic of his writings. But I should not have 
dwelt on that teaching at such length did I not in the 
main accept it and hold that he was right in recognizing 
the doctrine of the Soul as the meeting-point of the 
Universal and the Individual, of Philosophy and History, 
where therefore Philosophy requires to be reinforced by 
History, and therefore, failing genuine historj', by Myth, 
which, as w'e have seen, is in Plato’s view the surrogate 
of History, showing w-hat the historical fact might have 
been, within the limits imposed by that eternal nature 
of things the outlines whereof Philosophy has ascer- 
tained. 

Now this sphere, in which the philosophical myth is 
in place, is also the sphere of Religion. In teaching 
Greek philosophy one has often to bid one's pupils beware 
of allowing the religious associations of the word ' soul,' 
as employed in our everyday language, to confuse them 
in studying what the Greeks have to say of ^vxv- Never- 
theless those very associations of the word ‘ soul ’ with 
Religion, w'hich may in certain circumstances prove mis- 
leading, have their roots in the fact that it is just in the 
experience which we call religious that we become most 
intimately aware of the nature of the Soul, as the meeting- 
point of the Universal contemplated by Philosophy 
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with the Individual which is the subject-matter of 
History. In Religion we are not content (and I believe, 
though I cannot now go in detail into the reasons lor 
my belief, some of which 1 have attonpted to give else- 
where.3) that this discontent is most strcmgly marked 
in the highest forms of Religion) to treat what is historical 
as a mere illustration of the universally valid, or again 
the uni\'ersal as a mere abstraction from the historically 
real. Nor are we even content, with some who would do 
neither of these two things, to keep the eternal truth of 
Philosophy and the individual fact of History for ever 
apart, as the concave and the convex in the circumference 
of the circle are apart, never meeting though for ever 
inseparable. It is indeed possible to follow a distinguished 
philoso]^er of our owm day, to whose sentiments on this 
subject 1 have already referred, and whom I had in mind 
in what I have just said, I mean Signor Benedetto Croce, 
in treating Religion on this very ground as no genuinely 
distinct form of spiritual activity but as a naive con- 
fusion of the infinite with the finite, of the universal with 
the individual, from which Philosophy, in substituting 
itself for it, has withdrawm all reason for existing. But 
this view, which sees in Religion nothing but an imperfect 
and inferior kind of knowledge, does not, as I have already 
said, stand in need of refutation for any one who knows 
for himself from within what Religion is. It would be 
as idle to s^k a valuable account of Religion from a 
man who does not know this, even though he be as acute 
a thinker as Signor Croce, as it would be to go for a theory 
of art to a certain person — an able and in some ways 
highly cultivated man — ^who professed himself unable to 
what excellence could be attributed to portraiture 
M See StuOUt im tkt Hisfary oj KattmU p. jo 
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besides that of such a likeness to the original as we are 
content to look for in a photograph. 

It is, then, where we can least afford, while contem> 
plating the universal form and nature of Reality, to 
dispense with considering it in relation to the historical 
and individual Reality whereof it is the form and nature, 
that the philosophical myth may provisionally take the 
place of a history which we have not at hand in memory 
or on record. This will be where the Soul (which must 
certainly here be personal Soul, for only personal Soul 
can philosophize) is occupied in the task which was 
prescribed to it long since by the Delphic oracle,»4 of 
investigating its own nature. And not only in ancient 
Greece, but here and everywhere, it is the influence of 
Religion which most often drives us to undertake such 
an investigation. 

It is easy to see that a genuine ‘ revelation,’ in that 
legitimate sense of ' revelation ’ in which it is used of the 
historical and individual element in religious knowledge 
as contrasted with the element which is rather philo- 
sophical and universal (for in another sense we must 
acknowledge all religious truth to be a revelation), *5 would 
render the device of a myth unnecessary here.** 

I have dwelt so long upon the nature and function of 
the philosophical myth because there can be no doubt 
that the conception of a Mediator is one which certainly 
lends itself to embodiment in such a myth and hence may 
be too hastily dismissed as merely mythological. 

It seemed, therefore, worth while to make an attempt 
to show, by means of the discussions we have just 

>< Cp. Probtems in the Relations of God and Man, pp. 48, 58 S. 

»* Cp. Plato, Phado, 850. 
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completed, that conceptions which call Ux a myth to 
bring out their significance for the life of individual souls 
are not to be ruled out of court in such an mvestigation 
as that upon which we are now engaged. What I under- 
stand by the doctrine of a Mediator, apart from any 
mythical elaboration, is this, that religious experience 
in its most complete form piesupposes a twofold relation 
of the soul to God. to which the phraseology of that 
doctrine gives a more satisfactort' expression than any 
other which we can find. We may most conveniently 
illustrate this by comparing that phraseology with other 
language that has been employed in describing the impli- 
cations of the religious consciousness. To one factor in 
that consciousness, the sense of kinship with the Highest, 
the lofty language of Stoicism gives an utterance which 
may sometimes rise into sublimity ; but there is another 
mood which at least alternates with this in Religion, to 
which the unqualified claim to divinity w'hich that language 
makes is repellent and even absurd. This mood some- 
times takes its revenge even in Stoicism itself by intense 
and sometimes even morbid scorn of that side of humanity 
which is akin not to God but rather to the beasts that 
perish. On the other hand, there is a language of grovel- 
ling self-abasement in which this mood itself is found 
sometimes to pour itself out, which is no less repugnant 
to souls that cannot forget ** that imperial palace whence ’* 
they “ came ” *7 and feel that servUity does not become 
the “children of the Most High,”** 

Where the conception of a ifediator is introduced and 
the individual human being conceives himself as created 
by God through the instrumentality and in the likeness 

*7 Wordsworth, Oit on Intimations of Iwmartakty. 

^ Pml boexii. 6 
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of the Mediator, and as adopted to be God's child, not 
in his own right, but only as united with the Mediator, 
who is God’s Son by nature, it is possible to reconcile 
and combine the two religious moods ot which we have 
spoken and which may be said to occupy the opposite 
poles of the reli^ous consciousness. The consciousness 
of nothingness before God is justified as befitting the 
creature in the presence of the Creator, but is redeemed 
from servility and baseness by the consciousness of divine 
sonship ; wliile the unlovely pride which tends to spring 
up in one who holds, like the Stoics, that God has no 
advantage over the wise and good man except in his 
longer continuance,*? is checked by the sense of devout 
gratitude for the free gift of adoption, both towards the 
Father who adopts, and towards the Son the Mediator, 
in and tlirough whom the adoption takes place. 

In all this, even if the play of imagination be not further 
encouraged, there is metaphor and even myth employed ; 
but the conception of our relation to God, in accordance 
with which the metaphors are selected and constructed, 
is one which (if I am not mistaken) satisfies better than 
any other which can be suggested the competing de- 
mands of the religious consciousness. Herein lies its 
justification as a religious doctrine ; and it is a sufficient 
justification. It is scarcely necessary to add that, if the 
interpretation put by the Christian Church on certain 
occurrences should be admitted, genuine history would 
then to a certain extent supersede myth in this case ; 
but it wotild be to a certain extent only, for it is obvious 
that, to use for the moment Christian phraseology, the 
pre-existent and the ascended life of Christ could not be 

*9 See Seneca, Ep. Ixxiii. § 13. dt ProvidttUia, L $ 5. Cp. Zdhr, 
SMes, Epiewtans, tmd SetpHes, Eng. tr. p. 334. 
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described except in a mythical fashion. No doubt, as 
I have suggested above, the conviction that one is here 
availing oneself not merely of myth but of genuine 
history, has caused a cunceptiou by no means peculiar 
to Christian theologj' to j^ersist in that theology with an 
intensity and practical cfhcacy to which it could scarcely 
otherwise have attained. 

I shall dwell at far less length on the second objection 
which 1 mentioned earlier in this Lecture as brought 
ag^st the notion of a Mediator, in addition to that of 
being mythological. This was the objection tliat if once 
we admit a mediator, we shall find ourselves committed 
to a regressus ad infinitum. I must reply to this that 
here, as in some other instances in which this objection 
has been alleged to be subversive of quite indispensable 
notions (I am thinking especially of Mr. Bradley's criticism 
of Relations) 3® it will prove on closer insjx^ction to be an 
unsubstantial phantom. Where there is a significance 
in mediation between two terms which cannot be found 
in any further mediation between the mediating term and 
either of the extremes there is nothing to drive one to 
omtinue mediation ad infinitum ; and in tliis present 
instance this would seem to be the case. The conception 
of a Mediator corresponds, if there be anything in what 
I have just put before you, to a genuine demand of the 
religious consciousness, which does not repeat itself ad 
infinitum. I am of course aware that there are certain 
facts in the history of Christian dogma which might 
appear to contradict this assertion. Into the detailed 
consideration of these I cannot now go, but must content 
myself with the following observations. In the case of 
some of these we have to do with fallacious subtleties 
** dpptartmce and RtalUy, c. y 
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corresponding in the sphere of religious speculation and 
devotion to the subtleties which in logic have sometimes 
arisen from the vain attempts to explain indispensable 
conceptions in terms of something else. In the case of 
others, again, I should admit that there may be and cer- 
tainly is mediation elsewhere in the religious life than in 
the fundamental relation of tlic soul to God (for example, 
the truth about this or any other matter may be com- 
municated to one man by another), but that here again 
in these genuine cases of mediation there is no need 
whatever to proceed ad infinitum. 

The doctrine of a Mediator has, then, supplied us with 
a means of uniting the thoughts which were respectively 
symbolized by the metaphors of creation and of generation 
as descriptions of the origin of our spirits from God. In 
their separateness and in their actual finitude they are 
creatures of God and not sharers in his natme ; but in 
their totality and ideal completeness, in their archetype 
(as we may say), they are sharers in it, they are ‘ begotten 
of God,’ 3« and in their historical development, through 
an identification of themselves with the archetj'pe which 
comes to pass in time (and which need not always take 
the form of an explicit acceptance of such a formula as 
we may find the best for expressing the facts), they become 
conscious of their divine nature as belonging to them 
not in their owm right but as mediated through their 
aichetyTie. Every soul which thus becomes conscious of 
her divine nature at all will express it in terms which, at 
least in part, may be called mythological. But we must 
remember that what we find taught in these matters in 
the writings of thinkers who avoid obviously mytho- 
logical language very often differs from the teaching 
S' 1 John V. i8. 
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wliich we find in religions creeds not by being less 
mythological but only in being more prosaic. 

The description and mutual reconciliation of those 
facts of religious experience which I have described as 
at first sight mutually inconsistent and so requiring to 
be harmonized by the help of this conception of a Medi- 
atin' will, I think, be fotmd to involve, when worked out 
into a theological doctrine, the recognition of a twofold 
Personality in the Divine Natiue. For we have to express 
a amsciousness of personal communion with God felt 
on the one hand to be a commiinion of spirit with kindred 
spirit, of Son with Father, and yet on the other to belong 
as such not to the individual in isolation and imperfection, 
but in the ideal and archetype of his nature, as completed 
in a society of w'hich he may be a member not only in 
respect of a part of his capacities but of his whole being. 
Here the personal communion itself, as belonging to the 
true nature of God — and in nothing less than this can 
the aspiration of the religious consciousness find satis- 
faction — implies a personal distinction within that nature ; 
while the individual further distinguishes his own separate 
and imperfect personality from the ideal personality 
which is thought of as eternally distinguishing itself 
from God in the communion which is the consummation 
of the religious life. No djubt such a belief as that of 
Christianity in the incarnation of this ideal personality, 
this divine Logos or Mediator, in the historical Jesus, 
if it introduces certain not inconsiderable difiiculties of 
its own. also gives to these thoughts a content on which 
the mind and heart can feed, which is lacking while they 
remain in the region of speculation or are associated 
with figures purely imaginary, or again with spiritual 
realities which do not possess full personality, such as a 
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Nation, a Church, or a Law. It is thus easily explicable 
that the doctrine of a Mediator should be more prominent 
in Christianity than elsewhere, and might easily be mis- 
taken for a mere inference from a certain interpretation 
of historical facts which cannot here be assumed. But 
in truth it is, as was said before, a doctrine which may 
appear, and has appeared, in contexts other than Christian ; 
while it must not be forgotten that Christianity itself, 
in its identification of the Logos or Mediator with Jesus, 
sees in his earthly life as a man among men no more than 
one stage of the manifestation of the Son of God, who is 
known by lus Church in her theology and her worship 
" not after the flesh ” J» but after the spirit as risen and 
ascended and as the head of his ‘ mystical body,’ the 
ideal society of a-deemed Humanity. 

So far, in distinguishing the individual soul from that 
in which it seeks completion, and which may be described 
in religious language as the eternal Son of God, 1 have 
spoken merely of the individual soul as imperfect, not 
as evU or sinful. The consciousness of Sin introduces a 
new complication of our problem. For the existence of 
evil, and in particular of moral evil or sin, is held by some 
to be the greatest of all difliculties in admitting the presence 
of Personality in God, by others as a proof that God must 
be distinguished from the .\bsolute. To the considera- 
tion of this most difficult topic 1 shall turn in my next 
Lecture. 


j* z Cor. V. i6. 



LECTURE VIII 
THE PROBLEM OF SIN 

At the end of the last Lecture we found ourselves con- 
fronted with the fact of our consciousness of Sin, wliich 
seems to make it impossible to regard our souls as 
differing from the divine Spirit merely as parts differ 
from the whole, or even as the lower grades of one nature 
differ from the higher. Even the metaphor of Creation, 
which was invoked to express one pole of our religious 
consciousness, is not entirely adequate to describe the 
sense of alienation from God which we call the conscious- 
ness of Sin. We are, in the phraseology of Christian 
theology, not creatures only, but fallen creatures. There 
is that in us which cries out not merely for improvement 
and completion but for correction and forgiveness. This 
consciousness of Sin may not be, and is not, equally vivid 
in all men, or at all times, or under all circumstances. It 
may be intensified and fostered by a tradition which 
makes much account of it, weakened and discouraged 
by one which ignores it. But no one who has really 
known it can be content with theories which confound 
it with the consciousness of incompleteness or finitude, 
such as may be present where there b no thought of seli- 

reproaefa, and where to entreat forgiveness for our lack 

m 
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of what it in no way behoves us to possess would seem 
inappropriate and absurd. 

This distinction between the consciousness of Sin and 
that of incompleteness or finitude is not to be treated 
as negligible because there is a possibility of mistaking 
even in ourselves particular instances of mere incomplete- 
ness for instances of Sin and particular instances of Sin 
for instances of mere incompleteness. We can distinguish 
blue from green well enough, although we may sometimes 
be in doubt whether a particular shade of colour is green 
or blue. 

It is by no means ray purpose in this Lecture to enter 
upon a general discussion of that which Carlyle has called * 
" a vain interminable controversy touching what is at 
present called Origin of Evil,” a controversy which, as 
he adds, ” arises in every soul since the begiiming of the 
world : and in every soul that would pass from idle 
Suffering into actual Endeavouring must first be put 
an end to.” I am only concerned here with the question 
of the bearing which the consciousness of Sin, of moral 
evil, in ourselves may be thought to have upon the 
conception of Divine Personality. 

As I hinted at the end of my last Lecture, it may be 
argued in two ways from two opposite points of view 
that this consciousness is not really compatible with the 
recognition of Personality in the infinite and absolute 
Being. This is contended in one way by those who would 
deny Personality to the Supreme Being, in another by 
those who attribute Personality to the God of Religion, 
but refuse to identify the God of Religion with the 
Absolute or Ultimate Reality. 

I will first call your attention to the former way of 
> Sartor Rrsarius, ii. 9. 
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stating the difficulty and ask you to examine the sui^>osed 
incompatibility of the existence of Evil with the affinna- 
tion of Personality in a Being who is conceived to be the 
Cause of the Universe. 

There is no doubt that, in the ordinary course of events, 
if something has taken place which we think ought not 
to have happened, and it seems probable that it is due to 
human activity, we ask ; ' Who is to blame for this ? * 
This would be our first question did we find a corpse with 
marks indicating that death was due to violence. If. 
however, on further investigation it is found that the cause 
of death was not a murderous assatilt by a human being 
but a stroke of lightning, we cease to inquire who is to 
blame. There was in that case no personal agency con- 
cerned in bringing about the sad occurrence ; and with the 
elimination of personality there is eliminated also aU 
possibility of praise or censure. If death from lightning 
could be considered as in literal fact w'hat it is called in 
the langm^e of English law, an * act of God,' moral 
predicates would become applicable to it, and, the world 
being such as we find it, if the whole course of events is 
to be attributed to a person or persons, we must, it is 
said, consider that person or those persons as deficient 
either in goodness or in power. But if we refuse to 
suppose personal agency concerned at all in the production 
of that great majority of events which cannot be referred 
to human volitions, we get rid (so it is sometimes supposed) 
of any need to assign Home for the presence of Evil in the 
universe at all ; and the controversy about the origin of 
Evil falls to the ground. 

I question, however, whether we are not here in danga* 
of slipping into the very common error of taking for 
granted that an argument valid within a restricted field 
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most of necessity be no less valid when extended to the 
whole universe of reality. For the purpose of the coroner's 
jury it is sufficient to have ascertained that a person 
found dead was not killed by any one within the juris- 
diction of the law of the land ; so that, even though the 
death were undoubtedly due to human agency, it may no 
further concern the law, if that agency — suppose it that 
of a belligerent enemy — is uncontrollable by any power 
at the disposition of the court. Hence we see ' the act 
of God and of the King’s enemies ’ often coupled together 
in legal documents. The judicial chronicler or historian 
has a less restricted range ; his judgment is not limited 
by a jurisdiction, and he will appraise human agency 
wherever it is found. But where he finds none such — 
where an event is traceable to the activity of irrational 
animals or to the forces of inanimate nature — there he 
recognizes a limit to his function of distributing praise 
or blame. Yet this no more debars a further question 
arising about these events, if there be reason to thinlr 
a personality other than human to be concerned in their 
production, than the necessary silence of the law of any 
country respecting the responsibility of that country's 
enemies for their acts of war renders those acts immune 
from moral censure. 

And, do what we will, such further questions must 
inevitably arise. We may be rightly on our guard against 
transferring in a naive and uncritical fashion predicates 
applicable to members of a society of human beings to 
the ultimate Ground of all existence. But in the long 
run we cannot avoid the question of the significance to 
be assigned to our moral consciousness in the formation 
of our general view of the world. It has been an unfor- 
tunate circumstance that what is known as Kant’s moral 
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ailment* for the existence of God — ^upon which that 
philosopher relied as a sufficient basis for Religion after 
the overthrow of the old metaph3rsical proofs which he 
believed himself to have brought about by the discussions 
in his Critique of Pure Reason — ^was expressed by him 
in an awkward and unimpressive form which has led 
to less than justice being done to the thought which under- 
lies it. No one of course has insisted more strongly than 
Kant that absolute disinterestedness is the very hall 
mark of genuine morality ; and when we find him going 
on to contend that there must be a Moral Governor of 
the Universe to award happiness to the virtue which 
deserves it, it is easy to think that he has fallen, perhaps 
in consequence of a timid deference to established tradi- 
tion, from the height of his great argument to the level 
of a crude theological utilitarianism like that of Paley. 
But in fact the more we emphasize the independence of 
the moral consciousness upon considerations of private 
advantage, the more we exalt the " manifest authority ” 
(to use Butler’s famous phrase J) of the I^w which speaks 
in us by the voice of conscience, the more difficult is it 
to find intellectual satisfaction in regarding that voice 
as one crying in the wilderness of an alien world, whose 
course is in continual contradiction with what we should 
expect in a realm wherein its authority should be recog- 
nized and obeyed. 

We may appreciate to the full the heroic temper which 
inspired Huxley's doctrine of ' ethics ’ as running counter 
to ' evolution,’ * and which has since found eloquent 

* See KriHk der prakUschen Vemtmft 1 . Th. II. B. II. Hpts. V. 
{Werhe, ed. Hart. v. pp. 130 ff.) ; Kritik dtr Urteitskraft, § 87 
(Werke, ed. Hart. v. pp. 461 fi.). 

i Second Sermon on Human jiature. 

« In hit RotnaneB Lecture on Evoiution and Ethics. 
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Utterance in Mr. Bertrand Russell’s description of the 
" free man’s worship.” S Who can but admire the spirit 
of men who thus resolve, like Louis Stevenson’s "old 
rover with his axe ” ^ to enlist in defence of a cause acknow- 
ledged to be noble with clear foresight of its inevitable 
defeat ? We may even acknowledge that perhaps only 
by means of such Promethean defiance of the powers 
that be could Religion be pmified from the spirit of the 
facile — one may even say the smug — ^acquiescence in the 
arrangements of Divine Providence which had charac- 
terized much of the popular and some of the philosophical 
theology of an age against which we are still in revolt, 
though its heyday is now long past. But surely we 
must yet admit that a world which can produce a hunger 
and thirst after righteousness and yet nowhere contain 
the means of satisfying them is a world fundamentally 
incoherent and irrational If, then, we pass a moral 
judgment upon the world to the extent of seeking a solution 
of the problem of the existence of Evil therein, we are 
not merely carrying out the consequences of a previous 
assumption, which we need not have made, that the Cause 
of all things is personal and so liable to be judged as such. 
We are asking a question we must needs have asked 
even though that assumption had not been made at all. 
Thus I do not think that we can get rid of the burden of 
the problem of the existence of Evil, especially of moral 
evil or Sin. simply by denying personality to the Supreme 
Being. 

If this be our conclusion, and if our religious experience 
be found to imply as its foundation a personal relation 

s Reprinted- in his Philosophical Essays (1910) and in Mysticism 
and Logic (191^)- 

* In his I-abie ul ' Faith, Haif-Faith, and No Faith at all.' 
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to God, we may perhaps be led to think that a view which 
gives due recognition to this relation is so far from espe- 
cially finding the existence of Evil a stumbling-block that, 
if it imparts to the sense of Sin a peculiar poignancy, it 
also provides it with a more intelligible setting than any 
other view. The whole cycle of ideas which we connect 
with such words as Probation, Judgment, Atonement, 
Repentance, Forgiveness, may perhaps be expressed 
in terms which avoid the acknowledgment of a personal 
relation between the individual sinner and that (however 
we may describe it) by which he is tested and put in his 
place, with which he may know himself to be in harmony 
or out of harmony, and upon whose resources he must 
draw for any recovery or improvement. But they will 
gain infinitely in significance, will strike home with a 
vastly increased sense of reality, when they are translated 
into the language of a personal relation to a Spirit wherein 
“ we live and move and have our being,"? and yet in the 
drama of our existence distinguish ourselves from it, in 
order to be able to unite ourselves again with it by an 
act of free and voluntary self-surrender. The possibility 
of Sin is after all involved in freedom to choose the good ; 
and it would seem meaningless to find a new problem in 
the reality of what is already understood to be in a true 
sense possible. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, I would here repeat 
that 1 am only attempting to meet the objectum to the 
admission of Personality in God which is drawn from the 
existence moral evil. 1 am not pretending to discuss 
the whole problem of Evil ; and I am quite well aware of 
many points in what I have just said on which the critics 
ought join issue with me. Thus one critic might challenge 

1 Acts xvii. aS. 
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my T^erence to freedom as begging the question so long 
debated between the partisans of Liberty and Neces- 
sity ; another my assumption that the sense of Sin is 
not an irrational survival of primitive superstition, alto- 
gether without the value in the interpretation of Reality 
which 1 have attributed to it. Others, again, might 
dbpute my right to take for granted that even in the 
ultimate Reality, in the Absolute, the discords and seeming 
contradictions of the world of appearance are laid to rest ; 
while, on the other hand, the followers of Mr. Bradley or 
Mr. Bosanquet might contend that I had overlooked 
the failure of Morality, when tried by the criterion of ‘ non- 
contradiction,' to make good a claim to ultimate reality. 

In reply to such strictures I can only say at present 
that I am by no means insensible to the importance of 
these various issues which 1 may seem to have left on one 
side ; where 1 have by implication taken a side in any 
one of them, it is because 1 conceive that side to have 
the better arguments in its favour ; and further, that I 
do not think that a dillerent judgment upon these matters, 
while it might well have altered my view of the importance 
of the whole question, would have affected the special 
point at issue. That point is merdy this : that the 
recognition of Personality in God harmonizes better 
than any other conception of the Supreme Reality with 
the experience for which the problem of Evil reveals 
itself in its acutest form, namely with the experience 
udiich may be described as that of ‘ conviction of Sin.’ 

We may now turn to the other way in which the same 
question we have just been examining may be expressed 
from an opposite point of view by those who, holding to 
Divine Personality, think that in the existence of Evil, 
* See above. Lecture V. p. 135. 
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and in {Mirticular of moral evil, they have the strongest 
possible argument for distinguishing God. the object of 
Religion, from the Absolute, the all-comprehending 
Reality. Only thus, they think, can God be relieved of 
responsibility for the evil in the world ; and only if he 
be relieved of that responsibility can he be a possible 
object of our unqualified reverence. This, however, he 
may be, if he be not the all-comprehending Being, but a 
Being comprehended in one universe along with other 
beings of whose existence either he is nut the cause at 
all, or, if he is the cause of it, is so only under conditions 
due to a necessity to which he himself is subject, and to 
the limitations imposed by which he must perforce submit. 
He is, on this showing, not a Being of boundless power ; 
but he may be a Being of boundless benevolence. Only 
the effects of his benevolence are determined within certain 
bounds by the eternal nature of things, himself included. 

To this way of thinking, however, there appears to me 
to be one fatal objection. It relieves God of the responsi- 
bility for the evil in the world only at the cost of depriving 
him of Godhead. I do not say that such a Being as the 
champions of this view describe under the name of God 
would not be a Being whom we could venerate, with the 
veneration which we pay to the saints and heroes of our 
race, though, if you will, indefinitely increased. But 
what he would not be, is what, when once we have come 
to mean no less than this by God, we cannot, I feel sure, 
cease to demand in whatever is offered to us under that 
name. He would not be, in a word, the * Supreme 
Being.' He would not be, so to put it. at the back of 
evaything. There would be for him as for us a myste* 
lions background. It seems to me a point in which the 
theology oi Mr. Wells's ‘ new religion ‘ has an advantage 
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over that of some who agree with him in affirming tlMir 
God to be finite, while demurring to his distinction of 
God from what he calls the ' Veiled Being,* that it rec<^- 
nizes this consequence of the view in which he and they 
are at one. 

The dogmas of no religion are to be taken by us here as 
authoritative. But religious dogmas may prove suggestive 
to us, just as do other speculations which have appeared 
in the course of the history of thought upon these subjects. 
And so it may be worth pointing out that, in affirming 
the bond of unity between all who share mediately or 
immediately in the Divine Life to be a Spirit not inde- 
pendent of, but ‘ proceeding from ’ both Father and Son, 
a Spirit whose concrete reality is neither greater nor less 
than that of those from whom it proceeds (so that it is 
called a person just as they are), the Christian Church 
has decidedly taken up a position adverse to the view 
which sets God against the background of a necessity 
which limits from without, as it were, the eternal pro- 
cess of love wherein the Divine Life is conceived by the 
Christian religion to consist. 

What I have attempted to show in these last obser^- 
tions is that the e.xistence of Evil, though it must always 
present itself as a problem for the Philosophy of Religion, 
does not, as is urged from two opposite quarts, so 
especially affect the acknowledgment of Personality in 
God as to put us to a choice between denying to God 
either personalfify or that, infinity ' (if we are so to call 
it) without which, unless I am completely mistaken, he 
cannot really be at all what a philosophically cultivated 
theology can mean by God. But we have still to ask 
oursdv^ whether the consciousness of Sin in oursdves 
n i> us » modify that conceptimi of the relation betwemi 

18 
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wax sfmts and the divme Spirit which we saw reason 
in the last Lecttire for adopting, and, if it must, thas in 
sriiat way. 

A young English theologian, Mr. Oliver Quick, has 
lately dwelt in an interesting manner upon the important 
fact that the problem of Sin canimt satisfactorily be treated 
by sinners as a merely speculative proUem.9 In so 
far as we are not conoomed to hght against Sin and over- 
come it we are not r^y conscious of it as s$m. We are 
<Hi}y cmiscious of a certain kind of action, which, under 
certain drcumstanoes, done thus, here, now, and so 
forth, is sinful, but under other circumstanoes would be 
nothing of the Idnd. This is a fact well worth bearing 
in mind, when we approach the question how our ^qurits, 
conscious as they are of sin, can be taken up into the 
dirine life, and share in that intercourse of love the 
inesence of which thoein we hold to be (uesupposed 
in the personal rriation to God whereof we have experi- 
ence in religion. We are ail fomiliar with a solution 
of this problem expressed in the form of a myth (if we 
are to call that notion of a M«liator, the value of which 
we saw in the last Lecture, by this name of * msrth,* 
remembering, as we use that word, the dignity of its 
Iconic associations rather than the common custom 
of contrasting it with the ' truth ’). The mediator may 
be viewed not merely as the Perfecter but also as the 
Redeemm’ ; and the religious sfurit may J|^ led to a satis- 
faction in the whole process whkh can ihd utterance in 
those IxM words the famous hymn for Eastor Eve : — 

O Mix cnlpa, qua tsotum et taJem mendt babere Rademptorem. 

It is not altogether mrprisiBg that to toose tibeie has 

9 Barntyt tw OrMaSiwy. p. C 
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Memed to be an utter incompatibility between a genuine 
sente of the evil of Sin and the omtemplation, suggested 
by those wor<bi, of such a transcendence of sin as to 
permit of satisfaction in its mediation of an ultimate 
good higher than without it could (for what we know) 
have been attained. On this subject, however, 1 will 
not dwell further, except to point out that (as 1 have 
dsewhere tried to show '<>) the thought implied in the 
hymn which 1 have just quoted should not really lead, 
as its critics would doubtless insist that it is logically 
bound to lead, to regarding sin as no sin. For since ^ 
can only be done away by atonement, and the indispensable 
condition of an effective atonement is repentance, there b 
no room for the antinombn attitude, as we may call it, 
in which one could say ‘ Let us do evil that good may 
come ; ' " an attitude which might attempt to justify 
itself by an appeal to the sentiment of the apostrophe 
0 felix culpa / Only through repelitance can a sinful 
will pass into a good will ; and " the repentance which a 
man could intend while sinning would be no real repent- 
ance at all. Real repentance could only supervene 
through a complete change <d will upon the state in whidi 
a man should set out to sin with the intention of repenting 
and th^ obtaining something better than innocence." ** 
Yet I do not think that Religion can finally acquiesce 
in the vbw that, as it has been put in Christian language 
by a modem mystic (the originality of whose genius 
deserves more recognition than it has recdved) : " If 
God had really known all from the beginning, he would 
not have allowed sud) drcumstances to arise as would 

>• Problems in tie Relatioms of God and Man, p. 274 ff. 

>< See Rom. UL 8. 

<* Probleau, Uk. siqn ctt. Daate, Infamo, Xxvji. 118 ff. 
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make the Passion necessary.” Rather it most assore 
itself that, in the words of the same writer, ” God does 
not merely get out of evil by a wondoful device, leaving 
the evil as a thing that had better not have been.” >3 

In my last Lecture I ventured to suggest that ^;nor 
Benedetto Croce had by his observations upon ReUgion 
shown himself but indifferently well qualified for forming 
an adequate estimate of the contribution made by religious 
experience toward our knowledge of Reality. But it has 
perhaps for this very reason been easier for him than for 
one better equipped in this respect to elaborate what 
in the phraseology of modem theology may be cidled a 
doctrine of mere immanence ; for we have seen reason 
to think that Religion can never dispense with tran- 
scendence, although it can dispense with the representation 
of its transcendent object as personal. The importance 
assigned to History in Signor Croce's philosophy gives 
to it an advantage t>ver that of Spinoza, who, as we saw 
in an earlier Lecture, also put forward an extreme doctrine 
of immanence. But I think that a comparison of the two 
systems will suggest that our contemporary's philosophy 
is, after all, even a more extreme doctrine of immanence 
than his predecessor's ; and that this is not unconnected 
with Ike fact that, while the great Jewish thinker found 
a religiott in his philosophy. Signor Croce (however he may 
sometimes claim to have done the like) has only found 
his philosophy enable him to dispense with a religton. 

Nevertheless we shall find it instructive to consider 
bxiefly in Telathm to our topic of Divine Personality the 
pcindple involved in Signor Croce’s theol<^ of immanence. 
It is, I think, the same primriple which is expressed in 
Hegel’s doctrine tiiat the Absolute otnnot be uodmtood 

o IL'SC. Scissos, SpintMti Rfitutings fot Jtdveat, p. 
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«Bcept Sfi a ' result/ *4 to the knowledge of which there 
can be no Sorter way than that of patiently tracing out all 
the stages of the evolution in which its very life and bang 
consut. The principle is also perhaps related not very 
cUstantly to James’s repudiation of a ' block-universe.' <5 
It is the principle that there is not to be sought beyond 
the Reality which lives and moves and develops around 
us and within us, whereof we oursdves are a product 
and a part, some other yet more real Being complete in 
itself apiut from that living process which is the history 
of the world, a process that is going on still and is never 
finished. In accordance with this principle Signor Croce 
will not hear of a God ” before the world was ” or of a 
Last Judgment to be passed, superfluously enough, upon 
a world which has already come to an end and is no more.** 
The divine transcendence which he is concerned to deny 
is a transcendence of the historic process of which our 
lives are an integral part and which is for him the one 
and only Reality. 

Now I think we need have no hesitation in admitting 
that, whatever obligation members of particular religious 
communities may sometimes have considered themselves 
to be under to the letter of their sacred books, Religion 
has no real interest in maintaining (in accordance with 
the theology of the Wandering Jew in Shelley’s Queen Mab) 
that God awoke " from an eternity of idleness " >7 to 
create the world, nor yet that he is to relapse into 
inactivity after the destruction of the world which he 

M See Phdnom. des Geisles, Vorrede {Werke, it. p. 15). 

•5 The phrase is used hy James in A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 310, 

jaS. 

>4 See Sa^o smJlo Hegel (ed. 19*3). p. i37 (£**§• tr. p. aot) ; 
FUosofia della Praiica, pt. 1. s. t. c. 6, p. 65 (Eng. tr. p. 93). 

>7 Quuh Mab, i 7 . 
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tiien created. The religious experience of communion 
with God -is an experience of communion not with a 
prdustoric or post-historic Bring, but with a fiving God. 

Again, all jidiilosophy to which the supreme Reality is 
Sj^t — and Signor Croce's is such a philosophy— even if, 
iilce Signor Croce's, it repudiates any sug^tion of a 
Reality transcending the unbanning and unending 
series of acts which constitute the history or evolution 
of the world, makes aflirmations concerning the nature 
and character which is manifested in this perpetual 
process. According to Signor Croce ** himself, we may 
even describe this process as directed by a Providence, 
but by a Providence which only " becomes actual in 
individuals and acts not on them but in them.” *' This 
afilrmation of Providence,” he goes on to declare, " is 
not conjecture or faith but evidence of reason.” But 
what is this evidence ? He goes on to tell os. " Who 
would feri in him the strength of life without «mh an 
intimate persuasion ? Whence could he draw resignation 
in sorrow, encouragement to endure ? Surely what the 
n^gmus man says with the words ' Let us leave it in God's 
hands ' is said also by the man of reason with those other 
words 'Courage and forward."' There seems to me, 
indeed, to be so great a difference between the temper of 
these two exclamations that I cannot but conuder one 
who, with ^gnor Croce, sees no more in tlte former than 
hi the latter as thereby showing himself a stranger to 
genuiiie religious experience. But it b not upon thb 
print that 1 would dwell here. I would rather ask whether 
sMh a persuasion as the Italian {ffdlosopher here i|>eaks 
of, while I should be the last to deny it to be the voice 
ri Reasmi within us, b not just what has usually been 

*• Fih$. Mb PntiM, pt. 1. 1. 2. c. j. pp. 1781. (Sag. tr. i 
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meant by * faith ’ ; for example, in the famous definitkm 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews : “ The assur- 
ance of things hoped for, the evideime of things not seen " *9 
things not seen because, if Signor Croce be right, they are 
not yet made. It is a reasonable faith indeed, though 
not what the rationalistic philost^y which is dominant 
in popular thought would recognize at once as Reason ; 
but Signor Croce is ready to admit that th«e is sometimes 
more philosophy in Religion, troubled by phantoms ” *• 
though it be, than in crude Rationalism. 

It is a cardinal point in Signor Croce's philosophy 
that mystery is to be found only in History, the future 
course of which cannot be foreseen and the detail of 
which must be first enacted before it can be known ; in 
Philosophy, which is exclusively concerned with uni- 
versals, there is no place for mystery. But it is precisely 
the presence of the same eternal and universsd Spirit 
at ev«y point of the histevical process which enables 
Signor Croce to affirm the infinite progress of man,*^ 
though for him neither man nor God can know the concrete 
forms that pre^^ress wUl assume. And it is this presence 
that 1 should describe as a mystery, and a myst^ in 
Philosophy ; and this is made not more but rather Iks 
obscure in the light of the religious experience of a pKSonal 
relation of our individual spirits to the Spirit "which 
worketh in us both to will and to do." » The confidence 
which Signor Croce has in the nature and cluuractar of 
this Spirit is of a kind which we can hardly describe 
excq>t in terms which are most properly applied to the 
kind of confidence which we have in a person ; ai^ it 

<» H^. xi. I. 

>• Files, della Pratiea, pt. ii. s. 2. c. 2, p. 314 (E|^. tr. p 450). 

*< Ibid. Eng. tr. p. 260. ** Philipp, ii, <3. 
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cannot be jnstified except by such a view of the relation 
of this Spirit to our individual spirits as is expressed in 
rdigious language and realized by our individual spirits 
in their religious experience. 1 do not deny, 1 rather 
desire strongly to emphasize, that religious experience 
differs from the experience of acquaintance with finite 
persons in that it is freed from what is merely casual and 
empirical in the latter *3 ; just as, on the other hand, it 
differs from the knowledge of vmiversals, principles, or 
laws by the presmce therein of that peculiar rapport 
(I know no English word so fitting to estpress my meaning) 
which elsewhere exists only between two persons in 
intimate mutual intercourse. The condescending, not 
to say arrc^ant, language held by Signor Croce towards 
tlM»e who, though not without pretension to philosophy, 
are yet not ready to leave Religion behind them as a 
creed outworn " ** which for the philosopher has already 
accomplished its'work and is now ready to vanish away, 
ought not to divert our attention from a mystery which 
he has after all failed to banish from his own philosophy, 
and our only reasonable attitude to which is what we 
can Religion. 

I said just now, perhaps somewhat too hastily, that 
Signor Croce had rather considered himself as dispensed 
by philosophy from the need of a religion than had, like 
Spinoza, found a religion in his philosophy. For after 
all there is religion in Signor Croce's philosophy, whidi, 
indeed, he admits will, when it has absorbed Religion, 
" have the value of true and complete Religion ” *5 and if 
it does not uttu itself in reUgious language and religious 

*s Cp. Tk* NoUan of Rtvelation (Pui>Anglkan Paper), p. 4. 

*4 'Wordsworth’s smutet, ” The worid is too much with tw.” 

*s See The Tati of I^gic in Winddband and Ruge's BncyehpaHa 
tf As Pkitofopkiad Sdlmeer, Eng. «d. p. ito. 
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practi(%. that is only on account of a prejudice against 
the as$ociati<ms of such language and practice which is 
very evident in Signor Croce's writings, but vduch one 
need not share in order to profit by what is of pennanoit 
value in his speculations. 

What can better deserve the name of a mystery tlmn 
that contradiction in its own nature which perpetually 
distracts and baffles the human soul when it realizes that 
it is “ haunted for ever by the eternal Mind " and unable 
to set limits to the range of its thought or the scope of 
its concern, and yet notwithstanding is at the very same 
time hurried along without pause by the ever>rolling 
stream of Time, never continuing in one stay," *7 but 
each moment leaving something of its past self behind 
and always beset wiUi intimations of mortality ? 

No doubt the name of a mystery is misapplied when 
no more is meant than that some fundamental feature of 
our experience cannot be explained in terms of something 
else. The relation of the Particular to the Universal 
is not a mystery because it is not a case of the relation 
borne by a copy to its archet}^ or by the part of a body 
to the body of which it is a part. We understand quite 
well what it is; and, if we did not, the simplest con- 
versation would soon become unintelligible to us. In 
like manner the conception of Time involves at once the 
evanescence of its successive moments and the persistence 
of its continuous course ; and the relation of the former 
to the latter factor in so familiar and indispensable a 
notion is not the less 'understood because any attempted 
comparison of it to something else will prove to be in some 
respects inadequate. To the contemplating mind Universal 

Wordsworth, 0<(« on /nltmo^ons of ImmorUiHty, § 8. 

Buriat Strviet : ** Man that Is bom of a woman," etc. 
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and Partieillar, or again the permanence and the lapse 
oi 'Dme, are mutually a>rrelative, each understood in 
its relation to the other, and neither otheneise intdJigiUe 
or reat We may justly say that there is no ‘ mystay ' 
hare, {uoperly so called. 

But the case is otherwise when the Soul turns back 
upon itself and reflects upon its own nature, as a particular 
aware ci itself as a particular, as transient but conscious 
of its transiency ; and as, in that awareness, that conscious- 
ness of its transiency, apprehending its universal and 
eternal nature as its own, yet not its own ; as its unrealised 
and periiaps unrealizable ideal, its unattained and 
porhaps unattainable perfection. I cannot persuade 
myself that the word ' mystery ' is not applicable here, 
just as Signor Croce admits it to be apfflicable to the 
anticipation of a future the detail of which, because it 
does not yet exist, cannot from the very nature of the 
case be foreseen by the anticipating mind. 

Professor Alexander, in his Gifford Lectures at Glasgow, 
has just been contending that the religious consciousness 
witnesses to the reality of such an ideal, yet not to its 
actuality. The world is (he tells us) {xegnant with deity, 
and in Religion we are aware that it is so, but God is not 
yet bom. We may, indeed, learn from the sacred stories 
of Buddhism and of Christianity that the thought of 
worship paid to a divine Lord while yet in his motho^'s 
womb has nothing in it uncongenial to the tmper of 
rel^ion; but the context, legendary and doctrinal, of 
Biese same stories testifies not less unequivocally to the 
impossibility of resting in the thou^t of the object of 
wMTship as not yet actual. The future Buddha as soon 
as bom miraculoudy proclaims bis own greatness and is 
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adtned by a venerabte sage and by Ms own father ; and 
he is further described as descending into his mother's 
womb from an assembly of glorified beings, the prendency 
among whom he is said in some later forms of the stmy 
to have left to the being who is to be the Buddha of the 
next age, and who even now receives prospectively the 
veneration of Buddhists in that capacity .*9 So too the 
belief of the Christian Church in the pre-«xistence of her 
Founder is already manifest in the New Testament in 
the writings of St. Paul and of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel.3« I find it therefore difficult to believe that, as 
Professor Alexander thinks, the embryonic deity of which 
he tells us will satisfy all the demands of theism, 

1 will, then, venture to assert, in opposition to Professor 
Alexander, that the religious consciousness demands not 
merely a prospective but an actual God, already possess- 
ing all to wMch we can aspire. And yet at the same 
time it is no less true that it b not content to regard 
the worshipper’s own religious life — ^wMch is certainly 
not yet complete — as without significance for God. 

Hence it comes about that the religious imagination 
tends to represent God to itself as being already before- 
hand " all " (to use an expression of Green’s 3 <) “ wMch 
the human spirit is capable of becoming " : and then 
making us with the intention that we dmll become what 
he already b. TMs representation may be criticized as 
redudng our religious activity to a process of copying. 
We seem to have presented to us here a theolt^cal 
analogue of that ' copjdng theory of truth ' with protests 

>* Warren’s Buddhism in TransUdions, pp. 42. 49 ; Rl>ys Davidsf* 
Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. 64, 69; Bigandct, Legend of Gemdaum, 
Eng. tr. ; pp. 27, 41. 

)• E.g. 2 Cor. vtii. 9 ; Philipp. U. 6 ; John i. t S, xvti. 5. 

]• Protegomena to Ethics, iii. 2 § 187, p. 198. 
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against which we have in late yeats become so familiar in 
discussions of the nature of Knowledge. We can under* 
stand why a philosophy deeply interested in maintaining 
the creative activity of the mind that thinks in us must 
be inevitably hostile to a scholasticism which, by reducing 
that activity to a mere reproduction of a reality to the 
constitution of which it makes no difference, '* denies ” 
according to an epigram I quoted before,}* " the divinity 
of the human spirit ” ; and why such a philosophy is 
even susi»cious of Religion, since it seems as though 
Religion cannot be satisfied with any other system than 
one which condemns the human spirit to walk for ever 
in a vain show, and disquiet itself a in order to do over 
again less well what has already been done perfectly. 

How are we to solve the antinomy with which we are 
thus confronted ? 

1 spoke just now of the * copying theory of truth.' This 
phrase means, as I understand it, an attempt to explain 
udiat knowing is by describing it as a kind of copying. 
We may recall how Bacon says that tcmpium sanctum ad 
exemplar mundi in intelleciu humano fundamus,s* a model 
of the universe in the human understanding. There can, 
of course, be no objection taken to the occasional employ- 
ment of such a metaphor, but there is a grave objection 
to treating it as a serious expianaUon of that to which 
such words as ' copy ' or * model ' are transferred from 
their original ngnificance. It is just because it is so 
treated in a ‘ copying theory of truth ‘ that such a theory 
is rightly to bo condemned. Knowing is not copying ; it 
is quite as familiar an experience as copying ; some degree 
of it must indeed precede any copying, as in its turn 

V 8«* above. Ledtare Vll, p. 156. 

*» Pta. xxjd* 6. M Org. i. MO. 
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copying a thing may become a help towards knowing it 
better. 

Those who have in recent times been most severe npon 
the ' copying theory of truth ’ have been, I think, specially 
inclined to insist upon the point that it reduced the real 
world to something finished and done with, beyond our 
mending — a ' block universe ' — and condemned our 
intellectual activity to a mere barren repetition, in the 
course of which nothing substantial is added to the 
universal stock. And of the defenders of any form of 
what is often called Realism, which asserts the indepen> 
dence of the object of knowledge upon the mind's 
activity in knowing, even though it may not vainly 
attempt to elucidate the meaning of knowledge by 
a reference to copying, it may very well be asked : 
What difference, on your view, does being known make 
to a thing ? 

Now it seems to me clear that in regard of the lifeless, 
so far forth as it is lifeless, it makes no difference. This 
is why the doctrine of a Naturalist like Huxley that 
consciousness is a mere ' epiphenomenon ' and that of 
an Idealist like Green that it is not a part of nature — 
doctrines which, though advanced in opposite interests, 
make the same point — ^are irrefutable, so long as in 
speaking ^of nature or phenomenon we are thinking, as 
both Huxley and Green were thinking, of a mechanical 
and not a spiritual S3rstem ; and if in speaking of know- 
ledge or science we are thinking of the kind of knowledge 
which we have in the sciences ot ph3rsics and chemistry .ss 
But when we come*on|^the one hand to spiritual being 
and specially to that grade of spiritual being which we 
deagnate as Personality, and on the other to that sort 
ss See above. Lecture I, pp. 26f. 
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of knowledge which we have in pe^(»al inteecmuee with 
our fellow-men. here it is no less evident that to be Iraown 
makes a vexj great difference to the pmon krmwn. The 
knowledge which we call ‘ acquaintance ’ cannot be one- 
aded. What has more to do with making us what we 
are than the knowledge others have of us, their attraction 
towards us or repulsion from us. their agreement or dissent, 
their approval or disapproval, their hatred or their love ? 
Holding, as I do. with the Realists that it is to contradict 
the very notion of Knowledge to suppose its object 
created by the sulqect in the act of knowing it, 1 would 
at the same time insist that the mutual independence 
of subject and object is at its maximum in the lowest, 
at its minimum in the highest kinds of Knowledge. It is 
where the knowledge makes least difference to the thing 
known that the knower is least interested in the existence 
of the thing known outside of his possible experience of 
it. In what may be called (if we ignore for the mtnnent 
the knowledge of God in Religion) the highest kind of 
Knowledge, the knowledge which we have of our fellow- 
men Ui sodal intercourse with them, we find that such 
intercourse makes all the difference to those who are 
parties to it, and also that we are profoundly interested 
in the independent existence of our friends; indeed in 
proportum to our devotion to them the greato- wiU be our 
concern for them, even apart from the maintenance of 
tbeir relat»ms to ourselves.}* 

li ums accept tlm testimony of religious e xp e rien ce to 
the {MMsifaility a knowledge of God which can be in 
My way Itaed to our personal knowledge of feBow- 
men wtth wiMim iae are acquainted, we shall find beee 
Abo Hds iasisteiA in^ the moie insiateat lor tiie 

Ot Mthdom tf Mmid Mm p.. 37. ' / . 
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absence of that sensible verification which can be 
had in the case of our human friends) upon tiie ezist- 
mice of its object. It is in vain that certain schools 
of thought have attempted to evade the difficulties 
raised by this insistence by laying stress on the value 
which may be ascribed to religious emotion or reli- 
gious imagination whether or no God exists indepen- 
dently thereof. 1 do not deny that such schools 
of thought have supplied a much-needed correction of 
the nustake committed by those who have sought for 
* proofs of God's existence ’ apart from religious experi- 
ence. For this is as great a mistake as it would be to 
hope to demonstrate the existence of Beauty apart from 
an aesthetic experience. Nevertheless the common de- 
mand for certainty that God exists, that there is a God, 
however it may often express itself in forms which betray 
a misconception of the kind of proof which could avail 
to satisfy it, proceeds from a s<nmd instinct. Religum 
has a genuine int«nest in the assurance of the existence 
of God as no mere " vision of fulfilled desire *' 3 ? or creature 
of the imagination. 

But can we say here, as we ought to say if our analogy 
is to hold, that we believe our devotion to God to 
a difference to him even greater than our friendship makes 
to our friends ? We feel a natural heutation in answering 
in the affirmative. It is characteristic of Rdbigiaa to 
shrink from such an assertion, and to make God so far 
the i»edominant partner m oiv intercourse with him. 
that even onr knowledge of him is ascribed to his own 
activity in us. He reveals himseH to us and in m ; ugly 
so far as he does so can we be said to find him eitlMr 
ii^the wmld or in our hearts. The initmtion, 4he 
W JKaa39i<to, i ^ 
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action, and the snccess are all to be refmed to him. He 
'* wmrketh in us both to will and to do." 3* 

Neverthdess. if we are to do justice to all ddes of our 
religious experience, it is certain that there is preset 
in it also an elment which seems to meet the eicpecta- 
tions which our analogy with other levds of experience 
had led us to form. 

Them is the consciousness of an insistent demand upon 
us for our vorskip. It is easy to see in this no more than 
a survival from a primitive theology which envisaged 
its God as a despotic chieftain, greedy of his subjects* 
abject sulnnission. And of course such a conception of 
God may have left traces in our reUgious phraseology ,* 
though even this conception was not. when it was alive, 
the base thing that it seems when opposed in rivalry to 
the nobler thought inspired by a later teaching. But 
{aobably only those with little religious experience of 
thdr own will be omtent to dismiss it thus. We shall 
do more wisely to recognize the splendid flower spnmg 
from that apparently unlovely seed in the passionate 
experience which has found immortal utterance in the 
greatest religious poem of our own age and country — 
the poem in which Francis Thompson has told us of his 
soul's unavailing flight from her "tremendous Lover," 
the Hound of Heaven. 

In such as experience the consciousness of an imperious 
summons of the worshipper to a complete surrNider of 
himself is fused with the consciousness of an " unchanging 
love " which can say, " Can a woman forget her socking 
child that she should not have compasrion upon the son 
of her womb^? Yea, these may^^fori^, yet will I not 
imget thee." 39 It cannot be denied, tl^, that t^e 

fk. 3* ba.x&x.i5;Gois{ei^ff iflthOlDqrHy^ 
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b a i^iase of religious expedence in which the devotee 
is conscious of his devotion as * makii^ a difference ' to 
God. 

But how, then, can God be regarded as perfect from all 
eternity if he can also be represented as needing and 
desiring our worship and our love ? Are we not here in 
the^iresence of an inevitable contradiction, such as must 
compel us, vrith Mr. Bradley, to regard God, the object 
of religious worship, as appearance only, and not as the 
ultimate Reality, wherein all contradictions must of 
necessity be harmonized ? 

Now, as I have already said, there may be a sense in 
which Religion need have no fear of this view. As Mr. 
Bradley is himself fully aware, we have not to learn for 
the first time from the philosophical critics of to-day 
that God’s ways are not as our ways nor his thoughts 
as our thoughts,4» or even that the distance between 
them is so great that God’s cannot properly be called 
’ ways ’ or ' thoughts.’ Nor is there any novelty in the 
doctrine that the Word, or (as we may in this context 
quite legitimately translate, u^g Mr. Bradley’s expression) 
the Appearance, was in the banning with God, and was 
God.4* The only thing, as 1 venture to think, that Reli- 
gion is here interested in repudiating, is an attempt to 
undo the work of those Christian theologians of the age 
of creed-maku^; who fixed their own community in the 
faith that the Appearance and that of which it is the 
Appearance are one undivided God, the only lawful 
Object of worship, because the only one which will not 
hull the wondiipper when he endeavours to give a reas<m- 
able account of the faith that is in him. It is only m 

4* Isa. Iv. 8 . 4 < Essays «n Truth and Reality, p. 43611; 

4* Jehu i. t. 

U 
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90 Ikt as Mr/ Bradley’s distiiM:ti(m of God from the Absolute 
may be thought to " divide the Substance 4S of which 
these theologians affirmed the indivisible unity that it 
endangers RdJgion. And I should not speak thus if 
1 considered that the dangn* was a danger merely to the 
rdigimi of <»e particular religious community — although 
that oommunity were the one oi which I myself a 
mmhber— -if 1 did not hold that the community whose 
expUmt form\da of faith is here directly threatened were 
in this respect the defender of a fundrunental intmest 
of Religicm, the nature of which has bemi less fully realised 
by other communities than by the Christian Church. 

The difficulty which we find in reconcilii^ the divine 
perfection with the divine demand upon us (both of whidi 
are in my judgment udiat Mr. Bradley would call ‘ ideas 
necessary to the rdigioas consciousness/ and therefore, 
in hb view true, although not ultimately true) — a diffi- 
culty whfeh we, as finite spirits, cannot, I think, so com- 
fdet^ overcome as to possess its answer in an experienced 
fect>~4s an indication that we are here in the presence 
a {xoblera beyond our powers to solve, and therefore 
• of one not less legitimately entitled to be described as a 
* ta^txy ' than that of tlm detail of the future, to which, 
as we saw. Signor Croce would allow the name. 

But it is, 1 think, rdevant to the main purpose of thoe 
Leotures to pmnt out that it is predaely in the instance 
of pmsonal character that we come nearest to uiuterstand- 
ing how perfection might not exclude the desire oi self- 
comiminication ; snce in this install the notion M a 
sdi-eaffideat perfection strikes na as di sp leasing, and 
aa reaUy contradkdory oi our notion of what would be 
perfect in that I^d, And, as Plato says, <4 speaking of 
41 See tife Qoieimqw voU. 4* Tfei* s8 c, sg *i 
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*' the Father and MaJcer of the vsdvtxse," in words which 
w«re adopted by A thanasits 45 as an axiom of his tbecdt^ : 

He was good, and therefore he grudged existenoe to 
nothing.” What I have called (using the word ‘ m 3 rth ' 
in its high Platonic sense) the of a Ifediator has 
been turned to account to express the problem before os. 
For here the necesaty of self-communication to a perfect 
being is expressed in the representation of the etemid 
Son^p as an intrinsic factor in the Go<Uiead ; and the 
part of finite and imperfect beings in this self-communica- 
tion is expressed in the thought of their archetypes or 
patterns as included within the eternal nature of the 
divine Son or Word. And here again we must note 
that in the instance of personal character we seem to fmd 
no incompatibility between the thought of a perfection 
on which we can place entire dependence and that of a 
living activity, whose course could by no means be 
settled beforehand, but would afford to the spectator 
the joy of anticipating ever new and imexpected mani- 
festations of power and wisdom and goodness. We may 
here find confirmation for the view that the rel^ous 
consciousne^ to which intercourse with the supreme 
Reality has the intimacy and passion of personal converse 
is that which takes us farthest into the heart of that 
Reality and gives most assurance of the solution of prob- 
lems which yet to us remain mysteries indeed, but 
* joyful mysteries,' mysteries of love, which may be said 
not so much to bafiBe Reason as to enlarge its scope mid 
opportunity. 

In the two remaining Lectures of this course 1 must 
essay, however tentatively and mode^y, the difG^nlt 
task of gathering together the suggestions which may 
41 4$ ImtmmHtm Ui. { 3 
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be obtained from the htetorical and critical discnasions 
nrbkh have in the main occupied us so far, into something 
vdiich may pass for a constructive account of the place 
to be asrigned to Personality in our conception of the 
Saprtme Being, whom we apprehend in Religion as God : 
bearing in mind that, in the memorable words of Lord 
Gifford’s will, " the true and felt knowledge — ^not mere 
nominal knowledge—of the relations of man and of the 
universe to him is the means of man’s highest well-being 
and the security of his upward progr^.” 



LECTURE IX 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

THE preceding Lectures will have, I think, brought out 
the fact that the problem of Personality in God is the 
same as that which is expressed in asking " Is God Ihe 
Absolute ? ” or again : " What is the relatiim of Philosophy 
to Religion ? " It may at first sight seem as though the 
undeniable existence of religions and even of great religious 
S3rstems which do not ascribe Personality to God were a 
sufficient argument against this identification. It may 
be remembered that in the historical portion of this 
course I was so far from disputing the existence of Religion 
apart from a doctrine of Divine Personality that I dwelt 
upon the evidence that such a doctrine it was not easy 
to find explicitly held outside of Christianity, and that 
the expression “ Personality of God " as distinguished 
from " personality in God *’ will be sought in vain in the 
authorized formularies (or at least in those of not quite 
recent origin) accepted by any of that lai^e majority of 
Christian Churches and sects which has adhered to tiie 
main Christian tradition by retaining the doctrine of a 
Trinity of Persons in the Unity of the Godhead.* Never- 
theless I think it will be found that it is just in proportkm 
as we interpret our relation to God as a^^srsoiiai rdalimi 
> See Lecture III. 
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— and only in such an interpretation can I find a aonnd 
basis for a doctrine of Divine Pmonality — ^tbat our 
religious experience will juevent us from bong overborne 
wbat we may call tiie dialectical difficulties, drawn 
from considerations which abstract firdm the spedfically 
religious consciousness, that beset the attribution of 
personality to the supreme Reality. It is the fact that 
Religion is, in the words of Lord Gifiord's will, a fdt 
knowledge of God, calling into play emotions unmis* 
takably akin to those excited towards our fellow-men 
in interctmrse with them— emotions of revcaence and of 
love— whidi difierentiates it from Philosophy, and gives 
meamng tp the mnark whidi comes naturally to our 
lips in reading certain passages in the MOaphysks of 
Aristotle and in the of Spinosa, that those great 

m^. who seem beytmd most others of the famous teachers 
of our race to move in a region of thought remote 
from ordinary religious {uactices, have after all found in 
their philosofdiy itself what is unquestionably a religion. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to state what 1 take to be 
the truth as to the relatkm of Religkm to Philos<^hy in 
wmds whidh I have already used dsewho’e when dealing 
with the same subject. 

" When men have begun to put to themselves questions 
ttf the Idnd in attempting to answer whidh Phikisophy con- 
sists, and to ask what is the true nature of this mystmious 
world in which th^ find themselves, how it cranes to be 
there and sdiat is at the back of it all, they have never 
approached these inquiries with a mind compldely Ime 
firom prepossessioiis. la a fra-distant part th^ fathers had 
\Nca& ^nsly to ied the piesenoe of the mystnywfniobea* 

cmnpassed them on every side. With a leailsl SMseof its 
strangeness to th e m, its weirdness and there 
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was mini^ a&aatidpatioBal the possibflityol establishoiK 
a huniliarity or of proving a kinship with it, which mig^t 
be the hope a securer, freer, more powacfol exetenoe 
for thmnseives than was possible under other conditioas. 
During a long cotuse of ages such fear of the mystery and 
desire of conung to terms with it, in combination with the 
more disinterested emotions of awe and curiosity, had 
eveyvdiere given rise to some con^>licated system of fe- 
bearances and actions, of ceremonies and stories, expressive 
of the habitual attitude of a people towards the powers 
that surround them and whose ways are not as tiiers 
— in a word, to a religion. Thus the philosopher, when 
he b^[ins to phUosc^hize, is abeady accustomed to a 
certain way of approaching the riddle which he desires 
to solve, by which he cannot fail to be affected, whether 
or no he be himself inclined to take it for a clue in his own 
investigations. But it belongs to the very essence of 
Philosophy that it should not so take anything for granted 
as to refuse to test and examine it before admitting it as 
true. And so neither the initiators of a new philosophical 
movement nor an individuid who is b^[inning philoso]^ 
cal studies for himself can avoid in the first instance 
taking up an attitude of ind^>endettce towards religious 
tradition, wUch, if the representatives of that tradition 
do not tolerate it, may ea^y pass into hostility. The 
opposition between Philosophy and Rehgion, which we 
so frequratly observe, is tiius both natural and tnevitable. 
It arises from the fact that t^y are both concerned with 
the same object. 

" It does not, however, follow that Philosophy must 
eventually take the jdace of Rdiigion as a better 
way of doii^ what Rdigion has tried to do in an 
inferior nuuiner. This might be so if the theories of 
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tbe origin and coorso of nature which often Uam part of 
a religions tra^titm constituted the whole or the most 
important part of Religion.* But this is not so. Rather 
it would seem that men do not cease to findin the universe 
that which evokes and " in divers portions and divers 
manners *' satisfies their instinct of reverence, their 
impulse to worship. This experience can only find ex* 
presrion in some smt of Religion. But, just because 
Religion is a response to what is felt to be the innermost 
heart of Reality as a sriiole, the whdte natmre of man 
necessarily claims to take part in it. Hence a religion 
when once the levd of spiritual development is reached 
at which Hiilosophy can come into existence, can no more 
ignore or evade the criticism of Philosophy, without 
abdicating its claim to express the response of the whole 
man to the Divine, than Philosophy can in its turn 
without sdf*mutilation ignore the testimony of rdigious 
experience to the nature of that ultimate Reality which 
it seeks to apprch^id as it truly is." J 

Philosoifiiy is from the first and throughout a search 
for the one in the many, which, if successful, must issue 
in the knowledge of a single ground of all things, or of 
an all*inclosive uiuty — ^in other words, of ' the Absolute ' 
of modem philosophers. Now the asjnration after such 
a knowledge has its original and constant stimulus in 
thatbope and promise of its fulfilment which the religions 
experience supplies,* so that I think rt would not be too 
much to say, not only that Philosophy could not have 

• Tim Grace, who thinks that Rdigion is doomed to vanish in 
Phbosapiby, states eR{Hesaly that “ Religkm is nothing but know* 
hsl^'’ {BtUUea t, c. 6, £^. tr. p. 102). 

s Mi^ory ^ PMhtopiy in Home Univeistty libraiy, pp. 
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arisen, but that it can never long flourish, except in the 
soil of Religion.5 

An industrious school of thinkers in France who lay 
especial claim for themselves to the title of sociologists — 
1 regret that we have had within the last year to lament 
the death of their dist nguished leadm*, M. Emile Durkheim 
— have contended that such elementary and, to science, 
indispensable notions or ‘categories' as those of Time, 
Space, Number, Causality, have their origin in the arrange- 
ments of primitive society, arrangements which excite 
in the members of the groups to which they belong emotions 
of the kind which we call religions. I have elsewhere 
attempted to deal somewhat fully with this theory, which 
has been presented by the writers of whom I have just 
i^ken in a form which appears to me to be hi^y mis- 
leading, and in ccmnexion with a general view which 1 
take to be philosophically unsound. Nevertheless in 
my judgment it contains, although mixed with some 
error, a genuine truth of high importance. 

This truth may be stated as follows. It is characteristic 
of the human mind to concern itself with the All ; it is, 
indeed, in virtue of this characteristic that it can [uoperly 
be called rational. But in thus concerning itself with 
the All it always starts with its immediate social environ- 
ment. The meastires of Time and Space used by primitive 
man, the interest taken by them in certain numbers, the 
Vfays in which they account for striking events in tl^ 
experience, although, since they presuppose the notioos 
of Time and Space, Number and Causality, they cannot 
without a fallacy be described as the source of these 
notions, yet are certainly determined by this immediate 
social environment. Only gradually have men come to 
i Gr<mp Theorits RgUghti, p. x88. 
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mliae that thdr immediate sodal miviitniment is not 
the dominant fact in the universe. Only gradually has 
their conscknisness of the worid. which at first was, as 
we may pot it, mediated to them through the consciousness 
of tl^ group, become the consciousness of a Reidity 
whid^ cannot be identified with even the most compie* 
hensive of human communities. But, as ever wider and 
wider horisons have oponed to thek view, tim rdigious 
emotion which was from the first excited in the per- 
formance of those actions whereby men shared in the 
common life of their tribe has continued to attend the 
consciousness of the all-embracing Unity wherein they 
“live and move and have thdr being.''* The French 
sodologists whom 1 mentioned above are to speak of 
the olqect of their religious crmsciousneas as though it 
wme a merely subjective fact, the (uoduct of man’s social 
nature. But it would in my judgment be better to 
acknowledge that the very social consciousness wherdn 
consdousness of the supreme Unity has from the first 
been imphdt is rooted in the spiritual nature of that 
supreme Unity itself, which in the movement of man's 
spwntual and social life has bemi carrying on that per- 
petual revelation and communication of itself whidi 
bdonp to its own innermost being. 

Althou^ it would no doubt be idle to contend that 
sdmtever las at any time “ been called God and wor- 
shipped “ 9 has been exphdtly concdved as a single. 
Ground of all emdence or as an all-indudve Unity, the 
* Absolute ' of modem {diilosophers, yet I am persuaded 
that no God that is ex{didtly distu^^uisbed from the 
Absdote can prove a satisfying object to the reUg^oos 
cmiseieiisaefs in any one who has attained to tibe levd 
Acte xvtt. *8.' fa Them. fi. 4* 
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ef intellectuat development at which he can aak himsdl 
the question what is hd^tnd and beyond the God whom he 
worships. Anthropologists have been poazled by the 
' high gods ’ of primitive peoples, who are but little 
wcMTshipped themselves but are thmigbt of as older and 
more venerable than deities more frequently in the thoughts 
of their adorers. I suspect that these ' high gods,' what> 
ever the original application of the names given to them 
(which may difier widely in different instance^), reflect 
an early and emtnryonic form of speculation upon that 
one ultimate Ground of all existence which philosophers 
call the Absolute, and which, as so<m as it is distinguished 
from “whatever gods there be,"* at once approi»iates 
to itself the attributes of genuine and primary Godhead, 
reducing all other objects of wor^p to a comparatively 
lower grade. These lower gods may be more huniliar, 
more intimately known, more piacticidly worth pro- 
pitiating ; but they are as Gods inferior to the Beings 
who stand for the ultimate Reality at the back of every* 
thing in these rudimentary attempts at a metaphyseal 
system for the Absolute. Thus something less than 
tile Absolute, or what stands for the Absolute in any 
particular system, may be and often is “ called God and 
worshipped “ and may even be far more considered and 
worshipped, and that, very likely, because more feared, 
than that which does stand for the Absolute. But it is 
to that whidi stands for the Absolute that in the end 
the greatest reverence must be paid ; nor can tim religious 
consciousness forbear the demand that the suinmne God 
should be the supreme Resdity, the Absolute and nothuig 
less. Over against this statemmit, however, must be set 
another, namely, that apart from the religious ewsekme* 
* Swinbofse. Tk* Goedm ef Pmmrpim. 
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ness the Absolute cannot be known as God. The former 
statement indicates the intimate connexion, the latter 
the (hstinction, never to be n^lected, between Religion 
and Philosophy. 

When modem i^osophers speak of the Absolute and 
ask what is or stands fw the Absolute in any particular 
ss^stem of thought, u^at they have in view is the principle 
of Unity which is reached at last by that search for a 
* One in the Many ' upon which every philosophy is engaged. 
But of course a search for a * One in the Many ' may not 
go furthar than the attainment of some subordinate 
principle sriiich claims to unify not the whole multitude 
of a|^)earances which make up the world of our experience 
but only some restricted group of them. And we may, 
1 think, learn something to our purpose from a study of 
some subordinate principles of unity, and of the lig^t 
which may be thrown by such a study upon the nature 
of that more comprehensive principle with the discovery 
of which we could be satisfied and find rest from our 
labours. 

A principle of unity in multiplicity which early attracted 
the notice of philosof^ers is the Universal. We may 
perhaps profitaUy ask how far the manner in which the 
Universal unifies its particulars can be supposed to throw 
light on the nattue of the supreme principle of unity — 
the Absolute. 

A Universal, taken in its widest sense, is an identical 
nature manifested in many instances each of which is* 
as an instance oi it, entitled to the common luune. Fm* 
example, the coihmon name ' horse ’ is used with an equal 
right of every aahnal which exhibits a certain natnre 
which we may cal! * horse>ness.* 

Now it is dear that we cannot regard the Absolute 
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as a ‘ universal ’ in the sense that it is an identical nature 
exhibited by many instances, each of which may bear 
the common name and be called an Absolute. To speak 
of many Absolutes would be self^ontradictory. Whmi 
Mr. Bosanquet 9 insists that the Absolute is individual — 
b, indeed, according to him the <mly genuine individual 
— ^he is calling attention to that feature in any notion that 
we can form of the Supreme Unity which differentiates 
it from a logical ‘ universal.' On the other hand, the 
expression * universal ' is sometimes used (often, as 1 
venture to think, without sufficient care being taken to 
indicate that we have here passed beyond the limits of 
the meaning given to it above) for a ' systematic whole.’ 
It is not difficult to understand how this use is connected 
with the former. The identical nature may appear 
in each of its instances with a definite modification ; a 
genus is a ‘ universal ’ of this kind, and the species are 
its ‘ particulars.' Where these species can be arranged 
in a serial order and:||xhaust between them all the possible 
alternatives of wh!^ the identical nature common to 
them all is capable, there we may be said to have a sys- 
tematic whole which determines the mutual distinctions 
and relations of all its parts. It is among the abstract 
objects of mathematical science that one can most readily 
find illustrations of an exhaustive series of alternative 
species whose differences are determined by nothing but 
the generic nature itself. It is thus that numbers must 
be either odd or even, lines mther straight oiv cmwed, 
triangles equilateral, isosceles, or scalene, and so forth. 
But of course for the construction of an ideal of a sys- 
tmnatic whole we should be far inm finding an adequate 
pattern in this region of mere abstractions. We should 
y See i^ve, LecUure I. pp. i8 i 
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gain more from reflection on the nature ol a complex 
ynxk ol art, or of a rich and many>sided character. Such 
ivheies as these are (what * number ' and the film are not) 
mninently individual; and the supreme Unity must 
certmnly be conceived as possessing in the highest degree 
the attribute of individuafity. 

We may now turn to another principle of unity, that of 
Sitbstanee ; and in this case the attempt to construe the 
Absolute in terms of it has been made, as is well known, 
by one of the world's greatest thinkers. But the few 
obsMrvati<ms which I shall subnut to you wifi make no 
sort of pretension to be a goieral criticism of the philosophy 
of Sjwoza. It would be rash to take for granted that 
by pointing out the inadequacy of the common account 
of Sidistance as a description of the nature of the Absolute 
one must be disporing of any system in the temunology 
of which the word ' Substance ' happens to play ah im- 
portant part. Words are, indeed, less amenable to dicta- 
(km in respect ot their meamngs Lewis CerreU's 
' Humpty-Dumpty ' supposed : but as " customs/' ac- 
emding to Shakespeare,” " curtsy to great kings," so 
do the usages of language to great philosoplmrs. 

The ancient «>ntrast of Substance and Accid^ will 
not, 1 think, help us in the present ii^niry. It belongs 
.to the AristoCelian jfliilos<^hy, in which substances coexist 
with other substances as real as themselves. But the 
Absolute cannot thus coexist with other Absolutes. Hence 
we find the Sdioolraen maintainii^ that in God there 
are no Accidents ;|and when ^inoza confines the term 
' Substance ' to ^e Absolute, we find that its corrdate 
in his ^tem is not AedietU but AUnbute. It is posrible 

>• AKe$ Through th$ Looidng GUut, c. 6. 

M Htmiy ¥t Act SS. sn 
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^ speculate on the possibility of a Substance existing 
without Accidents: but a Substance is iMthhig apart 
bom its Attributes, hor Attributes apart from the Sub- 
stance to which they belong ; thus only bo(hes can 
gravitate, and gravity can only belong to bodies. It may 
seem that an idtimate principle of unity, such as we seek 
under the name of the Absolute, would not be what we 
are looking for, if it were not a unity of this type — ^if the 
deta^ of the Universe were not in the last resort such as 
could only belong to this Universe or (to express the same 
Aing in other words) if the Universe might have equally 
well been differently constituted. But here serious diffi- 
culties seem to threaten us. Can we, and especially can 
our religious conscimi^ess, acquiesce in what would 
appear to be a system of rigid determination throughout, 
wherein nothing can be otherwise than it is and whatever 
is is at once the best and the worst because the only thing 
possible ? It is just because of these difficulties that so 
many have found themselves unable to subscribe to that 
famous doctrine of the Absolute Substance to which I 
have already referred, and that the religious world in 
particular, both in Spinoza's own day and long after, 
could see in him, though he wrote as one to whom God 
was aU in all, the very prince of atheists. 

The inadequacy of the notion of Substance as a guide 
to the nature of the Absdute is seen most obviously in 
this, that it is no tess applicable to the inanimate or 
material than to Dfe and Spirit. Since, however, the 
Absolute manifests itself in Life and Spirit as well as in 
hleless Matter, a notion which abstracts from tte differ^ 
ence between these two spheres of being cannot be the 
adequate ground and principle of both and also of the 
distinction betwemi them. And that universal deter- 
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mkuan strUces so terrible a chiQ to the heart does 
so because what it at once suggests to the mind is not 
a sf^tual activity, such as we know in our own thought 
and will, but rather some kind of blind mechanical process, 
the discovery of the universality of which would make 
our thought and will themselves a mockery and an illusion. 

Can we, then, find in Life the clue we derire ? life too 
is a principle of unity with an infinite variety of mani> 
festations. In our own day the imaginative genius and 
persuasive eloquence of M. Bergson have been lavished 
on a brilliant presentation of Life in the character of the 
Absolute. 

In this philosophy of ' creative evolution ’ we are offered, 
in place of the determinism associated with the doctrine 
of the Absolute as Substance, a theory which, denying 
that the road yet to be traversed by Life is determined 
beforehand either after the manner of the regular working 
of a machine or after that of a plan directed to a pre- 
destined end, leaves, in M. Bergson’s striking phrase, 

the gates of the future open " ; a theory which 

has seemed to many to be an inspiring call to adventure 
and a message of hope. Yet after all perhaps it is only 
to cheerful and sanguine temperaments that we can fairly 
expect it to be a message of hope ; for to persons of a 
timid and apprriiensive disposition the thought of those 
<^n gates might become rather a source of fear and 
trembling in the presence of a boundless uncertainty. 

I am convinced that we should do better to f(dlow It. 
Borgson in refne^ting to oursrives the Absolute as a 
universal Lite than to think of it as a lifeless Mechanism 

>* it la vit kt potitt it favMir wknt 

grmmtft otmtUt {VMv^uUm mtOriet. p. it4). Cp. BaMaqaet. 
Vmim .mmd Dnttmy ef ^ X. 
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And. before indicating what notwithstanding seems to 
me wanting even in this representation of it as life, I 
wiU dwell briefly on some especial advantages which it 
may be held to possess, not only over* any attempt to 
conceive the Absolute after the analogy of a lifeless 
mechanism, but even over views which seek for a cine 
to its nature rather in Thought or Will than in mere Life. 

These advantages consist mainly in this, that animated 
nature, when studied apart from any metaphysical or 
theological presuppositions, appears to present the specta<de 
of a constant eflort after adaptation to environment, 
not such as to indicate some determinate end in view to 
which we could give a name and could fancy it as established 
beforehand by some external designer, but rather such 
as to suggest in the case of each species of organism an 
instinctive desire to preserve and perpetuate itself, without 
any regard to the interest of other species ; and also 
what we can hardly describe otherwise than as a wondmrful 
ingenuity displayed in the gratification of this desire, 
although at the same time an ingenuity divorced from 
any appearance of those processes of discursive reasonuig 
and calciilation which we associate with ingenuity in the 
case of human beings. 

Now it has alwa5rs been the grand obstacle to the 
adoption either of a theistic theory of the universe, or 
even of a pantheistic theory which would emphasize the 
unity and goodness of the immanent Spirit, the Soul 
of the ' one stupendous whole ’ (to quote the poet Pope's 
classical expression of this kind of view), *3 that the 
world of living beings is revealed to our most careful 
inspection as the theatre of a vast conflict. *a struggle 
for existence,' wherein pain and s^-seeldng (the tyfucal 

>1 on Man, Ep. i. 9. 

1 « 
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instances of physical and moral evil respectively) are 
indispensable conditions of the result achieved, and in 
vdiich there occur not only success and victory, but also 
failure and defeat. Can we not, it may plausibly be asked, 
av<^ these difficulties by frankly admitting that in con- 
templating Life, the impulse manifested in this great 
movement with its general upward tendency attested by 
the actual evolution of reason and civilization, science 
and morality, but also with its patent indifference to the 
standards by which we judge of individual human conduct 
we are face to face with the general character of the ulti- 
mate Reality ? And we must not overlook, in estimating 
the attraction of such an admission, the appeal which 
it is fotind to make to the poetical or artistic temperament. 
The possessor of such a temperament is quick to see interest 
and beauty in situations from which the moralist turns 
away with disgust and condemnation, and is accustomed 
to rely rather upon intuition than upon reasoning. It is 
here interesting to note, though I do not propose to examine 
the affiliation by M. Bergson of artistic intuition to 
the ' instinct ’ which is most strikingly exhibited in bees 
and ants rather than to the ' intellect ' characteristic 
of human beings alone among the living inhabitants of 
this planet. 

To one more point in favour of this representation of 
the Absolute after the fashion of an all-pervading Life 
1 most call your attention. It tmdoubtedly is capable 
of meeting, to a certain extent at least, the demands of 
the religiotts oonsdousness. 

' Half a beast is the great god Pan ’ >« ; yet he is a 
great god too. The felt presence of that mysterious Power 
has at aB times availed to call forth from the hearts of 

M Ebeabeth Binett Browning, A MtuUal IntInmnU, 
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iD«a the sentiiilent of solemn awe, in intimate fusion, 
however, with the sensnous excitement proper to the 
mood of abandonment to impulses ^ch are the very 
vehicles and instruments of Nature's divine fecundity ,*5 
Nay, to tell the truth, religious emotion is perhaps more 
easily to be found in such wor^p as this than in mte 
paid to a God conceived mainly as a Supreme Reason smd 
Goodness ; although no doubt at what we are accustomed 
to call higher levels of religious experience there is found 
in exceptional cases a m3rsticism like that of the “ un- 
daunted daughter of desire," which, although dis- 
associated from the satisfaction of animal instincts, is 
for all its " large draughts of intellectual day ” at least 
no less passionate than any that the most orgiastic rites 
of nature-worship could show. 

In passing from the description of tlus mode of con- 
ceiving the Absolute to the criticism of it, I would 
emphasire the point that it is not the positive side of it, 
the importance attached to Life as a manifestation of the 
ultimate Reality, but the negative ride of it, the depreda- 
tion in comparison of Reason and Goodness, which seems 
to me open to objection. The Reason and Goodness for 
which a claim can be made with any hope of success 
to be r^rded as characteristic of the Supreme Being 
will certainly be a livit^ Reason and an active Goodness, 
no mere stereot5rped formula or rule for thought or action 
Such as is (it would appear^ suggested to some minds by 
the mention of these words. 

I will do no more than mention in pasring that those 

>i I borrow the expresrion from the title of as essay by the late 
George Tyrrdl, read to the Philosophical Society at Ojdwd vety 
shortly before his lamented death ; see Estays on Faith amd Immor- 
tatity, pt. 3 , c. 14 

>* Qashaw, The Flaming Heart (of St. Teresa). 
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concdive Absdute tm the analogy el LHe. no 
iMB than titose who conceive it as Min4 or Spirit, may be 
chaBeaged to give an accMHint conristent with their view 
of irimt we call the material world, which is nol aliv^ 
and yet is commonly r^arded as indisputably real. 
Attempts to explain nmterial things as no more than 
' idms,' in the swse of modifications of the spirit or soul 
that ' perceives ' or ' conceives ' thmn, will be uncoo' 
l^msl to thinkers to whom part of the attraction of the 
notion of life as that which will bring us nearest to the 
nature el the ultimate Reality is certainly its compre- 
henrion subconscious and unconscious processes al<mg 
with such as rise, in the phrase now so familiar, ‘above 
the threshold of consciousness.' 

M. Bergson, whom I have already taken as the chief 
r^iesentative at present of the mode of thought which 
1 am now considering, sees in inert matter only the living 
movemmit around us observed from the point of view of 
Me particular living and moving individual, or perhaps 
it iroold be more strictly in accordance with the spirit 
ol M. Bergson's philosoidiy to say, an individual life and 
movmnent ; for there is ior this philosophy no individual 
sid>stance of which movement and life are states altema- 
ttvo to rest and death. Just as from a train in motion 
anorimr train moving alongside at an eqtud speed appears 
to be standing still, so to us as individuals the movement 
of life around ns presents the appearance of motionlessness 
and gives rise to the notion of am snort matter existing, 
udiete in fact them is a life going on no less real than that 
of which we are aware in oumelves.'? I will candidly 
confew tfeit tins account of JIatter luss nev«r struck me 

*7 See Vivat. crMt. p. 273. 1 folknr the iat e r pr et a tioa of 

Dr. WildiCA Carr, Heurt 0 mfg$on, p. 30. 
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as ilioaolnatii^ ; Imt ^tber as an example of a certam 
tendency, characteristic of M. Bergson, to disappoint 
his readers offering a vivid i^are of a familiar obfoct 
M the explanation of something ritee of a quite different 
natme which we find it difficult to untferstand. 1 think 
that this objection to M. Bergson's account <ff Matter 
would hold even if one were able to admit mme fully 
than I could admit the princii^e of his philosophy to 
which it is accommodated, nan^ly that there are in 
very truth no moving but only movement its^, 

not, strictly speaking, even many distinct movments; 
but only one continuous indivisible movement, wladi 
needs no substance in which to inhere and is itsdf rim oidy 
Reality, itself at once the World and Life and Time. 

It is not, indeed, necessary that all partisaus iff the 
daim of life to be our sufficient due to the nature of the 
Absolute should adopt this particular theory of Matter 
whkh we find in M. Bergson. But it is, as I have said, 
worth noting that they will in any case be in no better 
position in this respect than the defenders of other views 
which are not naturalistic. The fact that Life may seem 
to be, so to speak, more deeply immersed in matter than 
^irit does not enable us any the more to explain Mattm 
out of that which we contrast with it, whether that be 
Spirit or wheth^ it be Life. In either case Hatter is 
within our experience, the medium of its maailestation, 
the instrument its communication, the treasury of its 
past gains. We may not unreasonably siq^xme ^t it 
exists for its sake and in order to its service. But this » 
no less reasonably to be supposnl in the case iff %>irit 
tium-of Life, no more capable of demonstration in tfim 
case of Life than of Spirit. The assertion must in borii 
cases rest upon a judgment of value whidi dedarm the 
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sabmrdiitttion in some such fasMon as has been suggested 
Matter to Spirit or Life, as the case may be, to be 
preletable to that of Spirit cr Life to Matt« as a mere 
by-fooduct of the latter. For, as the history of the 
Carteskm {dulosophy proved long ago, a themy which 
malKS them quite independent of each other will never 
be found tenaUe in view of their intimate mutual relations, 
especially in the case nearest and most interesting to 
ourselves, that of the union of body and soul in human 
beings. I am in no way inclined to dispute the judgnMmt 
of value in question ; but it is quite as necessary to the 
position of the thinker vdio envisages the Absolute as 
Life as it is to him who envisages it as Spirit. 

Nor can I feel satisfied that there is not in the tendency 
to emphasise Life rather than Spirit or Reason or Goodness 
as the hi^Kst category under which we can consider 
Reality a risk of taking refuge from certain difficulties 
which beset the adoption of these rival claimants in 
what is after all an evasion rather than a solution of the 
psoUems raised. That Spirit is more than life and that 
in Sfarit we have made explicit what in Life was only 
implicit it would be hard for any one to deny who was 
influenced in his preference for Life as the most important 
characteristic of Reality by such notions as have been 
described above. But if so, must it not be in Spirit rather 
than in Life that we shall find the secret even of the latter ? 
Again, uffiile it has seemed sometimes as though Life 
would afioxd a satisfactory mean between mere Mechanism, 
vdiidi seems fdainly inadequate to our purpose, and Reason 
or Intellignice, to which the facts of experimice seem to 
be inadequate, are we sure that this is not only because 
we have not made up our minds as to whether Life is in 
truth Mechanism c>r Intelli^nce and willingly leave it 
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to be taken for either or both and so avoid the reqxmsi> 
bility of decision ? For my part I suspect that the words 
used in a remarkable article on Mechanism, InieUigence, 
and Life contributed some time ago to the Hibbert Journal ** 
may contain the truth on this subject. " It will, I think, 
appear,” says Mr. Joseph in this article, " that the real 
antithesis to Mechanism is Intelligence, and that Vitalism 
assumes in living things activity such as nothing known 
to os except Intelligence can show.” 

Lastly, if we study tl^ language used of Life by Ua 
devotees, we shall, unless I am much mistaken, discover, 
a singular oscillation in this view of it as respects iti/ 
relation to Goodness. On the one hand they seem to 
regard it as a point in its favour that it is, so to say, indif- 
ferent to our values, whether ethical or economic (to use 
a distinction brought into use by Signor Croce). On the 
other hand, they sometimes appear to find in this very 
indifference something of greater worth, and more apt to 
stir us to awe and reverence — something, in fact, in the 
widest sense bdter, at the heart of things, than would be a 
puritanically rigorous Moral Law or a Providence solid- 
tous of our private comfort. We are thus led to wonder 
whether we can really get away, under cover of accepting 
Life for the Supreme Reality, from that search for Reason 
and Goodness as the ultimate moving principle of the 
Universe in which the classical tradition of philosophy 
from Plato and Aristotle downwards has found the true 
business of the would-be ' spectator of all time and all 
existence.’ *9 

Yet perhaps the attempt to set Life as the true type 
of Absolute Reality may serve a useful purpose in counter* 
acting a tendency to* interpret too narrowly the words 
>* Of April 1914. *» See Plato, Rep. vi. 486 a 
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* Reason ' and * Goodness * as designations of the object of 
OUT seardh. We have seen that this attempt makes a 
special appeal to the artistic temperament ; and it may 
be that thdsts have too often, espedally in their aigu* 
m«nts for the existence of God, shown a disposition to 
represent the Divine Intelligence too exclusively after 
the pattern of a philosopher rejoicing in the hmltless 
concatenation of his inferences; of a judge dispensing 
rewards and punishments according to exact desmt ; or 
ai -a skilled mechanic adapting means ingeniously to ends ; 
ftflfetting that not <mly in such as these, but also in the 
cnmtive passion of the artist (of vdiom we are more 
remihded by the study of Nature), we have an image 
the eternal Love " che move il sole e I'altre steHe.” •• 
" The world," it has been said, in scornful rejection of 
v^at seemed to the author of the epigram an ignoble 
optunkm — " the world b a tragedy, and not a podding." 
The sayii^ expresses in a striking way a sentiment 
which is probably widely spread ammig cultivated men 
to-day. But does not it point to the fact that a view 
of the world whidi ignored the tragedy in it or was 
content to suppose it merely abolished as if it had not 
been, would not be a veritable optimism ? 

The great religious poet of Italy had sudi happy thoughts 
of the ultimate issues of universal experience that he could 
Call the pilgrimage in the course whereof he imagined 
ymself as entering into all its fdiases not a tragedy bat 
a comedy. Nevertheless, it was cerUunly f<^ him a comedy 
which enclosed a tragedy within itself, yet a tragedy 
of udiich he conld ascribe the authorship to no less than 

la aomma styaenca e il primo amore.** 


** Dante. ParmdUo, xaxiii. 145. 


/tt/arae. iU. 0. 
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I am far from saying that there may not be in the deta& 
of IHmte’s exposition of Ms tremendous theme modi 
wMch as it stands one could not accept ; that we may 
not miss in hu mood some strains oi feehng sdiich we mig^t 
think of too high worth to be thus miskiag without grave 
loss. But at least he bears impressive witness to the 
power of the religious consdousness to reo^use the supie^ 
macy of Reason and Goodness in the world, whik in no 
way failing to appreciate the place of tragedy Gierein. 

It is, I thin|^, from Plato that we shall best learn the 
possibilities ot a view whidi finds in Reason and Goodness 
that supreme principle unity in the search for which 
Philosophy may be said to ccmsist. 1 speak here of 
Reason and Goodne^ tc^ether, for the intimate ccmnexioa 
of the two is fundamental in his teaching. He has told 
us>* of the disappointment wMch his master Soczates 
expressed with the work of Anaxagoras vherdn after 
the promise. wMch had seemed to Socrates so fidl of hc^ 
that he would account tor the order of the world by Reason, 
he fell back in every particular case on merely mechanical 
explanations and did not pve the kind of answer whkh 
his announcement of Reason as the grand principle 
explanation had led Ms readers to expect. For when 
we ask the reason of a man’s, of a reasonable bang's 
actions, we look for a statement Ms motives — that is, 
for an answer to the question : ' What is the good of 
doing that ? ’ If we ask why Socrates does not escape 
from Ms prison, as Ms friends urge Mm to do. we do not 
give a reasemahk rej^ if we simply describe the mechanism 
of Ms limbs vhich make it frnposkMe for Mm to move 
vhile be is sitting still ; but We do give a leasoimbk r^y 
U we all^ Ms consc^tious oi^ection to disobeying fak 
«* PMo, 97 • d- 
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oountiy's laws. The famous doctrine of the Idea or 
Form of Good in the Repui^e of Plato is but the 
expansion of this Socratic thou^t. 

In that dialogue's we are shown how the soul comes 
to distinguish among the objects of perception by the 
Bosses a solid body from what sums at first to be a solid 
body, but proves, on the application of the rational prin- 
ciple that what b real cannot be sdf-contradictory, to 
be only the reflection or shadow of a solid body. Then 
we watch the same {aindple applied even to these real 
objects of sense, as we may call tlwm, and find that they 
too are fosmd to be full of contradictions, if we essay to 
treat them as objects of Knowledge or Science properly 
so called. 

The line A b long compared with the line B, but short 
compared with the line C ; thb act b just done here and 
now, but unjust done there and then ; we may be mis- 
taken about the strai^tness of a visible trade, or the 
courage of a particular man : but what straightne^ b, 
and what courage b, we know ; and, if we did not, the 
question whether thb road b straight or thb man brave 
would be as idle as the celebrated riddle propounded at 
the mad tea party about the raven and the writing desk.>4 
It b with the ' Ideas ' or ‘ Forms,' the eternal natures 
which are singte and permanent in all the shifting multi- 
tude of instances, that Knowledge in ib various depart- 
ments b concerned. But the impulse to seek the one 
in the many must drive us farther yet. We must ask the 
reason why the dISment orders of reality stand, as it were, 
side by side, tiie scaeiKe of eadb resting upon its own 
pecoHar piinciplgs, yet in the world u^erdn we b&d our- 
sdbes inttkatefy intermingled. We may tiank— I do 

vL 309 C a. u AiigtU AihtUtms im WomkrUmd, c. 7* 
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not here pretend to be closdy following my Platonk text — 
the indifierence of the mechanism of Nature to am> 
siderations of Beauty or of Duty, while yet the worlds 
whidi it is the business of the artist or the moralist to 
explore rest upon the foundation of the physical order 
and presuppose it at every point. We may note that, 
as Lotze *5 has well pointed out, except in a world of 
necessary connexion, vdterein the issues of actions may be 
depended upon, the freedom of the will could have no 
scope for exercise. Yet to seek to subordinate the laws 
of one kind of science to the principles of another — ^for 
instance, to deduce mathematical truths from moral 
premises or viu versa— can only lead to sophistry and 
confusion. Everything, in Butler’s often-quoted phrase,^ 
is what it is, and not another thing. The only hope of 
rukching an ultimate satisfaction of that aspiration after 
unity which is the very mainspring of Reason and to 
which the sciences which we already posses themsdves 
owe their origin, must lie, I am persuaded, in the direction 
vdiich Plato has indicated to us, when he speaks of the 
vision of an Idea or Form of the Good, in the light whereof 
all the orders of Reality ^ould be exhibited as good, 
because filling a place in one suprenK system, which would 
not satisfy us were any of them missing from it. Should 
we not readily allow that with the absence of any of them 
the world would be worse of! ? And if we could, like the 
Creator in the Book of Genesis,*? see the whole world to 
be ' very good,' would not that give satisfaction to our 
reason, so that we should not feel constrained to ask 
any fiirtlffir ‘ Why is this, or who’efore is that ? ' 

It will be evident from what 1 have just said that, in 

*S PkUosopky of Region, c. 7 S tr. Ladd. p. tta. 

** Prrtaca to the Sermetw. *? Gen. i. 31. 
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i^Maldiig «l Oie Reason and Goo<!bieas in wkidi oar seaidi 
for an uhxmate principle of unity in the worhl of oar 
experience oonld ccnne to rest, wt most not suppose our* 
edves to have to do with some restricted type of the one 
or cd the other. It would be wholly in vain to adc, for 
emnple, that a reason should be given for ever 3 rt}dng, 
if by reason we mean a syllogistic premise or a mathe- 
matical axiom. We see quite dearly that neither syllogisn 
nor mathematics can from their own resources account 
for, say, poetry or patriotism or self-sacrifice. Nor. 
when I ^peak of Goodness as the supreme principle, have 
1 in view merely the right conduct of men in society. 
Great art has no mmel nor has exact science. Yet these 
tilings are most certainly good. On the other hand, we 
have not to do vnth a mere verbal equivocation, for, in 
qiealdng of Reason and Goodness as the goal of our 
inquiries, we do not lay aside what we have learned of 
their nature in the narrower field of mathematics or ci 
morals. In thus meaning by Reason and Goodness, when 
Rgarded as one supreme princqile, at once far more than 
the reason used in mathematics, or than the goodness df 
human conduct, and yet as that fcsr the contemplation 
of which tiie soul is educated by the mathematical scienoes 
and by the disdpline of social life, I am, as all who recollect 
his KeptMic wifi perceive, merely repeating what we find 
m Platols account of the methods and aiim of the philo- 
sophical Mfe, an account whit^ on the vtiiole has, I think, 
not been bettered by any of bis successors. 

But. whale we adcnowledge the profundity of ^to's 
insight into tiie intimate connmeion of Reason witii Good- 
jiesi, and tim dfoifieanoe tiie assertion that Goodness. 

as the latialaclkm d Reason. Is i!b» mpamit 
of unity in the world, we have to observe that he does 
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not ^Wao dear aa answer as we might desua to the 
quesdon which we may natmally raise as to the mlatkm 
of this supreme principle of Goodness or the Good to God. 
This may seem surprising if, as Professor Bumd says,^ 
it was no other than Plato that first made Thdsm a 
phik>s(q>hic issue. But, when we turn to the treatment 
of this theme in the tenth book of tte Laws, we find that 
what Plato is there concerned to maintain is that the 
movements of the heavenly bodies attest the existence 
of a Soul or Souls, having every sort of excellence, by 
which these movements are directed. Yet the “ viable 
gods," the stars with the sun as their chief and cortre, 
or rather the intelligences or souls which guide these in 
their courses, arc not for Plato the supreme and ultimate 
Reality. This is to be found in the eternal Ideas or 
Forms, forming a single ^tem under their unifying 
prindi^, the Form or Idea of Good, which is the Sun of 
the intdligible universe.** It is no doubt of this highest 
reality of all that he is speaking in a figure when he says 
in the Timaus that the Maker and Father of the world 
is hard to discover, and to speak of his nature to all raoi 
impossible. But it is only in a figure that he is here 
q>eaking. Where he ^leaks of God j^mnly, it is of a 
Soul most excellent that he speaks, not of the Good which 
is no Soul but a Form or Idea. Professor Burnet has 
well pointed out (as I have already observed 3*) that the 
controversies determined at the Council of Nictea have 
as their idiilosophical backgroxmd the problems to wfaish 
this Platonic distinction of God from the Good neces^ 

«* See Greek PkUosof^, Thaks h Plate, § 234, p. 336. 

n Cp. ShMes tw Ike Hietery e$ ttaOma Tkeehgy, p- 94* 

}• rtm. 28 c. 

' *» Lecture VII. p. 174. See Bamet, Greek PkUesophy, Tkahs fe 
I * 55 . P- 337 * 
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s^y gave rise. We may put it thus, that the refigioua 
oonsctousness of the Christian Church (whose thinkers 
were at that thne trained for the most part in Platonic 
traditmns) could not find satisfaction in an object of 
wordiip which, however exalted, was less than the Highest ; 
and hence was driven to affirm an absolute equality betwetm 
the Logos, the Word or Manifestation of God, and the 
Svqneme Father, whose manifestation and uttorance 
he was acknowledged to be. Apart from this affirmation 
we may say that an impersonal Goodness is left beyond 
and above the personal God — the divine Being with 
wluHn personal relations are possible. According to this 
affirmation, on the other hand, the Highest is personal. 
He is not, indeed, a person, because the highest personal 
activities, those of knowledge and love, demand an inter- 
course of poson with person; and yet the Highest (it 
was thou^t) could not be dependent for what is intrinsi- 
cally necessary to its nature upon beings less exalted. 
But there is nothing impersonal above and b^nd the 
Persons to whom the supreme Good belongs, or rather 
who in their etomal mutual intercourse axe that supreme 
Good. 

The view thus outlined is one whidi it is quite possible 
to cntidze. Espedally perhaps is this the case with 
respect to the insistence implied in it upon the transcradent 
self-suffidency of the Divine Being. But it is not to this 
that I now wish particularly to call attention. It is rather 
to the following two points. In the first place, though we 
certainly do not ooncdve that Goodness is no more than 
an affection of this or that good person ; for we may 
reoogxuae the imperfection by whidb every good person 
falls short of the ideal in virtue of his approximation to 
wludi he is caffed ' good ' at all ; yet <hi t^ other hand an 
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impersonal Goodness seenfi sometiiing incomplete and 
abstract. *' There is none good but one, that is God,” 3> 
because none other is Goodness, the Good. But if not 
even God is that, then there is no exception to the state* 
ment that none is in the fullest sense good ; and where in 
that case is this Goodness really after all ? In the second 
place, we see the peculiar contribution of the religions 
experience to the inetaph 3 ^cal problem of the ultimate 
principle of unity in its consdousoess of a personad inter* 
course therewith, which will not be contoit to r^rd 
itself as consdousiMss of a personal intercourse with 
anything less than ultimate Reality ; though it welcontes 
the conviction that this personal intercourse is not some- 
thing accidental, as it were, to the essence of that ultunate 
Reality, but is an admission to participation in what is 
from all eternity its inner activity. 

It is a familiar refieclion that in the activity of riglfc 
thinking or knowing we take our thought to be just what 
must be in any mind that is occupied with the same objects, 
so far as it is thinking aright, or genuinely knowing. 
We have no such sense of a private property in knowledge 
as we may have in opmions in respect of which we may 
agree to differ. It belongs, we may say, to the nature of 
Mind as such so to think. If we care to introduce the 
moition of a Divine Mind, we may put it that we are 
rethinking the thoughts of God ; or we may prefer the 
expression that God is thinking thus in us. In Aristotle’s 
theology the Divine Life is conceived as nothing else 
than an activity of knowledge ; and our highest intellectual 
activity is represented as not distinguishable from God’s 
except by bdng tempormy and intermittent, while his 
is etemal.33 Just in the same way does the religious 
n Mark x: xS. 3» Eth. Nit. x. 8. 1178 a 25 ff. 
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•z|MaiMMe «4ikh lias ocioessed itself in the dognatie 
s 3 ^CBi of Christiaaity reoogniae its oonsciousiiess of 
pei9(Hial interoouTse as nothing less than the oonsdovoness 
of aa eternal process within the Godhead. 

We have now reached what appears to be a definite 
oontribntkm made by the rehgiotts experience to our 
eoBoqptkin of the sopreroe principle of unity. As the 
sesthetic experience reveids in Nature a ^irituality which 
apart from that experience cannot be shown to be th^, 
so does the rdigious experience reveal in the ultiinate 
Reality smnething which apart from religious experience 
is not there discoverable. This may be ptoporly called 
Personality, for it is revealed in and through an expt^nce 
of personal intercourse. It will be my task in the con- 
cluding Lectme of the jmsent course to dwell more in 
Atail uptm the implications of the revelation in such 
experience of this aspect of the Divine Nature. 
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DIVINE PERSONALITY 

Tub chim that Theology should be based upon Rdigioiis 
Experience has in our times beconK very famihar to those 
interested in «idi matters. But it is a thought oi whidi 
little use can be ^llade, unless we possess a fairly dear 
conception of the nature and scope of that which we 
describe by tl^ nanw of Religious £:q>exienoe. To toe 
important part played in drawing attentnm to the sulqect 
in this country by the well-known Gifford Lectures ol 
the late Professor WilUam James on the VMnetin of 
Religums Experience is perhaps to a considetaUe extent 
due the fact that this exjuussion » apt h| ^ 

exclusively either the emotions and exciteniil||lii assodated 
sdth what is called 'sud<tei conversion' or the extra- 
ordinary states of consciousness so often described in the 
biography of those to whom the name ci ‘ mystics ' Is 
commonly applied. 

The prominence of these types of religious eiqiarimice 
in Janws’s treatment of his theme is easily explkaito». 
In the first place the facts coUected and classified by 
Rrofessor Stmbuck * wfaidi fmrned the basis of Jameais 
inaction wme <kawa almost exclusively from acoounts 

> * In fais Psychology of Rstigion (and ed. London 1901). to wl^ 
Jainw coeti^ted a Preiace. 
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given by members of American Protestant amunniUties 
acenstomed to require proof of a ^sfinite individuiU 
diange of mind in tbeir younger adherents as a otmdition 
of admisMon to full rehgiors privilq^es. In the second 
place the individualism characteristic of American religion 
and encouraged by this traditional tendency in certain 
churches to lay so great a stress on the importance for 
spiritual life of individual feelings was thoroughly con- 
genial to the bent of JailMs’s own mind ; while his interest 
in id>normal p^chology naturally directed his attention 
to those phenomena which pass by the nanm of mystical, 
and which may also be said to belong rather to the private 
than to the corporate aspect of religious life. This latter 
aspect seems to have appealed to huji^hut httle, and his 
comparative neglect of it was the proximate occarion of 
his friend and colleagae Joriah Royce's striking reassertion 
of its significance in the last book that he wrote, The 
Trobtem of Christianify.* 

But, though the reomds of conversions and of mystical 
raptures are by no means to be neglected by the studmit 
<d refigioue^experience or ignored in the construetkm of 
a theology to interpret such experience, it is, 1 

am convinced, a great mistabe to forget here, enr indeed 
in the investigation of any form of human expaience, 
the lesson taught us in Plato's RepubliCti that we shaU 
find it easier to read what in the individual soul is written 
in letters hard to discern, if we turn first to their repro- 
dttctim on a larger scale in the institutkms of sodety. 

In the public theologies and ecclesiastical polities d 
mankind we have the best expression of the ammal 
n^gioas esqrerieiMe of the peoples among sdmm they have 
saiaen. This is by no means to say that they merely 
* Mew York, 1913. * tt. 36S v>. ■■ 
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lepresmt the leelings and desires of average and common- 
place individuals. The founders of religions and of 
churches, without whom they would not have come into 
being, have, fpr the most part, been prophets — ^that is 
to say, men of original religious genius ; and the same 
is tnm to a considerable extent of the organizers and 
reformers through whom these religions and churches 
have assumed their present form ; but these prophets 
have themselves sprung from and have exhibited in its 
most highly developed form the general religious type of 
their nation or community ; and in the creeds and institu- 
tions which have taken their rise from their teaching 
we have a mirror of their activity, so far as it has proved 
effective in stimulating and raising the level of spiritual 
life around them, and in maintaining it at the height to 
which it has thus been lifted. Without wishing to deny 
that the ‘ questionnaire ' may sometimes extract informa- 
tion of value even in this region of inquiry, one may not 
unreasonably suspect that the characteristically religious 
sentiments of reverence and awe may make it an instru- 
ment of investigatioa peculiarly unfit for wholesale em- 
ployment in the field of Religion. No doubt there b 
a ri^, to which we do well to be alive, of forgetting that 
the language or behaviour which has become traditional 
in religion may often reflect rather the thoughts and feelings 
of those who first introduced them than of those who 
atl|>iesent use them. Nevertheless we are more Ukely 
to discover ifdiat men’s thoughts and feeUngs are from 
the language and behaviour in which they are at any 
rate content to acquiesce, and under whose influence thdr 
rehgious life has unfolded iteelf, than from answm given 
or refused in a cfos»«xamination to which they are not 
accustomed, and which may, by its apparent lack of delicacy 
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in imidung on the most sacred intimades, reduce them 
at once to an indignant or obstinate silence. 

1 have already, in the first Lecture of tUa ooaraes 
expsessed my general view of the rektion of the religiooe 
experience embodied in historical religions to the Natural 
Theology which Lord Gifford chose to be the thane of 
the Lectures a{^inted under his will. 1 said there 
that, in my judgmoit, while evoy actual system of Natural 
Theol<^ presupposes a definite type of religions experience 
express^ in a historical religion, the ultimate goal in all 
speculations must be a system vhidi shall presuppose 
the whole religious experience of mankind. Of course 
the speculations which 1 am offering in these Lectures 
make no pretence to be at any but a very remote <hstance 
fitom that goaL Nevertheless no one can claim in dealing 
writh this subject to be in touch with the general move- 
ment of the civilized thought of to-day who does not 
extoid his view beyond the boundaries of a particalar 
system of organized religion and does not keep before his 
mind the ideal of a univasal religion and a universal 
theology whose shrine and school shall be “neilha in 
this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem ” but *' in sfarit and 
in truth.** s 

So Jong, howevo*, as the personal experience of any (me 
CTgsfflng in the pursuit of this ideal is iuevitably iff a 
character far faom comprehaastve, he wiU do weU to 
guide himself two considerations. ^ 

In the &wt place he will recognize it as fast special task 
to disoower, so far as he may, the uitiyersal sigaificaace of 
rimt partacidar toaditiim wlieiecri Im is by iik t r s ini ag 
aadcomdomns an inheritor, the eoiitidbnttoo wfhfch it has 
to snake toward final ^mriMms. In rise asoeod plsol^ 

■ ■ $ pikaHr. . 
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ht wiU franUy acknoviedge that in dassifyiitg leUgioos 
inditiofu or experiences Wnong themselves as 'higher' 
<Kr ' lower,' although he may very possiUy be often misr* 
taken as to the particular rank to be assigned to a particular 
tradition or experience, he is in no wise disloyal to the 
Meal mentioned above, which docs not and cannot 
require that all religions be placed upon one level, or 
that the student of these should hold himself debarred 
from preferences resting not upcm mere prejudice, but 
upon a deliberate application of a suitable criterion. 

But what is a suitable criterion ? I think that there 
is one, but that it is easier to apply than to formulate it. 
Two statemoits, however, about it I would voiture to 
make, wduch may at first sight appear to contradict one 
another. One of these statements will be that we 
may rightly test a religion by its success in encouraging, 
and being itself encouraged by, moral and intellectual 
progress among its votaries. The other statement will 
be that the only true test of the rank of one reli§^n 
as compared with another is to be sought in the 
greater or less extent to which it exhibits the specific 
nature of Religion, and not that of Science or of 
Mwality as distinguished from Religion. How these 
two apparently inconsistent positions can be recon* 
died may be pexhaps most conveniently suggested 
by an illustration from a difierent region of ex<* 
perienoe. We should most of us readily admit that in 
tanking Vent$s and Adonis and Love's Labour's Lost below 
Hamlet and King Lear we were taking into account the 
greater moral «and intellectual interest of the latter an 
tompaied with the former. Yet we should not consider 
ouselves bound up<» that account so to jw^e of poetry 
hy the exodtaice its ' moral/ dr by tibie oorrectnese df 
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the sdoitific or lastmical infonnation imparted in it, 
as to nm into danger of placing Mis. Turner's C»utiomuy 
Stories above Romeo emd Jtdiei or thewdll>known doggerel 
verses whidi give the dates of the Neuman Conquest or 
the Fire of London above the JBneid or the Divine Comedy. 
What we should a^ about a poem would be, not ' What 
conduct <k)es this advise ? * or (as the h^ndary mathe- 
matician is rqiorted to have asked about Paradise LosQ 
* What does this prove ? ' but rather ' Does this express 
emotions oonsistmit with moral and intellectual self- 
respect in the mind of him vdu> entertains them ? ' 

Yet it may be objected that this question too is surely 
one udiich only a prig would put to himself, at any rate 
in this explicit form ; and in dealing with this objection 
(which has my full sympathy), we shall, I think, discover 
by the way an important difierence between the sphere 
from whidi I took my illustration, the sphere of Art, and 
that which is at present our chief concern, the sphere of 
Religion. 

When we are mijoying the nonsense of the Wabus and 
Ike Carferder, the exciting incidents in the Hew (or for 
that matter in the old) Arabian Nights, or even the 
delighti^ society of the ladies and gentlemen whose 
doings Jane Austen has chronicled for us, we should without 
heatatkm reply in the negative to any one who should 
adE us the question iriiether we should be content if 
fiterature never penetrated further and deeper into the 
mysteries of fife, never took a more comprehensive view 
of the world than we find in these diarming wmks of 
fancy and imagination. But we are contest to refresh 
ooradves with these, to spend a holiday with them without 
impairing our moral and intellectuid self-iespect—«ven 
feefing, indeed, that to keep an eye aU the tisae on the fact 
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tliat we are not impamng it is stmidiow to iail in the trw 
holiday of eny^rment and to write ourselves down 
as prigs. 

But ki Religion we are dinectly concerned with the whrde 
of life, and experienGe ; hence while we may no mum 
estimate the rank of a religkm the application of a 
non-religious standard. — as though Reli^^n wok (as it 
has sometimes, indeed, bemi held to be) merdy a means 
to morality or to intellectual cultture,— -than we may ai^h^ 
non-ssdietic standards in the criticism of wwks of art ; 
yet we may here speak not merely of a negative om- 
sistency with the spiritual atmosphere of a high morality 
and of a disinterested search for truth, but of a positive 
harmony with such an atmosphere as a consideration 
u^tdi may determine us in calling <me fmm of faith 
hi^er or lower than another. 

I now come to the use which I would make for my 
present purpose of these general considerations. It 
falls under two heads. In the first place, if we compare 
the religions of the world on some such ptindple as 1 
have just indicated, we shall, 1 think, have no difficulty 
in acknowledging that there is none which has shown 
more capacity for maintaining and even developing itself 
in the atmosphere of what would be gmierally admitted 
to be the hig^t moral and intellectual culture to be found 
at present in the world than the religion udiich. as we have 
had occasion to see,‘ has more than any other laid stress 
on the presence of Personality in God. This will justyty 
us in attaching especial importance to the witness of 
Christian experience ; and this is also, as it hai^)ens. 
the only form of religious eiq)eiience of which 1 mysidf 
can daim that intimate knowledge which trainir^ and 
< See above. Lectnn HI. 
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eettVfetkMi aleiift cttB imiMirt. Aad, in the aeooiid {>boe, 
io fhr «s « greater stress cm Perscmahty in God dies it 
elsewhere to be observed is characteristic of Christianity 
aiseng die rehgums of the world* it can. 1 think, be cdiown 
Unit tlds fe no merely extrinsic nor accidental feature of 
that r^ighm. but the fidler developnmnt therem of a 
hmtcHr in some degree jnesoit m all religion. 

This factor is, as tlK>9e who have followed the course 
of our discossions will have divined, no otlwr than what 
paseea under the name of ^ divine transcendence.* Rehs^ 
can never, as we have seen,? be cxmtent with a merefy 
immane nt object, though it is also no doubt true that it 
can never be satined with one merety transcendent. It 
Is indeed in its discontent with either of these alternatives 
drat it reveids itself as essentially ccmoeraed with nodiing 
but the whole, the ' Absolute ’ of modem philosopliy. 
But vdule nothing seems to possess beyond question the 
Character which, under the name of Transcendence, 
Religion has been shown to require in its ol^ect, the 
chttacter ci a reality fully equal to that of the subject, 
except what can claim to be. like the subject itself, 
pmenal, it would also be difficult to deny that even 
wbeie there is no explicit assertion of Personality in the 
object of Refigcm. die leligiotts relation is on the whole 
thou(^ of as mdxibiting an cnnoticmal quality of the 
sort cspedally associated with personal intercourse, 
adiether hostile or frimdly. We shall moreover, 1 tiiink, 
fhid that the more defimte ascription of perscmaUty to 
the o^ijeet ot Rdigion wiU gmanXly coRcspond to a 
f^ir realisation of own personality by the wor- 
d^Rier. I shall not dwcdl upon this cxsrntfMUcieiice 
at present; lor it wi&;lali to be mflie cxMieidered 
7 ;Sto lestam : ■ V ^ 
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Ib my second oourse. But it goes akmg with ihe o^mr 
eireumstanees miiieh 1 have mentioned immediately above 
to jnstify my assertion that tlm express affinnatkm of 
Personality in God, though made, strictly speaking, by 
one akme of the great historical religions of the world, 
is the natural culmination of a tendency trace^le in afl 
Religion, and therefore deserving of especial attention 
hom any oik desiring to construct a theology iqpoa a 
broad basis of religiotts experience. 

It will, I think, be not unpnmtable to point out how, 
in the case of some of the principal rehgioos conceptions 
will take for consideration those of Sin, Forgiveness, 
Justice, Sacrifice, Union — the acknowledgment of Per- 
somdity in God does actually add both to their intelh* 
gibility and to their moral powo*. 

It most liot be supposed that the conception of Sin 
cannot or does not exist except in connection with the 
thought of an offmided personality. The history of 
Religion show's that this is very far from being the case. 
Among primitive peoples it is probably nmre often imagined 
as a kind of imcleanness or infection which can by some 
act such as expectoration, imposjUon of hands, or what 
not, be transferred to some otlmr person or thing and so 
got rid of. The terrible consequences which it is thou^t 
to entail are represented as ensuiug upon it rather after 
the manner d direct physical efiects than after that of 
punishments inflicted by a person tdiose displease it 
has incurred. On the higher levels of religiooa develop- 
ment it may still be regarded as working out its baleful 
issues aftmr an imperscmal fashion, as we find it regarded, 
{nr example, in andmit Greek tragedy or in the Indian 
doctrine of Karma» rather than as bringing abod 
ody throoi^ the intervention of a dvhit Judge. It 
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mty even be contmded tibnt tiiis view of thi mattmT is 
a higher one, because assimilating the jm»al order of the 
univexse to the august Hkeness of inexorable natural law 
instead of using language whidh may aiq>ear to lUm at 
introdudng into it the arbitrary element of perscmal 
feehng. 

In oppontion to this suggestiem, I can but declare my 
conviction that to regard Sin as an olSence against a 
peis<mal authority, and still mme to regard it as an a&ont 
to a loving Fadier, is a more intelligible and a more 
ethically significant way of thinking about it than it is 
to cmioeive it after the anah^ of a phyroal defibment 
CT an automatic mechanism. It is no doubt true that 
in our experience of the personal action of human nilets 
or parents there is present not only an element sdrich, 
in Kant's famous phrase, is fit to be law for all rational 
beings, and b recognized as such by our common reason, 
but also an element which depends on the uhosynenaes 
of the individual's peculiar temperament. But. even 
allowing for the moment that the latter element b un* 
questkmably something of inferior worth, and that nothing 
conespemding to it b % be sou^t in a divine personality, 
diouM we be doing any more violence to our imagination 
in representing the divine character to ourselves as a 
personal diaracter wherein desire and win are comfdetdy 
comcidbnt with the requirentoits Reason than in 
ai{q)osing an impersonal order which should yet be capable 
of tn^iirir^ in a supreme degree the veneration and the 
confidence whidh we render in varying measure to wise 
and good persons ? It seems to me dear that the former 
presentation does Intt take for real a perfeetkm onr 
ol which b imjdbd in the very contrast 
widi it df the inqittlectum of human wlHsieas 
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the latter unites by a merdy verbal device cliaxactecistks 
which cannot really be thought together, white secretly 
cancelling the inconsistency by indulgence in an emotional 
attitude which presupposes a quite different, indeed a 
personal, object. 

We may, however, before leaving this subject, consider 
a little more closely what may for the m>ment be called 
the impersonal view of Sin, with a view of bringing H 
into a more detailed comparison with that ubidi inter- 
prets it as essentially a personal offence. It may be 
thouf^t, indeed, that to speak of any view of sin as 
* impersonal * must be misleading, since Sin must be re- 
garded as at any rate committed by if not against a (teter- 
minate person. But we may here recall the significant 
fact that Buddhism, while adopting the doctrine of Karma, 
which is characteristic of Indian religion in general, 
eliminated Personality by its denial of the existence 
of any substantial soul, and thereby gave an interesting 
illustration of the close connexion which always exists 
between a religious doctrine of Personality in God and a 
genuine concern for Personality in man. 

The experience of mankind has not confirmed the belief 
in a detailed dependence of the course of nature upon the 
social conduct of men which is often found in the earlier 
stages of religious development. The prevalence of sexual 
irregulaiity among a people does not lead, as primitive 
men sometimes suppose, to the blighting of its cn^ ; 
and however true as a general rule it may be that a virtuous 
life comiuces to the maintenance of {diysical healtix and 
a vidous life to its decay, yet moral goodness and bodify 
vigour are far too often divorced from one another to make 
possible an identification of the rules of hygtene witii the 
law of holiness. Thus that ancient view of ^ which 
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— rintilirtit ibi etntwnm with it» penalty te a natwal 
seiiaeiice of eamo m& efiect. and doea not gnatly. if at 
all^ ii^onst itself with the qneatMm agaimt mhom it ei 
oonunitted, sewaw destiiied to dhappear with the advance 
of knowledge and the consequent sabvend<m of the 
sanctiiHS by wbich tiie avoidan<x of it was formerly 
seemed. Thedoctiine of Kurma, indeed, is not neceesaiily 
invidved in the min of ^lis view, for it cannot be sub- 
jected to the same empiiical tests, since it is only from 
tee observed tetes of intevidoals in <»ie life that we can 
ascertain the moral quality of those do^ done in other 
fives whkh, according to thb doctrine, have entailed those 
fates. But those tteo share tee conviction expreaed 
above, that tee xeoc^nition ot a persoiml relation in the 
siniwr to God makes the whde conception of Sin tnme 
inteli^ble and more et^cally significant than it can be 
without such a recognition, cannot but htdd teat the 
lade of it is a sorioos drawback to the doctrine of Kanna, 
as well as to cruder views of Sin whidi resemble it in 
dispensing with a God against vteom Sin is oonunitted 
and by whom it is jiulged. 

It wMild. however, be unfair to piss over altogether 
without cenament an ugument whidi is not infrequently 
met with and which challenges the morality of introducing 
tee notion of personal displeasure into our view of Sin. 
by pdnting to its oonsequeime in the doctrine of a fargipemst 
of situ, a doetstoe which is (it may be all^ped) of a d»> 
tiaetfy tmmsnd tumdeney. This is a challenge to be 
taken up, c^mdaliy as this doctrine is one ahidt, while 
it is hitimatdy assodatod with the oonoqption of Sin as a 
personal oSenos, very ^pedaliy dbtiiiguidws tea f^ighms 

vaewof teewterh^^ On the genera} 
qvmt m «f tfee mufiia] lelatidiii of ICorality and Riligiott 
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1 do not liete {xrafpoae to diveU, because me sfaafi caooantar 
it again in the oonne ot the ^fhacosioBs which I have 
reserved to my second aeries of Lectures. But on rius 
particular matter o£ the nmrality of the Fmgivenese of 
Sins it will be in place to say something at this point of 
our investigations. 

Inristence upon the importance of the Foigiyeness oE 
Sms is obviously ommected with the peculiar faorcor of 
Sin whkh is a mark of Religion rather than of Minali^ 
when considered apart from Religion. Yet thb religimis 
honor of Sin need not be combined witii a faith in a pro- 
virion for its forgiveness. The doctrine of Karma is a 
religious doctrine resting upon and ezpreaeing a pnriound 
sense of the seriousaess of Sin, but it leaves no room fat 
the forgiveness as distinct from the expiation of Sin. WhUe 
therdore the objection which is sometimes raised from 
the side of ' mere IfOTality * to the religious view of Sin 
as diverting the mind from positive activity in well-doing 
to gloomy meditation upon the ill-spent past may be 
l»ought (1 do not say that it would be justly brought) 
against the doctrine of Karma as against doctrines embody- 
ing a similar view of Sin under other religioas systems, 
the discipte of that doctrine may be tempted to join wirir 
the exponent of a Morality divorced from Religion in 
charging the believer in the Foigiveneas of Sins with 
weakening the seime of the gravity of those ineritahk 
consequences of ill-doing which no change of mind on the 
put of the doer or of any one else can undo. 

Nevertheless I think it may be shown that oidy M a 
doctrine of the Fotgiveneas of Sins falls short of being 
what it professes to be does it deserve tins rqpeoach ; and 
that, when it is what it piet«ads to be^ it possesses an 
ethical depth and value beyond that of rival doctrines 
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idiidi mtLjf at first sij^t present an i»pect more awe> 
inspiring ai their vmomnpromising disregard of httman 
weakness, their vigmous enforcement of the mdancholy 
lesson of ^ ' vamty of human wishes/ 

Here, however, I can only attempt a summary 
indication of the way in which this claim on the part of 
the doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sins may be maintained. 
In my second course of Lectures 1 hope to deal at greater 
lepgdi with the problems upon which at present I can do 
no more than touch. 

A genuine forgivencK of sins must imply a thorough 
lecognitiott. both by the sinner forgiven and by him who 
loaves, of the nattne of the ^ committed. It must 
thus be quite inconsistent alike with impenitence on thd 
sinner's part rnr with indifierence to the gravity of the 
ofience cm his who forgives. No doubt it is posable to 
speak of a forgiveness of those " who know not what they 
do," * but in such a case those who are said to be for- 
given must miss the full experience of forgiveness, except 
in so far as by such a subsequent understanding of thdr 
action as necessarily involves repentance th^ appropriate 
the pardon whidr has been by urtidpation already pro- 
rwuEnced. And on the other hand, a sinner who does not 
find in what is ofiered him under the name of forgiveness 
a comprehensicm of the heinousness of his offence cone- 
spondent to the depth of his own penitence canrmt but 
feel that be has failed to attain that for which he seeks. 
Here at once we see how, if personal relations exbt only 
betweoi human bongs, the podtent sinner must be oftoi 
dna defrawied ; while if, on the other hand, he can always 
pass beyond the neighbour he has offended to God and 
say with the Psaladst of the Misenre, "Against Um 

* take xxiii. 34. 
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have I siimed " f be caa attain in the experience of divine 
forgiveness what otherwise he must for ever go without. 

But the supposed inunoraHty of the Forgiveness of 
^ns disappears if we regard it in this way ; and no kind 
of Forgiveness which falls short of this has any claim to 
rank as an idea which, in Mr. Bradl^‘s |hrase,» “in 
really required in {nactice by the highest religion/’ And 
as to superior dignity which may be attributed to an 
eternal Order conceived impersonally, whether adter the 
manner of Karma in Indian religion or otherwise. I can 
but repeat what I have in substance already said, that we 
can only reverence it in so far as we impart into our attitude 
towards it an element which is at home only in personal 
intercourse ; f<^ a system definitely realized as imperstmal. 
of which we can say that it " as impotently rolls as you 
or I ” ** we are far more likely, uhen we find ourselves 
hdplessly in its grip, to loathe and curse than to venerate. 
And yet, even in bathing and cursing it. we shall not 
cease to illustrate the onconquerabte temfency of the 
human soul to envisage its relation to the ultimate Reality 
in t^ms of personality ; we shall but be treating it as a 
devil instead of as a God. 

I am not forgetting in what I have just said the austere 
and bfty piety of the Stoics and Spinoza which would 
find freedom and peace in the world by willing ^t what 
we cannot help happeoii^ should happen. But 1 fed 
sure that hen again the use of the name of God is really 
in contradiction with the conception of his nature ex- 
plicitly held. “ Our wills are ours to make them ” ** 

» Pmu li. 4. 

*• See Essays on Truth and Rsatity, p. 433. Cp. p. 439. 

» FKcgerald. RubMyth of Omar Ktu^yim (yti and 4 thed 8 .),] 7 Z. 

*• Tennyson. /« MomorUm, introductory vanes. 
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God's, hat this saying has no aaeaaing if God's sriM it 
a satrs ^(ino of qweefa, il it is not at least aa teahy sdiat fse 
mean by will as ours is. But heve, as in all wmilar cases 
we must ranendwr, if we aze to be true to mir purfsoae 
of basmg onr theology upon reUgioas expeiienoe, that onr 
8tarting>poiint nmst be our e:iq>eneaoe of subaniaiion to 
the divine Will and not an attempt to imagine the divine 
sdf-oonsdottsness in abstraction firmn that e3q)e9i|iice. 

Having dealt so folty with the oonoeptions of Sin and 
of Foigiveness as religious ideas which seem to possess 
a greater value in the context of a personal rdataon to 
God than othowise, it wUl not be necessary to dwell in 
the same di^ail on the others which I mentkmed as 
agreeh^ with these in that respect— that is, on Jtwtioe, 
Sacrific e , and Unkm. But some few observationa may, 
peihaps, be profitably made upon each in turn. 

In the case of Justice it might piaustbly be argued 
Ukaet ideal or absolute Justice may be best oonceivod on 
the analoiy ratiter of the working of a law than on that 
of an award by a personal judge. It might be pointed 
out that we r^ard the estabhshment of a Iqpd system, 
whereof persons are but the ministerial agents, as an 
advance upon the stage of aodal ckrvelopinent in uhich 
one is left to the chances of finding on the judgment-seat 
a Solomdn or an unjust judge who " fears not God nor 
regards nan " >3 as the case may happen to be. This 
teem to point to the progieaidve duunutkik ot e hram a- 
tion of the pe r sc m al factor as indicatuig Ua dieec^a ae 
rixwld lottow in our attempts to wmdc out the thought 
a supreme Justioe. 

On the other hand, we most note that therw k much 
mason hw dotMf «hetli« the iadloii hf a j||i»onaI 

: W'-'Isdu swttl, 4 ,' ■ 
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source of Justice, whether in a sovereign or in God, is 
not on the whole younger than that of a custom or law 
valid on its own account and only dedared by tlw 
individual ju<j^e. 

But I shall do no more than call attention to this fact, 
and shall not now pursue the connderation of it ; it wffl 
come before us again when in my second course of Lectures 
I attempt to trace the bearing of the conclusions reached 
in this course upon our view of the various activities in 
which human Personality expresses itself. I only mentimi 
it at present to show that the elimination of the persomd 
element is far from constituting the whole story of the 
development of our notion of Justice. What I would 
rather insist upon here is that our preference for an im- 
personal law over the personal discretion of the judge ^ 
due chiefly to the security afforded by it against tbe 
uncertainty which must prevdl where the discretion 
must be now one man’s and now another’s. 'There are 
persons to whose discretion one would commit oneself 
with far more confidence than to the generalities of a 
legal rule ; and hence our care to leave as little scope as 
possible in human tribunals for the vagaries of personal 
caprice does not at all carry with it an ultimate preference 
for the impersonal over the personal, which we must 
needs carry over even into our notion of divine justice. 

Again, impersonal Justice b contrasted with Mercy. 
So opposite to one another may the two conceptions 
seem to be that men have sometimes imagined them to 
be the respective attributes of Cerent divine pers(»ls. 
But we should in fact scarcely call an immercifttl person 
just ; and, in speaking of a person as unjust, we 
tihimk rather of his hard treatnMmt of tltoae who do nbt 
desove it thui of his eon^amtive Os^-lemenOy to othetofi 

. ' " ' 17 
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mt i^ould certakly ^Ink it straiifs to deaoibe 1dm <m 
ctootmt ol sadi over>leiikncy «t a merdiiil man. The 
ttoest Jimtioe would seem to incltale Mercy, and Mercy 
in the highest sense would vmdicate for iteelf the name 
of Justice ; and it is, 1 am ocmvinced, easier to represent 
to onrs^es such a unkm as reaUaed in a personality 
than alter aiqr other fadiion. It is not unwmrthy <d 
remark in this connection that in political communsdes 
the prerogative of Ofeny is halntuaUy left to be persotudfy 
eaerdsed by the head of the State <xr by those who role 
in Ins name, after evmythh^ possible has been done to 
exclsde Ids or their interference in the administratkm oi 
jmUu. 

In tmnung to another in^itant reUgions conception, 
that of Sacrttce, we find that investigation of its history 
no means goes to show that a sacrifice is always thought 
to be offered to a determinate person any mcne fiban 
Sin is always thou^t to be committed against a 
determinate person or Justice to be that tdiich is in 
accordance with the decree of a determinate person. 
Hms it is not a merely trifling proposition to say 
that we see the notkm of Sacrifice in its most intelli- 
gdde and ethically significant form where Sacrifice » 
regarded as an act of personal intercourse between a 
wmshipper and Ids God. It bek»^ to Sacrifice in the 
loHrat and sense that srimt is sacrificed rirould 

be, in the very surrender of it, reeognifed the sacrificer 
as good. HoMse there may seem to be at the heart of 
rile notion a cmriradkrtion ; there hi certain^ a paradmc, 
in so .far » toawfhing is treated at once as ^)od (since, if 
If if iwtgbodl tee Milo sacrifice in the sanrenderid it) and 
m Ml gl»d fteeH ii Mi ftBiMd, bat, on te woHary, 
dedfaM^. Tide paradea bacooiea isteillgiya 
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tte tiling in questkn bekig sanrendnced to God is 
regarded as sale in him ; in ndxmi, althong^ not direct^ 
m itseli, its goodness is enjoyed, even vdien surrendered. 
To this an analogy may be easily found in the mutual 
relations of persons but hacdfy elsewhere ; and it cannot 
be disputed that to such mutual relations of persons as 
those of which one is here thinkii^; we attribute a value 
superior to any which could be assigned to Sacrifice as a 
religious act on any theory but that of an intercmirse with 
the God capabfe of expression in terms of personal relatkais. 

The religious idea of Union with the Supreme Reality, 
the ruling idea of Mysticism as we may call it, is the last 
oi those which I juopose to take in illustratkm of my 
thens that the recognition of Personality in God imparts 
to religious ideas generally an increase of inteUigibility 
and of ethical signifkance. A particular interest belongs 
to this idea in connexion with our present inquiry. For 
some thinkers who lay especial stress on Divine Personality 
are inclined to be suspicious of al mystical language, 
just because to them a union of two personalities in any 
such intimate sense as that which mystical language 
suggests appears to them impo^ble m ; while, on the other 
hand, thinkers of a different turn of mind are ^posed 
to appeal to this same mystical language, which is so 
recurrent in the history of Religion, in proof of the inade- 
quacy of the notion of Divine Personality to the reqiiire- 
ments of the re%ious consciousness. 1 cannot, however, 
here enter upon anything like a full examination of thk 
controversy, my ^eral view of which may be easily 
inferred from the discussion of kindred imues in pre- 
ceding Inures. Thmre is a cdelnrated phrase which 
might seem to suggest a loss of Personality in the climax 
M 1 cm thinldBf «q;>edally of Dr. RmUmIsII. 
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of Unkm — 1 am thmking of the figote iiiid«r which entcanoe 
ti|)on Nirvana, the goal of the BudiBiist's spiritual ambitkm, 
is 4e8aribed in the words : *' The dewdrop sI^m into the 
shining sea." *s In this phrase there is, in fact, nothing 
to mark the existence of Personality on $ilher side. The 
dewdrop is no more personal than the ocean into vdiich 
it is absorbed. In itself this mi^t incBcate no more 
than that the contrast of the perstmal existence of the 
toint in this life with the impersonal nature of the Eternal 
Being from which at death he ceased to be distinct was 
absent from tlM mind of the framer of die phrase. But 
it is doubtful if even finite Porsonahty has any place in the 
ordinal {fiiilosophy of Buddhism. On the other hand, the 
great mass of mystical literature in which the union with 
God is described under the imagery of a marriage between 
lovers bears impiesnve testimony to the truth that the 
human soul is for the nmst part best satisfied vdien in the 
culmination of its religious experience it recr^nizes the 
antitype of the most intimately personal form wbidi 
human fellowship can assume. 

Now it is doubtle^ posuble to adnut (as Bfr. Bradley 
would, he tells us,>^ be willing to admit) that our relation 
to God may be rightly represented as a personal rriation, 
while insistii^ that this will not entitle us to attribute 
Posonality to the Absolute, the supren» and ultimate 
Reality. For to do this would (according to this way 
of thinking) be to transfer the imaginative langua^^ of 
Rehgibn without modification to Metaphysics which, as 
R is sonwtiiBes hinted, is in a very special sense the 
of " Mtter eamest.' 

•s Sw Idwta AniMi'* iJfkt dtiM. bib rifi. ivl/e- 
BtMty m Trmm mm M m mp. bk aia 
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«f Rd^oQ is alwa}^ imagiaative and in a sense mytho' 
logical, and that to take it to be literally and prosaica% 
true as it stands will be apt to lead us into error. Nor 
would I have die nwtaphyucian abate a jot of his deter- 
mination to pursue the intellectually satisfying at all 
costs. But (and here Mr. Bradley would assuredly agree) 
it is not the test of the intellectually satisfying that it 
should be expressible in prosaic language. Nor can 
Religion be content that her language slunild be treated 
as * merely figurative ' *7 in the smise in uiiich the term 
might be used of an eighteenth-century poet's conventional 
invocation of the Muse. The language of Religion we 
must no more dismiss without discrimination as figurative 
than accept it without d^rimination as scientifically 
exact. I will go back fo an illustration of which 1 made 
use earUer in these Lectures.** A child's picture of his 
elders' lives is no doubt very unlike indeed to those elders' 
lives as known to themselves from within. Or again, we 
may think of the distance which may separate a savage's 
notion of what the ruler or generalissimo of a great civil- 
ized State has to do from such an one's actual conduct 
of government or warfare. Yet as the child grows up or 
the savage is educated, thore need be no shock in tlwbr 
gradual discovery of the unlikeness in many respects of 
their earlier picture to the reality. But what if it should 
dawn upon the child that those he called his parents 

>7 I have seen an eighteentii-eentitiy tranalation of tite New Torta- 
meat intended to satisfy readets to wbosn the Avthoiited Vetnon 
seemed written in a style wfakh, tried by tbe standatd of Home 
and Robertson, was rude and unixdiabed. John vt 63 was (if 
my memory does not deoeive me) thus translated: *' The disoontse 
which I have been addressing to yon is entindy figurative ; and to 
take it In any oriier smse would be to be guilty of the highest 
absurdity." 

*• See Lecture V. p. 131. 
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wen aot Kal porswis at idl? Won he onty to lean 
that toey wen no mere iham foster iMcrenta, or that they 
did not love him as th^ memed to do, the discovery 

be baffing. disheartening, iSacooraging owngfa. 
Bat what would it be in oompaxison to the discovery that 
^tuey had no moK in^tependent existence than the cor* 
respondents of Mr. Toots ? Wcmld not this be a ocnn- 
plete sabverskm of the wmid in whidi he had grown op 
and a grave threat to his sanity ? 

The appheation of this to our present snbject wUl, I 
tidnk, be obvioiis. We shall readily believe that m personal 
mteroonrse with God we behold so small apart of his ways •• 
that nothing we could rqiort ei them but would probably 
OT evoi certainly require drastic revision from the point 
of view of a fuller knowledge. We shall indeed all the 
more readily bdieve it, the nune deeply penetrated we 
axe with the sense of bdng truly in communion with the 
Highest But that this intercourse is not a genuinely 
personal in t e rc ours e at ah; that pers<mality in ‘’him 
with whmn we have to do " *■ is no less figurative than 
the image of tiie fatiier’s table or the mother’s breast or 
the bridegroom's embrace, vdiidi we may use, tom and 
tom about, de^te their mutual inconsistency, as suits 
our nmod i that there is no redinocal knowledge and love 
coming to nmet us at all ; or that, if there Is, it ht not on 
tile part of the true God, who is, as we may say, at the 
back of ever3dhing *, todiscoverthis— and really to beheve 
to «ar discovery— would it not mean the overthrow ^ 
our rdHigkm, tito levtiation ci swdi an ntooherenoe in the 
irairid as mart ooi^and the teaaoa and ahahe knowledge 
hom ito very ioaadatioos ? 

•* la OidWnt’s Dpmhey mmd Som, M« e. IS. 

w Sm Joh nvi. 14, u See Mpb. Iv. «)• 
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I tUak that it wotild ; ai^ ytti befon we eoadudb 
that leligiotts cxporittice iavosrs the affiimathm of per* 
•maUty in God, we must turn aside to consider a posaibkt 
assertion the of^xmenis of this, postdon of a ndigious 
interest uhidi may be milisted upon their suie. Is it not 
a {nindpal interest of Religion, it may be asked, to be 
kept from faUing into Idolatry ? And is tihere not in the 
view which has been maintained in this Lectmre, and in 
the reasons by whidh it has been supported, an encomrage- 
ment of a tendency in that direetioa, lull of dangm to 
the very cause we have been endeavouring to serve ? 

From the point of view of a philosophical theology we 
must understand by Idolatry the wrmriiip as God of that 
whkh. at the moral and intellectual levd o ccupied by dm 
worshipper, is less than the Highest. The acquksoeace 
by thinkers like Mr. Bradley and Ihr. Bosanquet in die 
distinction of God from the Absolute must, it woidd 
seem, iiiq>Iy the condemnation of any one who stands at 
their high level of phUoscqdiical culture to a choice betawmi 
Idolatry and no Religion at alL I svu^ect that Signor 
Cioce would agree with me in drawing this inference fitom 
their {nemises, and for himself would fmdcfy embrace 
the second the alternatives allowed. Of Mr. Btman^pset 
I will speak later on ; but Mr. Bradley would, 1 think, 
prefer the former, iriuie disclaiming the insmuatioa of 
disparagement conveyed by the wimd Idolatry, for whkh 
he would probal% jnefer to substitute ‘wordup of an 
Appearance.' I must confess to an unwilfingneas to 
accept other alternative, and am ready to justify this 
uttwiffingnew on the ground that, as I have ebovhafe 
said in snother connexion, " I not thiidc it possible ito 
remi^ content with the reduction of an e3i;perienoe so 
mmiifestly substantial, rathmal, and harmonious as a 
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eeniaiie rdigious expen«ice can be to the nmk of mere 
aairage or shew ** And, white no donbt this is 

no means what Ibr. Bradtey and Mr. Bosanquet intend 
to eftect, 1 am convinced that of the of 

Rdi^ott to take as its object nothing tess them the supreme 
and ultimate Reality can have-no other issue. 

In the history of Rdigion the idolatry of to-day is often 
the true religion of yesterday, and the true religi<m of 
to-day the idolatry of to-morrow, but only if we look 
fax the identity of a religion merely in the identity of the 
symbolism which it employs. But that religi<m whkh 
has its tece set ever towards the Supreme Reality and 
udikh do<s not lower its thought thereof to accord with 
its symbols, but rather adapts its symbols, or replaces 
them by others better adapted to the highest and best 
that it can conceive, this is true Religion, whatsoever 
symbols it may use. 

On the other hand, such a new religion as Mr. Bradley 
seems to de^e, which metaphy^cs, although its full 
requirements would still not be met, might be able, ** in 
some sense " (as he sa 3 ^). to justify and support," would, 
I tear, like the worship of the Golden Cali in Horeb, wear 
from the first the air of a ' su1»titute ’ provided to satisfy 
those whose impatience win not allow them to wait for, 
or to do without, the genuine article, and could hardly 
in the kmg run be able, any more than that worship, to 
escape condemnation as an idolatrous s<uvice. 

In personal intercourse with our friends, if we rest 
omtent with our first impresdons or even with the im- 
presdons gained at any stage of our friendship and cease 
teom further eiqdcuaticm of their diaract«rs we are so 

Group Thoorioi of RtHfion, p. itli. 

*> See Mstpin ou TruSk amd Xool&iy, p. 446. 
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far facing short of^fi^kalof such int^comse. It may 
be tiiat our own liimlikms or tiiose of our friand ceaUy 
make this dieck to our activity inevitable. Still it is a 
fmluxe. The most successful marriage is .that where 
romance does not culminate with the wedding beUs, but 
where each partner can to the end address the other in 
those brave words of Browning's : — 

Grow old along with me I 
The best is yet to be.** 

But if we can go so far as this in speaking of the converse 
of human lovers and friends, it is surely the very essence 
of that other converse which we call Religion, where we 
have to do with no finite being, but with the Supreme 
and Eternal, that the possibilities of discovery therdn 
are inexhaustible. To suppose that, on the attainment 
of any level of iiisicht, we have seen all there is to see, 
this is surely to commit the sin of Idolatry, no mattm 
how free we may be horn any temptation to " bow down 
to wood and stone.” *5 But it is not necessary, because 
we must not suppose God to be no more than that of vdiich 
we have experience in the personal intercourse of our 
religion, to deny that this is personal intercourse at ail 
We know that it is, and. so far as to speak of Personality 
in God expresses this knowledge, it is more than a mere 
symbolical phrase; although any imaginative repre- 
sentation of this Pmonality, such as we cannot but form, 
may fairly be called symbolical, and be acknowie(%ed to 
be such without any deit^tion from the reality of the 
experience in the service of which it is fenmed. 

That when once the stage of religions devdopment 
M Rabbi bm Etni, | i. 

n lUbm, Hymn ba/an a Colketum mada tka S.P.G. 
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is readied atadddi rdli^kMis tains tiie form dl 

an expenence of personal interolHie, tin denial that 
ihere is truly Personality in God must in tile end lead 
to the denial that rdigioos experience is an ind^Modeat 
and antonomons form of experinoe at all, I feel for my 
own part no doubt whateva. 

I think that the I^ilosoidiy of Seli|^ owes a con- 
siderable debt to Signor Croce for bringing this clearly 
ont I am of course very hu* from disputing the sincerity 
and deep conviction of Mr. Bosanquet in adopting as he 
does a difioent vmw. But it seems to me that his thought 
about the Absolute is constantiy coloured by the religions 
associations the language wMdti he empbys — the 
language at the religion which has above all others insbted 
on Personality in God. The difierenoe between his 
intellectnal temperament and that of Signor Croce oor- 
re^xmds to a conspiaams difierenoe betweoi the national 
characters of the peoples of sriiich they ate such emii^t 
representatives ; a difierence which shows itieU in politics 
in the fact that the * antklericalism ' of the Latin countries 
of Europe has no pvedse analogue in Great ^Hain. 1 
sympathize, I will admit, far more with Mr. Bosanquet 
than with Signm* Croce in regard to their reflective 
attitudes toward Rel^iott ; but I think that Signm Croce 
is in thm matter the mine lo^cal of the two. 

In' an eatfier Lecture ^ I discussed the antithetis 
between Pmscmality mod Reason. We saw that while 
Reason was an essential featisre of our conofitixm of Por- 
aomdity, it was nevmtheless a diffiodty Icdt in ascribing 
Personality to God that there seeamd to be inv^hrad in 
Personaiity soaBethiif; whidi, unldm Reason, was not 
common to all pmsons, in so far as th^ reasoned arif^t. 

•» l,ectw« V. 
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Yet aiMMdd not, in nscribit^ to the thoi^btof a Dhw 
Mi^ any variation from riiis oomnnm Reason, anyUiiag 
caprichnis or arbitrary ot sasoefHible <rf an explanaricni 
onfy from aome peculiar efrcunwtanoes of rile riunleer, 
be ascriirfng to it amnething inoompatibie with the perfect 
Wisdom and Trurii which are at imy rate an impwtaiit 
part of what we mean by God ? 

Chi the other huid, the characteristic rriigious anotkm • 
ot Revoence was one whkh it appeared hard to refer 
to an imper$tmal object. The dilemma in which we find 
oursrives thus placed has more riian <moe come into view 
in the course of our discnssionB. without having beea 
ever finally di^iosed of. I would now at last mrite your 
attentioa to some few considerations which are all that 
I have to contribate to the solution of a very real 
difficulty. 

In what has beea said above of a common Reason, 
H will be dear that we have had in mind riie kind d 
Reason which is eaemidified in what are oftmi called the 
emict Sciences. These Sdenoes, as was pointed out in 
the first Lecture of tlus course, may be smd to take as 
litrie account as possible of personal difierenoes. Though 
of course not all men are equally m^wed with capadty 
or the opportunity for carrying on the invest^arions 
proper to these branches of knowledge, so that posond 
difiemioea affect in this way the history evm cl the 
exact Sdomes; yet we record the trains of thought 
onployed therein as throughout capable of statoaunt 
in generally intelligible tem» and oommumcaUe not 
only in r«|>ect of the results bat also in reflect of the 
proo e wet affiich have led up to those results. We stqppoae 
that from the same premises any person competent to 
understand tlmm must draw rite same condusums as any 
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other. Horeever. as we saw in the filth lecture, s^efi 
e x a mmin g the ethical doctrines ol Kant and Fkhte, we 
seemed to find in the field ol Practical Reason also the 
same n^kct as characterised the exact sdences a 
factor no less indispensable to Personality time the 
larimiality which distinguishes it tiom other forms of 
individual existence. But, if we turn from the exact 
sdences to the fidd of Art, we perceive at once an mterest* 
ing diSecence. Wc should never say that any competent 
musician or man oi letters could see how a symphony of 
Beedioven or a play of Shakespeare should be completed, 
if <mly he had the earlier movements or acts before him. 
Chi the other hand, we do not regard this fact as meaning 
no more than that the composer or poet may do as he 
hkes, and that he might have finished off hb work in hall 
a dozen ways ^ well as in that upon which he actually 
hit. On the contrary, we are di^Msed when we see how 
it is dime to say * That is the only possible way in which 
it could satisfactorily have been done.’*? Reason, the 
common Reason, could not anticipate but can endorse 
it, and can say, as Albert Dfixer is reported to have said 
of a incture of his own, " Sir, it could not have been 
better deme." In the creative activity of the artist we 
seem to see Persmiality and Reason iu> longer contrasted 
bat reconciled and at one. God, it was said of old, plays 
the geometer;** but ^les he not play the artist too? 
Or rather, is not the artist made in his image as well as 
the geomettv and the moralist ? And was not the writer 
of Genesis happify in^ired whmi he imagined the Creator, 

*7 I am om^daSy consdosa hem of a debt to tfae-oonvataalloa 
of aoy ftiond Ifr.C. J. Saebbaan. tbonfb h* h in no way fe^tmdbla 
iw my uw of thoofbta nggtgbed to me by him. Cp. hia CMbm^ 
of tko Vniotfot, p. <83, and Ur. tempie'a Moms Croohix, p. 154. 

** Ffotaidi, Qua$$. Com, viiL a, p. yi8 C. fl. 
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!il» a greater D&ter. behokihig ** all that he bad made, 
and behold it was very good”?w 

These reflections upon the posdbility of omceiving a 
tactor in the Divine Mind dktingnishable from that wbich 
seemed, when suj^xned to exist in absolute perfection, 
to exdude something necessary ^ Personality, and ^ 
by no means describable as an|n|tkmal factor, may, 1 
think, be supplemented by sonmobservations intended 
to suggest that a Reason of what may conveniently 
be called the mathematical type is not adequate to inter* 
pret even the world with which the investigatioas of the 
natural sciences themselves are coocemed. 

In the first place, it is to be borne in mind that even 
according to that view of the fdiysical world vduch we 
may call pre-evolutionaiy. but which has not always been 
abandoned by thinks 'idio have won fame as exponents 
of a philosophy of Evolution — 1 mean the view ^diich 
looks to the laws of matter in motion and ol the com- 
pounding of simple elements for a complete explanation 
of all phenomena— there must, as John Stuart Mill pointed 
out,w be supposed an initial collocation of matanal 
elements, inexpUcabte by those laws themselves, but neces- 
sary before they could begin to q0i^^. Such an original 
coUocaticn would in theistic laoHilge be referable only 
to the Divine Will; and thus even an account of the 
world in terms of a pre-evolutionary natural science would 
seem to invdve in its cause not merely a Reason whose 
workings could be traced out by a calculating inteliigmoe 
from certain premises, but a Reason which could estabfish 
those pHcemises — in other words, a Reason which, worldng, 
in the {dirase of Leibnitz s* in acccmiance with die princtyle 

•* Gen. i 31 . »• legic, iii. 5 li 9* 

}• Sm ThMieit i. 8. 
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ci bat, is mom esdly amoeiv«d:~-a peiiM^ ood^ 
ooiKelvabls~>«fter tke analogy d a pmonal iateli^penca. 

li« however, the conoeptiott of deydo^nait be taken 
sethnisly, we must xehsse to accqH the pnaioaiioenient 
of ^ Hebxew Preacher that th^re » no new thing under 
tlw 8an,i**aad mnst |||||now]edge. vnth 11. Beigson, that 
evcdution is creativeiM|sd in that case it is dear that 
the Intelligence vdudfa^ manifested in the world-^process 
must be thought of rather after the anafegy of tiie drama* 
tist titan altar tiiat of the geometer ; so that there win 
not seem to be the same incongruity in the attributkm of 
Personality to it vHbkh there certain^ is when, in repre* 
sentii^ to ourselves the Supreme Mind, we employ the 
analogy rather d the mathematician or moralist than 
that of the artist. 

^lall 1 be thought too fanciful if 1 add to these two 
crmsideTations a third, drawn from the implication of 
sudi judgments as we Sonstantly make whoi we speak 
of certain events imagined or evoi actual as grotesque 
or fantastic, or as like bad dreams or nightmares? We 
seem to appeal herdn to a oortain mood or style ts we 
may put it, whidi, thoi^ we could no doubt rmt describe 
it in detail, we fed;k|^|e that of Reality, and with which 
the imaginations or i in question are, as it woe, 

out ol tune. Altiiou|^ no doubt we often speak of this 
as especia% manifested in what we caB Nature, that is 
to say in the work! as nnaSectod 1^ the deliberate opa»> 
tioos of nuBi*— the thought which hnqnres inch language 
ii ol com the inihig idea in the poetry oi 
yet it is peasiblt tenaetiines to had Katim 
• iorrlnf note. We may reotil Hm i s wili o r iase 
Toonyson 

' w SedsB. L-e.' 
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An God aad Noture ih«o at stiiie. 

That Natufo lends such evil dreams ? s> 

Aad the very outcries of pessiaustic spirits to whom tiie 
world seems a *^city of dreadful night ’ remind us of thdse 
dream experiences In which we comfort ourselves in 
the midst of horrors by an assurance that we shah awake 
out of vdiat must be after all a dream because it has not 
the familiar sanity of the real world. It is not of the mood 
of Nature as contrasted with Man or with Spirit so much 
as of the mood of intimate Reality that I am here think- 
ing. Coleridge saidx that the World was no goddess 
in petticoats but the Devil in a strut waistcoat. And 
certainly, since the evil wills of men undoubtedly prodtloe 
their evil effects in the real world, I cannot affirm a 
that there are no evil wills other than human to whidi 
what we cannot but hold to be evil in the world beyond 
humanity may be traceable.ss I should rather hold 
it to be likely that there are such. But that does not 
affect our capacity of apprehending what we may call 
the Itandard mood or style — as we may speak of the 
mood or style of a particular poet or artist — whether 
what we call Nature fully express it or no. Such a capacity 
seems, indeed, to be implied in our sesthetic judgments 
generally. We appreciate and take pleasure in all kin<fe 
of eccentric moods and feel that it is wen to have them 
isolated and expressed by individual artists, yet we Ml 
back for more enduring satisfaction on the great masters— 

Who saw life steadily and saw it wbole.i* 

But even these arc only relatiyely universal, only relative^ 

Si Ju Mmmatitm, { 55. m TAU$ TM, April 30, 1830. 

M Sss i Va i b a ii 1m ffe tf Gttind Mm, p. tj|o. 

t* Mat&sw AriKdd, To a FsfeNd. 
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satisfying. Th^ are iM»t ahaayn in aobtxrd with (cmt anothor, 
and we readi f<nraTd aftor a snineme mood a^udi wiU 
bannoniae tbem without loss in no merdy eclectic or 
artiictal fashion.37 What are we here spealdng of but 
of that in the Supreme Spirit whereof what we call the 
‘ personally characteristic ' in a finite spirit is the image, 
just as in that whidi in knowledge and morality b common 
to an rational bdngs {fiiilosophers have been ever ready 
to recognize the thoughts or ideas of the Eternal Hind ? 
1 do not know that I have made intelligible the drift 
of a speculation which it would take too long to attempt 
further to ^velop here. But 1 hope 1 may have done 
so sufficiently for my i^esent purpose, and wiU now 
pass on to the last topic to which 1 shaU caU your 
attention in my present course. 

It win perhaps have occurred fy my readers that the 
arguments of thb Lecture have pointed rather to a single 
personality of God than to that dbtinction of persons in 
God which, as we saw before, was taught by the theology 
which, among the great theologies of the world, had been 
most in earnest with the task of working out the unpli> 
cations of Divine Personality. 


It has been my conteDtion throq^out that, although 
the eadstenoe of Personality most in any case give rise to 


idudi cannot but mbanasa evtsy \AukAO|;ihy 


unatde to allow to it any but the subcm&iato significance 
assigned to it by all systems enepi those edbkli may be 
c l assed as theblk. yet a satbliietofy dde^ of Divine 
Personality can only be founded upoo the foit^ of rdigioas 
.eiqperienoe.' Nor,- xeejf judjgiwiait^v' 'thedegicai 
aocouat ef sud^''; fdfgioiit 


» Bore toe 1 1 
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of the comsdoasneiiB of personal intercoiixse iritb ^ 
Stqarane short of coaoeiving this postmal 
coone as ^If UMog within the divine hie, and thereby 
translatiBg the personal distinction which it invotvea 
into a fnmhunental factor in the Supreme or Absolute 
£xpenen(» itseh. But this personal distinctiim canimt 
be interpreted as involving a difference in personal 
character without abolishiiig that unity behind and throng 
adl difierences whidi is what we primanly have in view 
in speaking of the Absolute at all. It could only invdkve 
such a difierence for those who could accept a gmuine 
pfamdann, which would appear in a religious form as a 
true ami thi»on( 0 i-g(ang polytheism. 

a thorough-going pdythdsm, we must observe, we 
shall not find in doctrint^of a hierardiy of many gods undnr 
a single (^ief , but rather in such as leave us at the end 
with an eternal <qpposition of a good and an evil Principle.s* 
If. however, the personal distinction within die Supreme 
Experienoe to udiich our religious experience testifies is 
not. to be regarded as involvti^ a corresponding persmud 
difference of character, then the analogue, or rather 
archetype, in God of the personally characteristic element 
in httimui souls will not be diversified by the existence 
of the personal distinction which, in the language of 
Christian theidogy. is called the distinction of the Son 
Inm dm Fatlwr ; and the hmguage used about it will 
not vary fieom vriiat would be used by theists who recog- 
nize no- sndh poraonal distmction within the Divine 

This is not. of course, to say that the rich variety of 
pcxaoiial choraeter uriberan hes the great interest of personal 
intocouna ia loot in the Su^mne Expwrienoe. In ks 
edatien to tie penenal dktinction whidi we may call 

1 * See .aa ■ Themas Agtajaas, S w wi ii e wwiwi C«wa7ef , i. 4 s ad. fin. 

18 . 
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of the Sob or Word from the Fethor, ifc is prohaldy 
best teinesented is oonstitiiti]^ the omtoit ^ tiie Word, 
and the eonespondmif variety of moods as broken 
li|^t$ “ 39 of vdikt I Imve calted the suiweaie mood, of 
vrhkh may be given the name vdikh die poet Ogives it 
from whom that phrase is taken — ^the name of *' immortal 
Love." 

On the odier hand, care most be taken to avoid the 
snggestioB that this richness of content is absmt from the 
other term of the personal distinction, which Christian 
theology calb the Father. Few it would d^troy the very 
meaning of diat religions faith in following the implica- 
tions of which we have been induced to borrow the ter- 
miookigy of the Qurisdan sdiocds, if the wealth possessed 
in the rehgious life is more Or less or other than that 
supreme Good which is the nature of the Fatho', and 
therefore that of whosoever can call himself his Son. 

It is for this very reasem that this bond of uni<m, this 
common nature itself, can come to be described in theo- 
logkal phraseology as Person abo. It might seem that 
the anafogy of human intercourse would saggest another 
word. Two human persons’ love of one another may 
be the best thing about each of them ; yet we describe 
it as an affection or sendnmnt cm the part of each rather 
than as something no less real than they themselves who 
led it. Tlmy may come to lose it and yet remain real. 
On the odier hand, if we think of the bond which binds 
human beiags t<^;ether as a commmdty ot society to 
which they bdtmg, and of thk as somethiz^ no less real 
than its mmnbers, or rather as something nnm lasting, 
more sacred, more august than any of its mendiers, some- 
thing for udiidi dsq^ may even sacrifice dieir lives, yet 
» Twmysoti, to Mmeriomt io trod a ctoiy vwin. 
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«e know how even hwe it does not seem to possess, desi»te 
its cpreater permanence and dignity, that special assurance 
of reality whhdi comes to the individual members in thdir 
consciousness of sdf. The intention of the theologkai 
phraseology to which I have referred 1 take to be no other 
than this — to chum for the life of mutual knowledge and 
love which, in the intercourse of Religion, the worshipper, 
so far as he realizes his son^p, enjoys vith the Supreme, 
and in enjoying it recognizes to be no other than the 
very life itself of the Supreme — ^to claim for that life a 
complete concrete reality, in no respect less than that 
of those who share in it and have their being in it. 

Here I must leave the subject of Divine Personality: 
in the sequel 1 hope to consider v^t is the bearing upon 
our conception of human Personahty and of its numi- 
festation in the various phases of human life, of that 
conception of Personality in God which 1 have attempted 
to outline in the present course of Lectures. 
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"* EaoeedinChr mfoabte and snegestiire.’’--f*(«;|oi. BeraUL 
“Takes Ute reader ttarongb many a (aadnaUnf fidd of teaearch and 
spectdatioa.*'»5«fmMi«. 

* E^tedaUy fndtlid in ideas leading to fnrUier teaear c h .**— 4 d to s an e i . 


The Metaphysical Theory 
of the State L* T. HOBI^^!)l).LrrT. 

Dmy tm. 7 /. mi. 

^ Ko modem writer has so dearly worked out die main tbeoretkad 
lelalkMit ol die State to the Individiia] dhsen and to other social loroes 
and UwUtntioiiSo The reasoniag Is dose and cogent. Prof. Hobhoose is 
m ateikable gmde***^JitfndK#f/rr Guurdum. 



Outline oC Social; Philosophy 

By J. S. MACKENZIE, Lrrr.D^ LL.D. 

Dmj <M. lOf. &/. mr. 

“ Dr. Madcemto’s able and intereatinc work is of speciat vaiiie at the 
present time. It is erriUmi with rnncb litenuy grace.**— Scptnmm. 

The Rival Philosophies of 
Jesus and of Paul «• singer 

Dimj 8fVe lo/o mu 

The aoUioPt oonleiilioii Is that there are two distiiict and snitiiallv 
destructive phUosofthies lit the Gospels* one by Tesns and one by Patsl. 
He vindicates the philosophy of Jesos on sdentlfic mondsp bat rejects 
the Christology of Paot as onhislorical and IrratkMi^ 


The Nature of Being 

An Essay in Ontology 
By henry H. SLESSER 

Bimilir-et-Law 

Thmj 9m. tos. mu Pnugt 

The author, in pleading for a closer ctHiskieraHon of the Probtem of 
Ultiinale Being beyond the confines of Knowledge* justifies a mystic atti- 
tude in Ifetaphysic on iMical groonds. In his essay on Ontolpgy, Ifr. 
Slesser explora a field of philosophy much neglected since the time of 
the early Greeks. 


The Relationship between the 
Mystical & the Sensible Worlds 

By HERBERT N. G. NEWLYN 
CrMMT 8w. {t. 6d. tut. 

- Aa pabtisbera of adentific and aoddagkal treatiam, Messr*. Oeorfe 
Alien ft Unarin Ltd. have jmUy eamed a repatation. This has been 
added to bjr Qie poblicetion of 'The Relatioaship between the Vjrslical 
and tile Sanaible Worlds.'**— ftdi'nftnfk £»r«fKg ^ews. 



The Six-Hour Day 

And Otiier Indtistrlal (^estkms 

Br LORD LEVERHULME 

Wm AM IVTSMIlCflM wot 

THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALDANE OP CLOAN 

Sma Bditui mv SrAvtsy Ukwim^ Tiiiao Em* ti#. 6dl misc 

«*DeKrMet Ite itMlyMf mwho are iMNr thifllcttig of recoM- 

— Qmk is lo say« of all the electors of U]»e ooaaktf.*'’‘^WgsimimMier 

** Here Is llie tee deer eoice %tei ttie side of eMiltetewad cspitillsiii 
heani above the babel of recoastnictive chatter. Cord Lcveniulaie’s 
sdieQMi has been deftly woven into a vohnne which demands earnest 
attention fiMi soda! ate economic thinltars.’*---Onsb'M WcHd, 

/*ln the oonaidoration of the knotty problcfiis of caoitad ate labour the 
viemof Ixte IJBVcsIi^^ nmift carry wdd:faL**-*-l>iitt. 


The Idea of Public Right 

Bdflf the fint (bar Prtxe Emjrt itt Mich of the 
three dfvuioiu ef fir itatm M w y Cunpedden 

Wrra Aa ImoootieaMNf nr nil Rt. Hom. H. H. ASQUITH. 

Dn^ 800. 8 j . 64/. mt. 


Our Democracy: 

By JAMES H. TUFTS 

l¥rf— or im thi VtinuHg M Chkaf* 

Lffji Cmm 8«v. 7 /. 6i, mu, 

** Is popMir ia it» treatanent. It attacks large prableou in a bold and 
<dear-au|^ laihion. renariubte for the deamew and ditectncaa <rf tU 
eapea Wog .”- SB ahn ei ii 


After- War Problems 

Br TMS MM EARL OF CROMER and Otwim 
E omit mr Wiluam Hajuktit Dawww 
HaMy teh'. ' F iliii tt ti twMHMML. ' iA 

niANpii^' . 


•A hbehef iM 
welt 'SitMe' in he 



Probleins of t^e Peace 

Br WILLUM HARBUTT DAWSON 

Awdwt «< «Th» 0 I C i imf * 

Dmy Sm, Rnrno Bpimit. St. 6tt, m*. fMfgt 6d. 

nflteble book.’’—tfm Shtiamtm. "Stand* oat conaitlniBaily." 
— rtau*. "A careful and mnriatcnt <lMionr.”-»WtohBferiw’ Gaiettt. 
"Hla Icnoerledn enti^ ... a mpectfut beariac." — Sk_ytmmft 
Gtmfk. "iWiW witb cool Mcneot and 
PatL "An eioelleiit boek.»-~&tu^ atnU. 

Problems of the International 

CAd‘«>lAmAn4> Wm tm IirraoeocnM ar 
OCLLlCmcni. G. LOWBS DICKINSON 

'Demy 8*«. 6 t, wet. 

TUa aofanm la a actlaaof payers by e sa tn e ut Boropcaa and Aeaerican 
ittrists and pnMiciata on tbe more important of the fmMema that snnat 
be faced in antsins at any lasting intemnlioiial settlement 

The Choice Before Us 

By G. LOWES DICKINSON 

Oiwf SfVa Tkiao iMmsuoMn 7/0 mt. p 0 iUff &£ 

^Tbm m tamf pd^jm in thit ^ vqIwim «likh dpretB adnkibly the 
opioions of cafaiiy cfear-lMnktng ineti.'* — Th€ Timeu 
**A noble booh wMcIi every one sbooUl feaiL’*—£hitfy 


The International Solution 

Br H, E. HYDE 

Cr9wm See. CM* p. €d* err. 

^Skeldiee in oonSdeiir detail the macblmriy lor an iaiemational 
Periiansent lo role and potioe the 

A Century of British Foreign 

Rir. 


StLmt. 

" iWh anOM** iase Sie Msta^ tontoe*. y* >»?• Jg" 


Br G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Aim th* 
Cahow J. H. B. MASTERMAN, 1 
CnMrtvA C*A P««t« litwiamn. S». 




Recollections E01TM BIT T. 

Wrra AB IvmiKicTioii mt H. O. WELLS 

Ptmf 990, its. 6d, Met. 

^ThoBglt tietry age is in its way m age oC trmsHkMi, tliki afs» this 
red dawn ef sMarkHuilty, in partioiitar is to be tnaited «a a pmod ol 
trsnsitioii «kI contbct betwe en two widely dillerbig phases of hnman 
thooght upon politkal and social qt»esllQoa And XS^ag was as Hvety 
mad sensidve as a own pass needle to every Aa d e of oondkt and 



and articles open the mening of the war and the events 
^ are a valnalde pichire oi the state of mind of the Enidiah 

^ of his time, i wish some of this roost ch a r acte nstk ; 

matter ooidd be put before German readers to make the quality oi oar 
plaitter to theni***— H« 0« Waua. 

Reminiscences & .Reflexions 

of a Mid and Late Victorian 

By ERNEST BELFORT BAX 
Detty Set. 7i» stet. Pestege 

fascinating volimie/*--SiiiiiAty Tekgram. 

** Keasoaed, systeroStiCi and jndlm samy.**<-^ksrrnrr. 

The Life of Ftancis Place 

By graham wallas 

fkmf 8m. Ntw £ditk>ii. is. 6 ^ ntt. 

"We have here aol only * raoonl of hirtoty, bet, what h mwA more 
faUMrtaot, Om) ixHttpntatxm tbemf, the whole cairied dnoevih with » 
huditjrand nuiteryor detail which it aa charadof aa it la rare."— Kaiii 
Hassshss la the latomr Lm dm r^ Fehraary 1898. 

"A very fiaepieoeof wort la wblcb aa haawaiae aaioaat oi awteHat 
hfOMBto aaaaM h drawa ofioa witboot to the laaat oearwc^toif a 
imeeitMttksf nefSBflvie ** — WeTf^lteffyT Gmste^lUlMM* klarch i« 

oatoatovtoiditoiwofa aioai tatoraatoif atoa^ltoia MNv fifhf ifw* 
a pertod of d aa w ific Iritoary."— Sela«vfay ra a to ia v ' Mb. adv 

"Mr. Otatoaa* Watto* lua raefarad toffto a inaaaf aatoaa tolc»eat,aad 

I* *T.*yfyr ** * "** ** ita«llahrBi[toirf.*-^^ Cksmttk, 

An 





The Dead Have Never Died 

By EDWARD G. RANDALL 

Demf 7/^ 6 J. wet. 

"A eWinct oontribnUon to the litentare of ptydiic tCMsarch, Md k one 
of a iiU ierlt y and Ctmrier, 

"Many wia te to Mcoid with hb viowe, add amaoe fheae it atould not 
be dificatt to oaiae a laige number of men of Stimix/’~-~Buffato Timet, 

The Builders 

By J. FORT NEWTON, Litt.D. 

Dmy Bp0, Sscokd EDtrtoic 7/. 6/. net, 

*«lt is a maffiifioent work, its gjre^ vatee being that it is not only a 
standard history ol Itasomy, but 1b tntenady interesting to rnmnnasons, 
espedafiy in the laltar dnapitn. The religion outlined m those chapters 
H a wond-rdigkm, the onlvernl laith that underlies all creeds and 
o we rar c b es all sects* The hook is sure to have a continuous sale for many 
ytm to oome*"— ALEUr Dawsoitf Editor of Tke ChrisHnm Cammmmeaiih, 

In Darkest Christendom 

(And a Wav Out of the Darkness) 

I>em, See. By ARTHUR BERTRAM p. ^ tJf */. 6/ net. 

This is an eminently readable and provocative work which must 
secure attention* A new and powerful mdiebneot, from the Christian 
shUMtpotttty ol current social, economic* and religions ideas and prac- 
tice* Indlcitei the only **way ool’* of present chaos and threatened 
catetrof^^ 

“As a Man Thinketh . . 

The Personal Problem of Militarism 
By ERNEST EWART UNWIN 
Wrm A Foaawoto w J. L. PATON, MA. 

Hish kiMicr cf JdsDclictter Grsaunsr School 

Cfnten %p$, Pe^ee BenrJs, 

Militortan «prii«i out of wron* thoo«bto about God a^ 
for «»y« Thia book i* an attempt to face toe probieim which oonh^ 
tooi4(Mflid mm and women, and to sns^ a w,y out tbrauah a 
personal laith In the spiritual conception of life* 

Echo Personalities 

A Siort of the Omtributitma of Abnoonal 
IHwcIkiIi;^ towards die Sfdution of some of 
iBembleimofN 

Cfvw#^ By RtANK WATTS, M.A. 

: - 1^ ^ book Itod tow^aa^ ^ tbow 
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